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Wmt I quitted home, on a littie cxcur«oii in the spring of 
this present jcar 1808, a thought Btnick me, which I begsji to 
put into immodiutt] execution. I debtmiineil to commit to pa- 
per any little circumstancca that ought arise, and anj convcrsa- 
tiuna io which I miglit be engaged, wlic-n thu subji'Ct woa at all 
. importaol, though there miglit be nothing particularly new or 
mteatitiog io the discuasioo itsolf. 

I fblfilleil mj intention na occaaiona arose to fiinuah me with 
materials; and on my return to the North, in (he autumn of 
Ihid same year, it was my amusement on my journey to look 
over and arrange these papers. 

" As soon as I arrived at my native place, I lent my manu- 
script to a confiilential friend, as the shortest way of iinparting 
U) bim whatever had occurred to me during our scparutioD, to- 
gether with mj reSocliona aa those uocuircnccs. I took care U> 
keep his expectations low, by apprizing him, that in a tour from 
my house in Westmoreland to tlic hiiuse of a friend in ITamp- 
ihire, he most not took for adventure?, but content himKlf with 
the every-day tletails of comnion life, diveisified only by tlie 
different habits and tempers of the persons with whom I had 
conversed. 

HebroughtbackmymanuKript inafewdays, with an earnest 
wish that I would content to ilM publication, iLWuring me tliat he 
was of opinion that it might not be altogether useluss, nut only 
to young men engaged iu the same pursuit with myself, but to 
the general reader. He obviated all my objeclious arising from 
iny want of leisure, during my pnjscnt interesting engagements^ 
by oSering to undertake the whole business himself, and to re- 
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lease me Irora auy further trouble, ai he 
London, whert he propoaed pat^ng moi 
ing woulil require. 

Thus 1 ara driven to the stale apology for pnblishing what 
perhaps it wiiuiil Iiave been more prudent to have withheld — 
the imporlunUy of frieada; an apoUigy »o commonly unfounded, 
and so repeatedly aUegcd, from the days of John Fauatus to the 
publication of Coelebs. 

But whether my fiiiind, or my vanity, had the krgeat share 
of inSuenue, 1 am willing to indulge the hope that a better tno- 
(ive than cither (nenJahlp or vanity was an operating ingredi- 
ent in my consenl^ Be that as it may — I seat him my copy 
" with oJi iU imper/ectiant on I'to htad," It was acromiMinii^ by 
• letter of which the thllowing eztracl. shall conclude ihesesbort 
prefatory remarks : 

" I here send you my manuscript, with permlaiioQ to make 
what use of it you please. By pubUshiug it I fear you will 
draw on too iho [larliculoi' censure uf two classes of critics. 
The novel reader will reject it&a dull. The religious may throw 
It siude as frivulousi. The one will accuse it of excessive strict- 
aeM; the other of censurable levily. Readers of the fcomer 
dcaeriplioQ must be satisfied with the fbOowing brief and gen- 
eral answer : 

" Had it been my leading object to have indnlged in detnila ' 
that liavc ttuiiisement only for Ihoir end, it nugbt not have been 
difficult to liavo produ<:e<l a work more acceptable to the lastes 
aocustotued to be gi'atified with such compo^tioni But to en- 
lerlain that description of readers makes no part of my design. 

"The persons with whom 1 have associated in my exum'sion 
wtae principally, lliough not eiclusively, the famDy of a coiin- 
tty genllemai:, and a few of his fiiends — a narrow field, and un- 
prodiicljv^uf much variety I The gencralily of these characters 
tnove in the quiet ajid regular coui^ of domestic tile. I Ibund 
them placed in no di/Gciilt situations. It was a scene mtlier 
fctorable lo cpflcPtiou than itesoription. Social intercourse, and 
UOl stinking events, marked tlie dnily progresw of my viai 
had Utllo of pathetic soeues or trying otrcumslaoces to work on 
wrgwa jbetiagit or, by ti» mhiicn rf tiiaa^ totwafc tn tha j 
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feelings of others. Mj friend's house resembled the reign of 
some pacific sovereigns. It was the pleasantest to live in, but 
its annals were not tlie most splendid to record. The periods 
which make life happy do no always render history brilliant. 

" Great passions, therefore, and great trials growing out of 
them, as I did not witness, I have not attempted to delineate. 
Love itself appears in these pages, not as aitningovemable im- 
pulse, but as a sentiment arising out of qualities calculated to 
in^ire attachment in persons under the dominion of reason and 
religion, brought together by the ordinary course of occurrences, 
in a private family party. 

" The familiar conversations of this little society comprehend a 
considerable portion of this slender work. The texture of the 
narrative is so slight, that it barely serves for a ground into 
which to weave the sentiments and observations which it was 
designed to introiluce. 

" It may not be unnecessary to anticipate an objection to 
which these conversations may sometimes be thought liable. In 
a few instances, the speeches may be charged with a degree of 
BtifTnefis, and with a length not altogetlier consistent with fa- 
miliar dialogue. I must apologize for this by observing, that 
when the subjects were serious, the dialogue would not, in 
every instance, bend to such facilities, nor break into such small 
parceL«, as may easily be effected in the discussion of topics of 
gayer intercourse. 

" But it is time to meet tlie objections of the more pious reader, 
if any such sliould condeaceud to peru.se tliis htLlc performance. 
If it be objected, tliat religiuu.i characrters have been too iudus- 
triua'ily brought forward, and tlieir faults somewlmt too severely 
treated, let it be remembered, that while it i.** one of the principal 
objectB of the work to animadvert on those very faults, it has 
never been done witli the insidious design of depreciating the 
religion, but with the view, by exposing the fault, to correct 
the practice. Grossly vicious characters have seldom come in 
my way ; but I liad frequent occasion to observe the diffen-nt 
shapes and uhades of error in various dt'scriptions of society, not 
only in those worldly persons who do not t^uite leave religion out 
of their scheme, but on the mistakes and inconsistencies o( bet- 

1* 
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ter characters, and even on the errors of some who would be 
astonished not to find themselves reckoned altogether religioua 
I have not so much animadverted on the unavoidable faults and 
frailties inseparable from humanity, even in the best characters, 
and which the best characters most sensibly feel, and most feel- 
ingly deplore, as on those errors which are often tolerated, just- 
ified, and in some instances systematized. 

" If I have been altogether deceived in the ambitious hope 
that these pages may not be entirely useless ; if I have failed 
in my endeavors to show how religion may be brought to mi-r 
with the concerns of ordinary life, without impairing its activi- 
ty, lessening its cheerfulness, or diminishing its usefulness ; if I 
have erred in fancying that material defects exist in fashionable 
education ; if I have been wrong in supposing that females of the 
higher class may combine more domestic knowledge with more 
intellectual acquirement, that they may be at the same time more 
knowing and more useful, than has always been thought neces- 
Bary or compatible ; in shorty if I shall be found to have totally 
disappointad you, my friend, in your too sanguine opinion that 
Bome little benefit might arise from the publication, I shall rest 
satisfied with a low and negative merit. I must be content 
with the humble hope that no part of these volumes wiU be 
found injurious to the important interests which it was rather 
in my wish than in my ability to advance ; that where I failed 
in effecting good, little evil has been done ; that if my book has 
answered no valuable purpose, it has, at least, not added to the 
number of those pubUcations which, by impairing the virtue, 
have diminished the happiness of mankind ; that if I possessed 
not talents to promote the cause of Christian morals, I possessed 
an abhorrence of those principles which lead to their contamin- 
fttioa 

. "CXELEBS." 
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CHAPTER I. 

I HAVE t>een sometimes surprised when in conversation I 
have been expressing my admiration of the character of Eve 
in her state of innocence, as drawn by our immortal poet, 
to hear objections started by those, from whom of all critics 
I should have least expected it — the ladies. I confess that 
as the Sophia of Rousseau had her young imagination 
captivated by the character of Fenelon's Telemachus, so I 
early became enamored of that of Milton's Eve. I never 
formed an idea of conjugal happiness, but my mind invol- 
untarily adverted to the graces of that finished picture. 

The ladies, in order to justify their censure, assert that 
Milton, a harsh domestic tyrant, must needs be a very 
inadequate judge, and of course a very unfair delineator, of 
female accomplishments. These fair cavilers draw their 
inference from premises, from which I have always been 
accustomed to deduce a directly contrary conclusion. They 
insist that it is highly derogatory from the dignity of the 
sex, that the poet should affirm that it is the perfection of 
the character of a wife. 

To study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promoto. 

Now according to my notion of "houMhold good,** 
which does not include one idea of drudgery or servility, 
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but which inyolves a large and comprehensiye scheme of 
excellence, I will venture to affirm, that let a woman know 
what she may, yet if she knows not this, she is ignorant of 
the most indispensable, the most appropriate branch of 
female knowledge. Without it, however she may inspire 
admiration abroad, she will never excite esteem, nor of 
course durable affection, at home, and will bring neither 
credit nor comfort to her ill-starred partner. 

The domestic arrangements of such a woman as filled the 
capacious mind of the poet resemble, if I may say it with- 
out proianeness, those of Providence, whose under-agent 
she is. Her wisdom is seen in its effects. Indeed it is 
rather felt than seen. It is sensibly acknowledged in the 
peace, the happiness, the virtue of the component parts ; in 
the order, regularity and beauty of the whole system, of 
which she is the moving spring. The perfection of her 
character, as the divine poet intimates, does not arise from 
a prominent quality, or a showy talent, or a brilliant ac- 
complishment, but it is the beautiful combination and result 
of them all. Her excellencies consist not so much in acts 
as in habits, in 

Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions. 

A description more calculated than any I ever met with 
to convey an idea of the purest conduct resulting from the 
best principles. It gives an image of that tranquillity, 
smoothness, and quiet beauty, which is the very essence of 
perfection in a wife ; while the happily chosen verb flow 
takes away any impression of dullness, or stagnant torpor, 
which the »iill idea might otherwise suggest. 

But the offense taken by the ladies against the uncourtly 
bard is chiefly occasioned by his having presumed to inti- 
mate that conjugal obedience 

Is woman's highest honor and her praise. 



lliis is ao nice » point tlutt I, as a bacheli>r, dare i>nly 
jtut Iiint, that on tlm delicate question the poet has not 
gone an inch further than the apostle. Nay, Paul is atill 
more uncivilly explicit than Milton. If^ however, I could 
hope to bring over to my ude critica, who, being of the 
par^, are too apt to prejudge the cause, I would point out 
to them that the supposed harshness of the observation is 
quite done away by the recollection that this scrupled 
"obedience" is so far from implying degradation, that it is 
connected with the injunction to the woman "to promote 
good works" in her husband ; an injunction surely inrcrriug 
a degree of iuflueuce that ruses her condition, and restores 
her to all the dignity of equality ; it makes her not only 
the aModate but the insurer of his virtues. 

But to return to the eooaomical part of the character of 
Eve. And here she exhibits a consummate specimen and 
beautiful model of domestic sldll and elegance. How ex- 
quiaitely conceived is her reception and entertainment of 
Raphael I How modest and yet how dignified 1 I am afraid 
1 know some husbands who would have had to encounter 
very ungracious looks, not to say words, if they had brought 
home even an angel, tmexpecttdli/ to dinner. Not so onr 
geoeral mother : 

Her dispalchAil looks, 
Her hospitable thoughts, • * • intent 
Wlkat choice to choose fbr delicacy bent, 

■11 indicate not only the " prompt" but the cheerful " obedi- 
enc«." Hiough her repast consisted only of the fruila of 
I^radise, 

Whatever earth, bU bearing mother, jield* ; 
yet d these, with a liberal hospitality, 

8be gathers tribute large, and on the board 

Heaps with wupMing band. 
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The finest jnodem lady need not disdain the arrangement 
of her table, which was 

So contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld bj kindliest changa 

It must, however, I fear, be conceded, by the way, that 
this ^ taste after taste" rather holds out an encouragement 
to second courses. 

When this unmatched trio had finished their repast, 
which, let it be observed, before they tasted, Adam ac- 
knowledged that 

These bounties from our Nourisher are given, 
From whom all perfect g^od descends, 

Milton, with great liberality to that sex against which he is 
accused of so much severity, obligingly permitted Eve to 
sit much longer after dinner, than most modern husbands 
would allow. She had attentively listened to all the histor- 
ical and moral subjects so divinely discussed between the 
first Angel and the first Man ; and perhaps there can 
scarcely be found a more beautiful trait of a delicately at- 
tentive wife, than she exhibits, by withdrawing at the exacl 
point of propriety. She does not retire in consequence of 
any look or gesture, any broad sign of impatience, much 
less any command or intimation of her husband ; but with 
the ever watchful eye of vigilant affection and deep humil- 
ity: 

When by his oountenAnoe he seemed 
Entering on thoughts abstruse, 

instructed only by her own quick intuition of what was 
right and delicate, she withdrew. And here again how ad- 
mirably does the poet sustain her intellectual dignity, 
softened by a most tender stroke of conjugal afiection. 
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Yet went she not, as not with saoh disooiine 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high — such pleasure she reserved, 
Adam relating, she solo auditress 

Ou perusing, however, the t6te-a-t^te which her absenoe 
occasioned, methiuks I hear some sprightly lady, fresh from 
the Royal Institution, express her wonder why Eve should 
be banished by her husband from RaphaeFs fhie lecture on 
astronomy which follows ; was not she as capable as Adam 
of understanding all he said, of 

Cycle and Epicycle, Orb on Orb ? 

If^ however, the imaginary fair objector will take the 
trouble to read to the end of the eighth book of this im- 
mortal work, it will raise in her estimation both the poet 
and the heroine, when she contemplates the just propriety 
of her being absent before Adam enters on the account of 
the fonnation, beauty and attractions of his wife, and of his 
own love and admiration. She will further observe, in her 
progress through this divine poem, that the author is so far 
from making Eve a mere domestic drudge, an unpolished 
housewife, that he p9lys an invariable attention even to ex- 
ternal elegance, in his whole delineation, ascribing grace to 
her steps and dignity to her gesture. He uniformly keeps 
up the same combination of intellectual worth and polished 
manners; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

And her husband, so far from a churlish insensibility to 
her perfections, politely calls her 

Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve. 

I will not, however, affirm that Adam, or even Blilton, 
annexed to the term accornplislud precisely the idea with 
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which it is associated in the mind of a trae modem-bred 
lady. 

It may be objected to the poet's gallantry that he remarks 

How beauty is excell'd bj manly grace^ 
And wiadom, which alone is truly £edr; 

let it be remembered that the observation proceeds from the 
lips of Eve herself and thus adds to her other graces, the 
crowning grace of humility. 

But it is high time that I should proceed from my 
criticism to mysel£ The connexion, and of course the 
transition, will be found more natural than may appear, till 
developed by my slight narrative. 



CHAPTER II. 



I AM a young man, not quite four and twenty, of an 
ancient and respectable family, and considerable estate in 
one of the northern counties. Soon «fter I had completed 
my studies in the university of Edinburgh, my father fell 
into a lingering illness. I attended him with an assiduity 
which was richly rewarded by the lessons of wisdom, and 
the example of piety, which I daily received from him. 
After languishing about a year, I lost him, and in him the 
most affectionate father, the most enlightened companion, 
and the most Christian friend. 

The grief of my mother was so poignant and so lasting, 
that I could never prevail on myself to leave her, even for 
the sake of attaining those advantages, and enjojdng those 
pleasures, which may be reaped by a wider range of obser- 
▼ation, by a more extended survey of the multi£EtriouB tastes, 
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habit^ puTsoits, and oluracten of general sodetf^. I felt 
willi Ur. Onj that we can never have but one mother, and 
ptw^Mned from time to time the moment of leaving home. 

I waa her onlj child, and though it was now her bo1« 
remaining wish to see me happily marriedg yet I was d«- 
■ifous of first putting myself in a situation which mi^t 
■Sbnl OM a more extenuve field of inquiry before I ventured 
to take so irretrievable a step, a st«p which might perhaps 
affect my faq)pines8 in both worlds. But time did not hang 
heavy on my bands; if I bad little society, I had many 
books. My father had left me a copions library, and I had 
learnt from him to select whatever was most valuable in 
Uiat best q>ecies of literature which tends to form the prin- 
ciples, the understanding, the taste, and the character. My 
fiuher had passed the early part of his life in the gay and 
busy world ; and our domestic society iu the country had 
been occasionally enlivened by visits from some of bis Loudon 
friends, men of sense and learning, and some of them men 
of piety. 

My mother, when she was in tolerable spirits, was now 
frefjnently describing the kind of woman whom she wished 
me to marry. " I am ho finuly perauaded, Cbftrlca," 
would she Idndly say, "of the juKtuess of your taste, 
and the rectitude of your priiiciplca, that I am not much 
afraid of your being misled by the captivntiiig exterior 
of any woman who is greatly deficient cither in sfuse 
or conduct ; but remember, my son, that there are many 
women i^ainst whose characters there lies notliing very 
objectionable, who are yet little calculated to taste or to 
oommunicnta rational happiness. Do not indulge romantic 
ideas of super-human excellence. Remember that the 
fairest creature is a fulK'n creature. Tet let not your 
standard be low. If it be absunl to expect perfection, it is 
not nnreaaonable to expect conrnteney. Do not suffer yoiu^ 
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self to be cauglit hy a shining quality, till you know it is 
not counteracted by the opposite defect 6e not taken in 
by strictness in one point, till you are assured there is 
no laxity in others. In character, as in architecture, pro- 
portion is beauty. The education of the present race of 
females is not very &yorable to domestic happiness. For 
my own part I call education, not that which smothers a 
woman with accomplishments, but that which tends to 
consolidate a firm and regular system of character; that 
which tends to form a friend, a companion, and a wife. I 
call education not that which is made up of the shreds and 
patches of useless arts, but that which inculcates principles, 
polishes taste, regulates temper, cultivates reason, subdues 
the passions, directs the feelings, habituates to reflection, 
trains to self-denial, and, more especially, ih84> which refers 
all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes, and passions, to the 
love and fear of God." 

I had yet had little opportunity of contrasting the charms 
of my native place with the less wild and romantic beauties 
of the south. I was passionately fond of the scenery that 
surrounded me, which had never yet lost that power of 
pleasing which it is commonly imagined that novelty can 
alone confer. 

The priory, a handsome Gothic mansion, stands in the 
middle of a park, not extensive, but beautifully varied. 
Behind are lofty mountains, the feet of which are covered 
with wood that descends almost to the house. On one side 
a narrow cultivated valley winds among the mountains ; the 
bright variegated tints of its meadows and com fields, with 
here and there a little white cottage, embosomed in trees, 
are finely contrasted with the awful and impassable fells 
which contain it. 

An inconsiderable but impetuous river rushes from the 
mountains above, through this unadorned but enchanting 



BtUe raOey, and paasea through the park at the distance of 
abont a hundred yards from tlie house. The gronnd falls 
beautifully down to it ; and on the other side ia a fine wood 
of birch overhanging the river, which is here crossed by a 
small rustic bridge ; after being enlarged by many streams 
from the neighboring hills, it runs about half a mile to the 
lake below, which, from the front of the house, ie men in 
Aill beauty. It is a noble ezpanso of water. The mount- 
ains that surround it are some of them covered with wood, 
some skirted with cultivation, some rocky and barren to the 
water's edge ; while the rugged Hummits of them all present 
every variety of fantastic outline. Toward the head of the 
lake a neat little village oranmeDta the banks, and wonderfiilly 
harmonizes with the simple beauty of the Bcene, At an 
openiog among the hilla, a view is caught of the distant 
country, a wide vale richly wooded, adome<l everywhere 
with towns, villages, and gentlemen's housee, and backed by 
sublime mountains, rivaling in height, though not in their 
broken and Alpine forms, those that more immediately sur- 
round UK. 

While I was thus dividing my time between the enjoy- 
ment of this exquisite scenery, my boots, the care of my 
affairs, my filial attentions, and my religious duties, 1 was 
suddenly deprived of my inestimable mother. She die<i the 
death of the righlcouit. 

Addison has finely touched on the ungular sort of delicate 
and refined tenderness of a father for a daughter: but I am 
persuaded that there is no affection of the human heart 
more exquisitely pure than that which is fc-lt by a grateful 
eon toward a mother who fostered bis in&ncy with fondness, 
watched over his childhood with anxiety, and his youth with 
aninterpstcompoundnl of nil that is tender, wise, and pious. 

Uy retirement was now become solitude : the former is, [ 
bdieve, the beat state for the ntiiid of man, the totter almost 
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the worst In complete solitude the eye wants objectSi the 
heart wants attachments, the uoderotanding wants recipro- 
cation. The character loses its tenderness when it has 
nothing to love, its firmness when it has none to strengthen 
it, its sweetness when it has nothing to soothe it; its pa- 
tience when it meets no contradiction, its humility when 
it is surrounded by dependants, and its delicacy in the 
conversation of the uninformed. Where the intercourse is 
very unequal, society is something worse than solitude. 

I had naturally a keen relish for domestic happiness ; and 
this propensity had been cherished by what I had seen and 
enjoyed in my father's family. Home was the scene in 
which my imagination had pictured the only delights 
worthy of a rational, feeling, intellectual, immortal man : 

sole bliss of Paradise 
Which has smrived the tall. 

m 

This inclination had been much increased by my father's 
turn of conversation. He often said to me, " I know your 
domestic propensities ; and I know, therefore, that the whole 
color of your future life will be, in a particular m^m !or, 
determined by the turn of mind of the woman you may 
marry. Were you to live in the busy haunts of men ; were 
you of any profession, or likely to be engaged in public life, 
though I would still counsel you to be equally careful in 
your choice, yet your happiness would not so immediately, 
so exclusively depend on the individual society of a woman, 
as that of a retired country gentleman must do. A man of 
sense who loves home, and lives at home, requires a wife 
who can and will be at half the expense of mind neces- 
sary for keeping up the cheerful, animated, elegant in- 
tercourse which forms so great a part of the bond of union 
between intellectual and well-bred persons. Had your 
mother been a woman of an uninformed, inelegant mind. 




virtaom and pious an she is, what abatement must there 
hare been in the bleosingB of my lot] The exhibitijiff, the 
ditpiayinp wife may ent«rUun your company, but it is only 
the tnfoTmed, the refined, the cultivated woman vho can . 
entertain yourself; and I presnme whenever you marry you 
will marry pHmarily for yourself and not for your friends ; 
you will want a companion : an aktist you may hire. 

"But remember, Charles, that when I am insisting so 
much on mental delicacy, I am annming that all is right in 
Btill more essential points. Do not be conleuled with this 
raperstmctnre, till you have ascertjUDed the solidity of the 
foimdation. "Hie ornaments which decorate do not support 
the edifice 1 Guarded aa you are by Christian prindples, 
and confirmed in rirtnous h&bila, I trust you may aafely 
look abroad into the world. Do not, however, nrevocably 
dispose of your affections till you have made the long- 
promised viut to my earliest, ^-isest, and best friend, Mr. 
Stanley. I am far from dedriog that your friends should 
direct yonr choice. It is what even your ftther would not 
do : but he will be the moat faithful and most disinterested 
of counseloia." 

I resolved now for % few months to leave the prioiy, the 
seat of my ancestors, to make a tour not only to London, 
but to Stanley Qrove, in Uampshire, the residence of mj 
father's friend ; a visit I was about to make with him just 
before his last illncfls. He wished me to go alone, but I 
oould not prevail on myself to desert hia sick-bed for any 
scheme of amusement. 

I began to long eameetly for the pleasures of conveniation, 
pleasures which, in our small, but social and select circle of 
cultivated friends, I had been accustomed to enjoy. T am 
aware that certain fine town-bred men would ridicule tho 
bare mention of learned and polished conversation at a 
Tillige in Wcatmoreland, or indeed at any place oat of the 
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precincts of the metropolis ; just as a London physician or 
lawyel* smiles superciliously at the suggested merits of a 
professional brother in a provincial town. Good sense, 
however, is of all countries, and even knowledge is not alto- 
gether a mere local advantage. These, and not the topics 
of the hour, Aimish the best raw materials for working up 
an improving intercourse. 

It must be confessed, however, as I have since found, that 
for ^ving a terseness and polish to conversation ; for rub- 
bing out prejudices; for correcting egotism; for keeping 
8elf4mportance out of sight, if not curing it ; for bringing a 
man to condense what he has to say, if he intends to be lis- 
tened to ; for accustoming him to endure opposition ; for 
teaching him not to think every man who differs from him 
in matters of taste, a fool, and in politics, a knave ; for cut- 
ting down harangues ; for guarding him from producing as 
novelties and inventions, what has been said a thousand 
times ; for quickness of allusion, which brings the idea be- 
fore you without detail or quotation ; nothing is equal to 
the miscellaneous society of London. The advantages, too, 
which it possesses in being the seat of the court, the parlia- 
ment, and the courts of law, as well as the common centre 
of arts and talents of every kind, all these raise it above 
every other scene of intellectual improvement, or colloquial 
pleasure, perhaps, in the whole world. 

But this was only the secondary motive of my intended 
migration. I connected with it the hope, that, in a more 
extended survey, I might be more likely to select a deserv- 
ing companion for life. ** In such a companion," said I, as 
% I drove along in my post-chaise, " I do not want a Helen, a 
Saint Cecilia, or a Madame Dacier ; yet she must be elegant, 
or I should not love her ; sensible, or I should not respect 
her ; prudent, or I could not confide in her ; well-informed, 
or she could not educate my children ; well-bred, or she 



could not entortuQ my friendB; e&mutent, or I should 
ofiend the shade of m; mother; pious, or I should no{ be 
happy with her, becsuxe the prime comfort in a companion 
for life is the delightful hope that ehe will be a companion 
tor eternity," 

After this soliloquy, I was frightened to reflect that bo 
much was requisite ; and yet when I began to consider in 
which article I could make any abatement, I was willing to 
persuade myself that my requisitions were moderate. 



CHAPTER III. 



I HAS occasionally visited two or three families in our 
own county, who were s^d to make a very geat«el appear- 
ance on narrow fortunes. As T was known not to couuder 
money as a principal consideration, it had ofUu been inti- 
mated to toe what excellent wives the daughters of these 
fiunilies would make, because on a very slender allowance 
their appearance was as el^i^nt as that of women of ten 
times their expectations. I translated this respectable ap- 
pearance into a language not the most favorable, as I in- 
stantly inferred, and afterward was convinced, that this 
personal figure was made by the sacrifice of their whole 
time to those decorations which procured them credit, by 
putting their outward figure on a par with the most afflu- 
ent. If a girl with a thousand pounds rivals in her dress 
one with ten tboosand, is It not obvious, that not only all 
her time must be employed, but all her money devotetl to 
this one object 1 Nothing but the clippings and parings 
from her personal adornments could enable her to supply 
the demands of charity ; and these saorificea, it in evident, 
■be is not dispoMd to make. 
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Another inducement suggested to me was, that these 
young ladies would make the better wives, because they had 
never been corrupted by the expensive pleasures of London, 
and had not been spoiled by the gay scenes of dissipation 
which it afforded. This argument would have weighed 
powerfully with me, had I not observed, that they never 
abstained from any amusement in the country that came 
within their reach. 

I naturally inferred, that she who eagerly grasped at 
every petty provincial dissipation, would with increased 
alacrity have plunged into the more alluring gayeties of the 
metropolis had it been in her power. I thought she had 
even less apology to plead than the town lady ; the fault 
was equal, while the temptation was less : and she who was 
as dissipated as her limited bounds permitted, where there 
was little to attract, would, I feared, be as dissipated as she 
possibly could be, when her temptations were multiplied, 
and her facilities increased. 

I had met with several young ladies of a higher descrip- 
tion, daughters of our country gentlemen, a class which 
furnishes a number of valuable and elegant women. Some 
of these, whom I knew, seemed unexceptional in manner 
and in mind. They had seen something of the world, with- 
out having been spoiled by it ; had read with advantage ; 
and acquitted themselves well in the duties which they had 
been called to practice, ^ut I was withheld from cultivat- 
ing that degree of intimacy which would have enabled me 
to take an exact measure of their minds, by the injunction 
of my father, that I would nevdr attach myself to any wo- 
man till I had seen and consulted Mr. Stanley. This direc- 
tion, which, like all his wishes, was a law to me, operated 
as a sort of sedative in the slight intercourse I had with 
ladies ; and resolving to postpone all such intimacy as might 
have led to attachment, I did not allow myself to oome 
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hmt eoough to fed with ioterest, or to judgo with do- 
dsioo. 

As Boon as I got to town I visited eome of my father's 
friends. I was kindly received for bis sake, ajid at their 
houses soon enlarged the sphere of my acquaintance. I was 
concerned to remark that two or three geotlemen, whom I 
had observed to be very regular in their attendance oq pub- 
lic worship in the country, seldom went to church iu Lon- 
don ; in the aAemoon never. " Religion," they said, by 
way of apology, " was entirely a thing of example ; it was of 
great political importance ; sodety was held together by the 
restraints it imposed on the lower orders. When they 
were in the country it was highly proper that their tenants 
and worlcmoa should have the benefit of their example, but 
in London the case was different. Whore there were so 
many churches, no one knew whether you went or not, and 
where no scaDdal was given, no harm was done-." As this 
was a logic which had not fouud its way into my father's 
religion, I was not conviucad by it. I remember Mr. Burke, 
speaking of the E^lisb, who were so humane at home, and 
whom he unjustly accused of wanting humanity in India, 
says, " that the humanity of Britain is a humanity of points 
and parallels." Surely the religion of the gentlemen in 
question is not a lees geogmphicnl distinction. 

This error, I conceive, arises from religion being too much 
conudered as a mere institution of decorum, of cuiivenlion, 
of society ; and not as an institution founded on the condi- 
tion of human nature, a covenant of mercy for repairing the 
evils which sin has produced. It sjirings from tlie wunt of 
■ conviction that Christianity is nu individual as well as 
general concern ; that religion is a personal thing, previous 
to its being a matter of examj>le ; that a man in not infiUi- 
hly saved or lost as a portion of any fariiily, or any church, 
or any oommiuiity ; but that, as he is individually rc-'|>onsi- 
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ble, he must be individually brought to a deep and hum- 
bling sense of his own personal wants, without taking any 
refuge in the piety he may see around him, of which he 
will have no benefit, if he be no parfciker. 

I regretted, even for inferior reasons, the little distinction 
which was paid to this sacred day. To say nothing of the 
elevating views which the soul acquires from devoting itself 
to its proper object ; the man of business, methinks, should 
rejoice in its return ; the politician should welcome its ap- 
pearance, not only as a rest from anxiety and labor, but as 
an occasion of cooling and quieting the mind, of softening 
its irritation, of allaying its ferment, and thus restoring the 
repaired faculties and invigorated spirits to the demands of 
the succeeding week, in a frame of increased aptitude for 
meeting its diflSculties and encountering its duties. 

The first person whom I visited was a good-natured, 
friendly man, whom I had occasionally seen in the North. 
As I had no reason to believe that he was religious, in the 
true sense of the word, I had no intention of looking for a 
wife in his family. I, however, thought it not amiss to as- 
sociate a little with persons of difibrent descriptions, that by 
a wider range I might leam to correct my general judg- 
ment, as well as to guide my particular pursuit. Nothing, 
it is true, would tempt me to select a woman on whose 
pious dispositions I could not form a reasonable depend- 
ence : yet to cofne at the reality of those dispositions was 
no e'asy matter. 

• I had heard my father remark, that he had, more than 
once, known a right-minded girl, who seemed to have been 
first taught of heaven, and afterward supported in her 
Christian course imder almost every human disadvantage ; 
who boldly, but meekly, maintained her own principles, un- 
der all the hourly temptations and oppositions of a worldly 
and irroligious family, and who had given the best evidence 
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of ber piety toward God, by her patient forbearance toward 
her erring ineiida. Such women had made admirable wives 
when they were afterward transplanted into families where 
their virtues were utidereto&d, and their piety cherished. 
While, on the other hand, he had known others, who, ac- 
customed from childhood to the sober habita of family re- 
ligion, under piona but in^udiciona parents, had fiilleu in 
mechanically with lie domeetic practices, without having 
ever been instructed in Christian principles, or having ever 
manifested any religions tendencies. The implantation of 
a new principle never having been inculcated, tbe religious 
habit has degenerated into a mere form, the parents acting 
aa if thej thought that religion must come by nature or 
infection in a religious fhmilv. These girls, having never 
had their own hearts impressed, nor their own charactera 
distinctly conmdered, nor individually cultivated, but being 
taken out as a portion from the mass, have afterward taken 
the cast and color of any society into which they have hap- 
pened to bo thrown ; and they who before had lived relig- 
iously with the religious, have afterward assimilated with 
the gay and dissipated, when thus thrown into their com- 
pany, as cordially aa if they had never been habituated to 
better things. 

At dinner there appeared two pretty-looking young la- 
dies, daughters of my friend, who had been some time a 
widower. I placed myself between them for the purpose 
o* prying a little into tlieir minds, while the rest of the 
company were conversing on indifferent subjects. Having' 
formerly beard this gentleman's deceased wife extolled as 
the mirror of managers, and the arrangements of his table 
highly commended, I was surprised to seeit so ill-appointed, 
and every tiling wearing marks of palpable inelrgnnce, 
Tliough no epicure, I could not forbear observing tliat many 
of the dishea were out of se&son, ill-chosen, an<l ill-dre«ed. 
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While I was puzzling my Lead for a solution, I recol- 
lected that I had lately read in a most respectable period- 
ical work, a paper (composed, I believe, however, by a raw 
recruit of that well-disciplined corps) which insisted that 
nothing tended to make ladies so useless and inefficient in 
the menage as the study of the dead languages. I jumped 
to the conclusion, and was in an instant persuaded that my 
young hostesses must not only be perfect mistresses of Latin, 
but the tout ensemble was so ill arranged as to induce me 
to give them full credit for Greek also. 

Finding, therefore, that my appetite was balked, I took 
comfort in the certainty that my understanding would be 
well regaled ; and after secretly regretting that learning 
should so effectually destroy usefulness, I was resolved to 
derive intellectual comfort from this too classical repast. 
Turning suddenly to the eldest lady, I asked her at once if 
she did not think Virgil the finest poet in the world. She 
blushed, and thus confirmed me in the opinion that her 
modesty was equal to her erudition. I repeated my ques- 
tion with a little circumlocution. She stared, and said she 
had never heard of the person I mentioned, but that she 
had read Tears of Sensibility, and Rosa Matilda, and Sjon- 
pathy of Souls, and Too Civil by Half, and the Sorrows of 
Werter, and the Stranger, and the Oqihans of Snowdon. 

" Yes, sir," joined in the younger sister, who did not rise 
to so high a pitxih of literature, " and we have read Perfidy 
Punished, and Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, and the For- 
tunate Footman, and the Illustrious Chambermaid." I 
blushed and stared in my turn ; and here the conversation, 
through the difiiculty of our being intelligible to each other, 
dropped ; and I am persuaded that I sunk much lower in 
their esteem for not being acquainted with their favorite 
authors, than they did in mine for having never heard of 
Virgil. 
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I >TO«e from the table with a full conviction that it is 
Tery posdble for a woman to be totally ignorant of the or- 
dinary, but indispensable, duties of common life without 
knowiog one word of Latin ; and that her being a bad com- 
piuiion ia no infallible proof of her being a good econo- 

I am afinud the poor lather saw eomething of my diaap- 
pointmeDt in my connteoance, for when we were alone in 
the evening, he observed, that a heavy addition to his other 
cause* of regret for the loss of his wife, waa her eicellent 
management of his family, I found afterward that, thongh 
she had brought him a great fortune, she bad had a very 
low education. Her fotlier, a coarse country eaquire, to 
whom the pleasures of the table were the only pleasuns for 
which be had any relish, had no other ambition for his 
daughter but that she should be the most Ikmous house- 
wife in the country. He gloried in her culinary pertccliona, 
which he understood ; of the deficiencies of her mind he 
had not the least perception. Money and good eating, he 
owned, were the only things in life which had a real in- 
triosc value ; the value of all other things, he declared, 
existed in the imagination only. 

The poor lady, when she became a mother, and was 
brought out into the world, felt keenly the deficiencies of 
ber own education. The droad of Scylla, as is usual, 
wrecked lier on Charybdis. Her first resolution, as soon aa 
she had daughters, was, that they should Uam every tking. 
All the masters who tench things of little intrinsic use 
were extravagantly paid for supernumerary atteudance ; and 
as no one in the family was capable of judging of their im- 
provements, their progress was but slow. Though they 
were taught much, they learned but little, even of these 
vnueceaeary things; and of things necessary they learned 
nothing. Tbmr well-intentioned mother was not aware 
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that her daughters' education was almost as much calculated 
to gratify the senses, though in a different way, and with 
more apparent refinement, as her own had been ; and that 
mind is left nearly as much out of the question in making 
an ordinary artist as in making a good cook. 



CHAPTEK IV. 



From my fondness for conversation, my imagination had 
been early fired with Dr. Johnson's remark, that there is no 
pleasure on earth comparable to the fine full flow of London 
talk, I, who, since I had quitted college had seldom had 
my mind refreshed, but with the petty rills and penurious 
streams of knowledge which coimtry society afforded, now 
expected to meet it in a strong and rapid current, fertilizing 
wherever it flowed, producing in abundance the rich fruits 
of argument, and the gay flowers of rhetoric. I looked for 
an uninterrupted course of profit and delight. I flattered 
myself that every dinner would add to my stock of images ; 
that every debate would clear up some diflSculty, every dis- 
cussion elucidate some truth ; that every allusion would be 
purely classical, every sentence abound with instruction, and 
every period be pointed with wit 

On the tiptoe of expectation I went to dine with Sir John 
Belfield, in Cavendish-square. I looked at my watch fifty 
times. I thought it would never be six o'clock. I did not 
care to show my country breeding, by going too early, to 
incommode my friend, nor my town breeding, by going too 
late, and spoiling his dinner. Sir John is a valuable, elegant- 
minded man, and, next to Mr. Stanley, stood highest in my 
father's esteem for his mental accomplishmenU and correct 




moralB. Aa I knew he was remarkable for assembling at 
tiia table men of eeosc, taste, and learuiog, my expectations 
of pleasure were very high. " Here, at least," said I as I 
beard the name of one clever man anconnoed after another, 
" here at least, I can not fail to find 

The foosC of reason and tho flow of soul : 

here, at least, all the energies of my mind will bo brought 
into eiercise. From this society 1 shall carry away docu- 
ments for the improvement of ray lAsto ; I shall treasure 
up hints to enrich my understanding, and collect ophorismt 
for the conduct of life." 

At first there was no fair opportunity to introduce any 
conversation beyond tlio topics of the day, and to those, it 
must be confessed, this evcnlful period gives a new and pow- 
erfiil interest. I should have been mucli pleased to have 
had my country politics rectified, and any prejudices, which 
I might have contracted, removed or softened, could the 
discussion have been carried on without the trequeut inter- 
ruption of the youngest man in the company. This gcntld- 
man broke in on every remark, by descanting successively 
on the merits of the various dislics ; and, if it bo true that 
experience only can determine tho judgmcni, he gave proof 
of that best right to peremptory decision by not trusting 
to delusive theory, but by actually eatiug of every dish 
lU table. 

His animadverstons were uttered with the gravity of a 
German philosopher, and the science of a French cook. If 
any of his opinions happened to be controverted, he quoted 
in confirmation of his owu judgment, P Almanac drs Oour- 
maadi, which ho assured us was the most valuable work 
that had a{i{)eare<l in trance since tlie devolution. The au- 
thor of this book he seemed to consider of as high author- 
ity in the science of eating, as Coke or Ilalu in that of 
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jurisprudence, or Quintilian in the art of criticism. To the 
credit of tlie company, however, he it spoken, he had the 
whole of this topic to himself. The rest of the party were, 
in general, of quite a different calibre, and as little ac- 
quainted with his favorite author, as he probably was with 
theirs. 

The lady of the house was perfectly amiable and well-bred. 
Her dinner was excellent ; and every thing about her had 
an air of elegance and splendor ; of course she completely 
escaped the disgrace of being thought a scholar, but not the 
suspicion of having a very good taste. I longed for the 
removfil of the cloth, and was eagerly anticipating the pleas- 
ure and improvement which awaited me. 

As soon as the servants were beginning to withdraw, we 
got into a sort of attitude of conversation ; all except the 
eulogist of FAlmanac des Gourmands, who, wrapping him- 
self up in the comfortable consciousness of his own supe- 
rior judgment, and a little piqued that he had found neither 
support nor opposition (the next best thing to a professed 
talker), he seemed to have a perfect indifference to all topics 
except that on which he had shown so much eloquence with 
80 little effect. 

The last tray was now carried out, the last lingering serv- 
ant had retired. I was beginning to listen with all my 
powers of attention to an ingenious gentleman who was 
about to give an interesting account of Egypt, where he had 
spent a year, and from whence he was lately returned. He 
was just got to the catacombs, 

When on a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

the mahogany folding doors, and in at once, struggling who 
should be first, ^^hed half a dozen children, lovely, fresh, . 
gay, and noisy. This sudden and violent irruption of the 



pntty barbariana neoeHsarily canaed a total interruptioa of 
oonvenotion. The aprigLtly creaturea ran round the table 
to cbooae where they would ait At length this great diffi- 
culty of conrta and cabiueta, Iht choice of places^ was hcL- 
tled. The little tlkinga were jostled in between the la^ea, 
wbo all contended who ahould get posaession of the Utile 
beautit*. One waa in raptures wilb the rosy cheeka of 
a Bweet girl she held in ber lap. A second exclaimed aloud . 
at the beautiful lace with which the frock of another was 
trimmed, and which she was sure mamma had given her for 
being good. A profitable, and doubtless a lasting and in- 
separable asBOciation was thus formed in the child's mind 
between lace and goodness. A third cHi.'d out, " Look at 
the pretty angel 1— do but obseire — her bracelets are as 
blue as her eyes. Did you ever see auch a match f 
" Surely, lady Belfield," cried a fourth, "you carried the 
eyes to the shop, or there must have boon a shade of dif- 
furenoe." I myself, who am paasionatcly fond of children, 
eyed the sweet Uttle rebels with complacency, notwithstand- 
ing the UQseasonableness of their interruption. 

At last, when tbey were all disposed of, I resumed my 
inquiriea about the resting-place of the mummies. But the 
grand dispute who should have omnges and who should 
have almonds and raisins, soon raised auch a clamor that 
it waa impossible to hear my %yptian friend. This great 
contest was, however, at lengtli settled, and I was returning 
to the antiquities of Mempbia, when the important point, 
who ahould have red wine, and who should have white, who 
should have half a glaw, and who a whole one, set us ngain 
in an uproar. Sir John wa>> visibly uneasy, and comniand- 
ed ulence. During this interval of peace, I gave up the 
GXtacoraba and took refuge in the pymmiils. Itiit I hail no 
sooner proposed my queation about the serpent snid to be 
(bund in one of (hem, than the sou and heir, a fine little 
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fellow just six years old, reaching out his arm to dart an 
apple across the table at his sister, roguishly intending to 
overset her glass, unluckily overthrew his own, brimM of 
port wine. The whole contents were discharged on the 
elegant drapery of a white-robed nymph. 

All was now agitation, and distress, and disturbance, and 
confusion; the gentlemen ringing far napkins, the ladies 
assisting the dripping fair one ; each vying with the other 
who should recommend the most approved specific for get- 
ting out the stain of red wine, and comforting the sufierer 
by stories of similar misfortunes. The poor Uttle culprit 
was dismissed, and all difficulties and disasters seemed at 
last surmounted. But you can not heat up again an interest 
which has been so often cooled. The thread of conversa- 
tion had been so frequently broken that I despaired of 
seeing it tied together again. I sorrowfully gave up cata- 
combs, pyramids, and serpent, and was obliged to content 
myself with a little desultory chat with my next neighbor ; 
sorry and disappointed to glean only a few scattered ears 
where I had expected so abundant a harvest ; and the day 
from which I had promised myself so much benefit and de- 
light passed away with a very slender acquisition of either. 



CHAPTEK V. 



I WENT almost immediately after, at the invitation of Mr. 
Ranby, to pass a few days at his villa at Hanipstead. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ranby were esteemed pious persons, but having 
risen to great affluence by a sudden turn of fortune in a com- 
mercial engagement, they had a little self-sufficiency, and 
not a little disposition to ascribe an undue importance to 




wealth, lliis I ahoold have thought more pardooable luider 
their circumsUincea, had I not expected that religion would 
in this respect have more thaa supplied the deficiencies of 
education. Their religion, however, cou^sted almost ex- 
clusively in a disproportionate zeal for a very few doctrines. 
And though they were far from being immoral in their own 
[mtctioe, yet, in their discourse, they affected to undervalue 
morality. 

Iliia was, indeed, more particularly the case with the 
lady, whoso chief object of discourse seemed to be, to con- 
vince me of her great superiority to her husband in polem- 
ical slulL Her chaste conversation ceilainly was not coupled 
with fear. In one respect she was the very reverse of those 
pbaricees who were scrupulously eiact about their petty ob- 
Mrrances. Mrs. lUnby was, on the contrarj', noxious about 
B very few important paiticulare, and cxotit-rnted herself 
from the necessity of all inferior atletitioiia. She was 
Btroimily attached to one or two proaclicrs, and discovered 
little candor for all others, or for those who attended them. 
Nay, she somewhat doubted of the souuluoss of the faith of 
her friends and acquaintance who would not incur great 
inconvenience to attend one or other of her favorites. 

Mrs. Ranby's tabic was " more than hospitably good." 
Here was not the least suspicion of Latin here. The eulo- 
gist of female ignontuce might have dined iu comfortable 
security against the intrusion and vanity of erudition. She 
had three daughtera, not unplcnsing yuuug women. But I 
was much concerned to observe, that they were not only 
dressed to the very extremity of fashion, but their drapery 
was as transparent, as short, and as scanty, there was as 
sedulous a disclosure of their jiersous, and as great a re- 
dundancy of oniamcuts, as I had seen iu the gayest 
circlee. 

" Expect not perfecliou," aaid ray good mother, " but look 
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for cormstency^ This principle my parents had not only 
taught me in the closet^ but had illustrated by their deport- 
ment in the family and in the world. They observed a uni- 
form correctness in their general demeanor. They were 
not over anxious about character for its own sake, but they 
were tenderly vigilant not to bring any reproach on the 
Christian name by imprudence, negligence, or inconsistency, 
even in small things. " Custom," said my mother, " can 
never alter the immutable nature of right ; fashion can 
never justify any practice which is improper in itself; and 
to dress. indecently is as great an oifence against purity and 
modesty, when it is the fashion, as when it is obsolete. 
There should be a line of demarcation somewhere. In the 
article of dress and appearance. Christian mothers should 
make a stand. They should not be so unreasonable as to 
expect that a young girl will of herself have courage to 
oppose the united temptations of fjishion without, and the 
secret prevalence of corruption within : and authority 
should be called in where admonition fails." 

The conversation after dinner took a relijrious turn. 
Mrs. Ranby was not unacquainted with the subject, and 
expressed herself with energy on many serious points. I 
could have been glad, however, to have seen her views 
a little more practical ; and her spirit a little less censori- 
ous. I saw she took the lead in debate, and that Mr. 
Ranby submitted to act as subaltern, but whether his meek- 
ness was the eifect of piety or fear, I could not at that 
time determine. She protested vehemently against all dis- 
sipation, in which I cordially joined her, though I hope 
with something less intemperance of manner, and less ac- 
rimony against those who pursued it, I began, however, 
to lose sight of the errors of the daughters' dress in tlie 
pleasure I felt at conversing with so pious a mother of a 
family. For pious she really was, though her piety was a 
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little debased b; coaraenees, and not a little disfigured bj 
aspoity. 

I waa Bony to observe that the young ladies not only 
took no port in the conrereation, but tliat they did not 
even seem to'know what was going on, and I must con- 
fess the manner in nhich it was conducted was not calcu- 
lated to make the subject interesting. The girls sat jog^ 
gtng and whispering each other, and got away as fast as 
they conld. 

Aa soon as tboy were withdrawn — " Tliere ur," said the 
mother, " are three girls who will make three excellent 
wives. They were never at a ball or a play in their lives ; 
and yet, though I say it, who should not B<iy it, they are as 
highly accomplished as any ladies at St. James." I cor- 
dially approved the former part of her assertion, and bowed 
in silence to the latter, 

I took this opportunily of inquiring what had been her 
mode of religious instruction for her dau^iCers ; bnt though 
I put the question with much caution and deference, she 
looked displeased, and said she did not think it necessary 
to do a great deal in that way ; all thcoe tilings must 
come from above ; it was not human endeavors, but di- 
' vine grace which mailo Christians. I observed that the 
tmth appeared to be, that divine grace bUsting human on- 
deavors seemed most likoly to accomplish that great end. 
She replied that eiperienco was not on my side, for that 
the children of religious parents were not alwaj'S reli^ous. 
I allowed that it was too true. I knewthat she drew her 
instances from two or three of her own friends, who, while 
they discovered much earnestness about their owu sjiiritual 
interest!!, had almost totally neglected the religious cultiva- 
tion of their children ; the daughters in particular had !>een 
suffereil to follow their own devices, and to waste their days 
in company t^ their own choosing and in the most Involous 
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manner. ^ What do ye more than others ?" is an interro- 
gation which this negligence has frequently suggested. 
Nay, professing serious piety, if ye do not more than those 
who profess it not, ye do less. 

I took the liberty to remark that though there was no 
such thing as hereditary holiness, no entail of goodness ; 
yet the Almighty had promised in the Scriptures many 
blessings to the offspring of the righteous. He never meant, 
however, that religion was to be transferred arbitrarily like 
an heir-loom ; but the promise was accompanied with con- 
ditions and injunctions.* The directions were express and 
fi'equent, to inculcate early and late the great truths of 
religion ; nay, it was enforced with all the minuteness of 
detail, " precept upon precept, line upon line, here a lit- 
tle, and there a little'^ — at all times and seasons, ^^ walking 
by the way, and sitting in the house." I hazarded the 
assertion, that it would generally be found that where the 
children of pious parents turned out ill, there had been 
some mistake, some neglect, or some fault on the part of 
the parents ; that they had not used the right methods. 
I observed that I thought it did not at all derogate from 
the sovereignty of the Almighty that ho appointed cer- 
tain means to accomplish certain ends ; and that the adopt- 
ing these, iiv conformity to his appointment, and dependence 
on his blessing, seemed to be one of the cases in wGich we 
should prove our faith by our obedience. 

I found I had gone too far : she said, with some warmth, 
that she was not wanting in any duty to her daughters ; 
she set them a good example, and she prayetl daily for 
their conversion. I highly commended her for both, but 
risked the observation, "that praying without instilling 
principles, might be as inefficacious as instruction without 
prayer. That it was like a husbandman who should ex- 
pect that praying for sunshine should produce a crop of 




corn in a field where not one grain had heen sown. Uod, 
indeed, could efiect this, but he does not do it ; ood the 
means being of his own appointmeut, bia omnipotence is 
not less exerted, by bis directing certain eflects to follow 
cert^n causes, than it would be by any arbitrary act." 
Afl it was evident tnnt she did not choose to qumrel with 
me, sbe contented herself with SAying coldly, that she 
perceived I was a legist, and bad but a low view of 
divine things. 

At tea I found the young ladies tootc no more interest in 
the conversation, than tliey had done at dinner, but eat 
whispering and laughing, and netting white silk gloves till 
they were summoned to the harpsicbord. Despairing of 
getting on with tliem in company, 1 proposed a walk in the 
garden. I now found them as willing to talk, as destitute 
of any thing to say. Tbeir conversation was vapid and 
frivolous. They laid great stress on small tliingB. They 
seemed to have no aliados in tlieir unJcrstamling, but used 
the strongest terms for the commonest occasions, and admi- 
ration was excited by things bardly worthy to command 
attention. They were extremely glail, and cjttremely sony, 
on subjects not calculated to excite alTections of any kind. 
They were animatol about trifles, and iuditforcnt on tilings 
of importance. They were, I must coufeiH, frank and good- 
nalurcd, but it was evident, that as tboy wvro too open to 
have any thing to conceal, so llicy were too uninfonned to 
have any thing to produce : and I was resolved not to risk 
my happiness with a woman who could not contribute her 
full share toward spending a wet winter cheerfully in the 
country. 

Tlie nest day, all the hours from breakfiial to ditini-r were 
devoted (o the bnrp. I ba<l tlio vanity to think tbnt this 
sacrifice of time was made in complicneiit to me, as I hikd 
profi>ssed to like music ; till I found that all their mornings 
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were spent in the same manner, and the only fruit of thdx 
education, which seemed to be used to any purpose was, 
that after their family devotions in the evening, they sung 
and played a hymn. This was almost the only sign they 
gave of intellectual or spiritual life. They attended morn- 
ing prayers if they were dressed before the bell rang. One 
morning when they did not appear till late, they were 
reproved by their father ; Mrs. Ranby said, " she should bo 
more angry with them for their irregularity, were it not that 
Mr. Ranby obstinately persisted in reading a printed form 
which she was persuaded could not do any body much good.*' 
The poor man, who was really well disposed, very properly 
defended himself by saying, that he hoped his own heart 
went along with every word he read ; and as to his family, 
he tliought it much more beneficial for them to join in an 
excellent composition of a judicious divine, than to attend 
to any such crude rhapsody as he should be able to produce, 
whose education had not qualified him to lead the devotions 
of others. I had neVer heard him venture to make use of 
his understanding before ; and I continued to find it much 
better than I had at first given him credit for. The lady 
observed, with some asperity, that where there were gifta 
and graces^ it superseded the necessity of learning. 

In vindication of my own good breeding, I should observe 
that in my little debates with Mrs. Ranby, to which I was 
always challenged by her, I never lost sight of that becom- 
ing example of the son of Cato, who, when about to deliver 
sentiments which might be thought too assuming in so young 
a man, introduced his admonitions with the modest preface, 

• 

Remember what omt father oft has taught us. 

I, without quoting the son of the sage of Utica, constantly 
adduced the paternal authority for opinions which might 
savor too much of arrogance without such a sanction. 




I obflerv«d, in th« course of my vi«t, that BelMeniid made 
no part of Mrs. Rauby'a religious plan. She fanciod, I be- 
lieve, that it sarored <A works, and of works she waa 
endentiy afraid. She talked as' if activity were uselesa, and 
exertion unDecewary, and as i^ like inanimate matter, we 
had Dothiug to do but sit still and be shone upon. 

I WBured h«r that though I depended on the mercy of 
Ood, through the merits of his Son, for salvation, as entirely 
as she could do, yet 1 thought that Almighty grace, so far 
from setting aside diligent exertion, was the princijJe which 
promoted it, Hat salvation is in do part of Scripture rep- 
resented as attainable by the indolent Christian, if I might 
couple such contratUctory terms. That I had been oflen 
awfully struck with the plain declarations, " that the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence" — " strive to enter in at 
the strait gate" — "whatsoever thy hand findoth to do, do it 
with all thy might" — "give diligence to make yonr calling 
sure" — " woA oat your own salvatiom" To this labor, this 
watchfulness, this sedulity of endeavor, the crown of life is 
expressly promised, and salvalion is not lens the free giU of 
God, beoanse he has annexed certain conditions to our ob- 
taining it. 

The mon I argued, the more I found my reputation 
decline, yet to argue she compelled me. I really believe 
she was sincere, but she was ill informed, governed by feel- 
ings and impulses, rather than by the plain express rule ot 
Scripture. It was not that she did not read Scripture, but 
she interpreted it hw own way ; built opinions on insulated 
texts; did not compare Scripture with Scripture, except as 
it concurred to strengthen her bias. She coMi<Icrod with a 
disproportionate fondness, those pjwvinges which supported 
her preoonoeived opinions, inslead of being uniformly )fov- 
emed by the general teuor and spirit of the sscre>l page. 
She had far less reverenoe for the preceptive, tbaa for Iha 
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doctrinal parts, because she did not sufficiently conader 
faith as an operative influential principle ; nor did she con- 
ceive that the sublimest doctrines involve deep practical 
consequences. She did not consider the government of the 
tongue, nor the command of her passions, as forming any 
material part of the Christian character. Her zeal was fiery 
because her temper was so ; and her charity was cold be- 
cause it was an expensive propensity to keep warm. 
Among the perfections of the Redeemer's character, she did 
not consider his being *^ meek and lowly" as an example, 
the influence of which was to extend to her. She consid- 
ered it indeed as admirable but not as imitahle ; a dis- 
tinction she was very apt to make in all her practical 
dissertations, and in her interpretation of Scripture. 

In the evening Mrs. Rauby was lamenting in general and 
rather customary terms, her own exceeding sinfulness. Mr. 
Ranby said, " You accuse yourself rather too heavily, my 
dear : you have sins to be sure." " And pray what sins have 
I, Mr. Ranby ?" said she, turning upon him with so much 
quickness that the p(Jor man started. "Nay," said he 
meekly, " I did not mean to ofiend you ; so far from it, that 
hearing you condemn yourself so grievously, I intended to 
comfort you, and to say that except a few faults — " "And 
pray what faults ?" interrupted she, continuing to speak how- 
ever, lest he should catch an interval to tell them. " I defy 
you, Mr. Ranby, to produce one." " My dear," replied he, " as 
you charged yourself with all, I thought it would be letting 
you oft' cheaply by naming only two or three, such as — ." 
Here, fearing matters would go too far, I interposed, and 
softening things as much as I could for the lady, said, " I 
conceived that Mr. Ranby meant, that though she partook 
of the general corruption — ^" Here Ranby, iateiTupting me 
with more spirit than I thought he possessed, said " General 
corruption, sir, must be the source of particular corruption ; 
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I (lii not mean that mj wife vaa worse tban other women." 
— " Worse, Mr. Kanby, worse I" cried she. Raiiby, for the 
first time in his life, uot minding her, went on, " As she is 
always insisting that the whole Bpecies is corrupt, she can 
not help allowing that she herself has not quite escaped the 
infectioQ. Now to be a sinner in the gross and a saint in 
the detail ; that is, to have all sins, and uo faults, is a thing 
I do not quite comprehend." * 

AAer he had left the room, which he did as the sborlest 
way of allaying the Btorm,' she apologized for him, said, " he 
was a well-mcaniug mau, and acted up to tlie little light ha 
had ;" but added, " tliat he was unacquainted with religious 
feelioga, and knew little of the nature of confersion." 

Mrs. Riiuby, I found, seems to consider Christianity as a 
kind of free- masonry, and therefore thinks it superfluous to 
speak on serious suLijocts to any but the initiated. If they do 
not return the tiyn, she gives them up as blind and dead. 
She thinks she can only make herself intelligible to those to 
whom certain peculiar phrases are £imilinr ; and thoogh her 
fiienda may be correct, devout, and both doctrinolly and 
practically pious ; yet if they can not catch a certain mys- 
tic meaning, if there is not a sympathy of intelligence 
between her and them, if they do not fully conceive of im- 
presdons, and can not rcsi)oud to mysterious communications, 
she holds them unworthy of intercounc with her. She 
does not so much imust on high moral cvccllcnce as the 
criterion of their worth, as on their own account of their 
internal feelings. 

She holds very cheap, that gradual growth in piety which 
in, in reality, no less the efit'Ct of divine gmci-, than those 
instantaneous conversion^ wliich she bclievi'!< to be so com- 
mon. She can not be pcrsiDuled tlint, of every advance in 
piety, of every improvement in virtue, of every illumination 
of the undentAnding, of every amendment in the heart, of 
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every rectifioation of the will, the Spirit of Qod is no leas the 
author, because it is progressive, than if it were sudden. 
It is true Omnipotence can, when he pleases, still produce 
these instantaneous effects, as he has sometimes done ; but 
as it is not his established or common mode of operation, it 
seems vain and rash, presumptuously to wait for these mira- 
culous interferences. An implicit dependence, however, on 
such interferences, is certainly more gratifying to the genius 
of enthusiasm, than the anxious vigilance, the fervent pray- 
er, the daily struggle, the sometimes scarcely perceptible 
though constant progress of the sober-minded Christian. 
Such a Christian is fuUy aware that his heart requires as 
much watching in the more advanced as in the earUest 
stages of his religious course. He is cheerful in a well- 
grounded hope, and looks not for ecstasies, till that hope be 
swallowed up in fruitioD. Thankful if he feel in his heart 
a growing love to God, and an increasing submission to his 
will, though he is unconscious of visions, and unacquainted 
with any revelation but that which God has made in his 
word. He remembers, and he derives consolation from the 
remembrance, that his Saviour, in his most gracious and 
soothing invitation to the "heavy laden," has mercifully 
promised " rest," but he has no where promised rapture. 



CHAPTER VI. 



But to return to Mrs. Ranby's daughters. Is this ccm- 
sistency^ said I to myself, when I compared the inanity of 
the life witli the seriousness of tlie discourse ; and contrast- 
ed the vacant way in which the day was spent, with the 
decent and devout manner in which it was begun and end- 



edt I reooUeoted, that under the earlj though impetfect 
Mcred ioBtitutioii, the fire of the morning and evening sao- 
lifice waa never suffered to be extinguished during the day. 

Though Mrs. Ranby nould have thought it a little 
heathenish to have had her daughters instructed in poUte 
literature, and to have filled a Icisnre hour in reading to her 
a QBeful book,' that was not professedly religious, she felt no 
oompunction at their waste of time, or the trifiing pursuits 
in which the day was sufiered to spend itself. The piano- 
forte, when they were weary of the harp, copying some 
indifferent drawings, gilding a set of flower'pota, and nettings 
white gloves and veils, seemed to fill up the whole business 
of these immortal beings, of these Christians, for whom it 
had been solemnly engaged that tbey should manfully fight 
nnder Christ's banner. 

On a fiirtlier acquaintance, I was much more inclined 
to lay the blame on their education than their dispositiona. 
I found them not only good-humored, but charitably dis- 
posed : but their charities were small and casual, often ill 
applied, and always without a plan. They knew nothing 
oi the state, character, or wanta of the neighboring poor ; 
and it had never been pointed out to them that the instmo- 
tion of the young and ignorant made any part of the datf 
of the rich toward (lien). 

When I once ventured to drop a hint on this subject to 
Mrs. Bauby, she drily said there were many other ways of 
doing good to the poor, besides expoaing her daughlcn to 
the probability of catching diseases, and the certainty of 
getting dirt by such visits. Uer subscription was never 
wanting when she was guiU tare that the object was deeerv- 
ing. As I suspected that she a litde over-raled her own 
charity, 1 could not ftwbear observing, that 1 did not think 
it demanded a combination of uti the virtues to entitle a 
poor sick wretch to a dinner. And though I durst not 
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quote so light an authority as Hamlet to her, I could not 
help saying to myself, Give every man his dtie^ and who shall 
^scape whipping ? O ! if God dealt so rigidly with us ; if 
he waited to bestow his ordinary blessings till we were good 
enough to deserve them, who would be clothed ? who would 
be fed ? who would have a roof to shelter him ? 

It was not that she gave nothing away, but she had a 
great dislike to relieve any but those of her own religious 
persuasion. Though her Redeemer laid down his life for 
all people, nations, and languages, she will only lay down 
her money for a very limited number of a very Hmited class. 
To be religious is not claim sufficient on her bounty, they 
must be religious in a particular way* 

The Miss Ranbys had not been habituated to make any 
systematic provision for regular charity, or for any of those 
accidental calamities for which the purse of the affluent 
should always be provided ; and being very erpensive in 
their persons, they had often not a sixpence to bestow, when 
the most deserving case presented itself. Tliis must fre- 
quently happen where there is no specific fund for charity, 
which should be included in the general arrangement of ex- 
penses; and the exercise of benevolence not be left to 
depend on the accidental state of the purse. If no new 
trinket happened to be wanted, these young ladies were 
hberal to any application, though always without judging 
of its merits by their own eyes and ears. But if there was 
a competition between a sick family and a new brooch, the 
brooch was sure to carry the day. This would not have 
been the case, had they been habituated to visit themselves 
the abodes of penury and woe. Their flexible young hearts 
would have been wrought upon by the actual sight of mis- 
eries, the impression of which was feeble when it reached 
their ears at a distance, surrounded as they were with all the 
softnesses and accommodations of luxurious life. "They 




would do vhat the; could. They hoped it wsa not bo bad 
aa was represented." They fell into the usual way of paci- 
fying their contciences by their regrets ; and brought thenv- 
aelvea to believe (hat their sympathy with the suffering wns 
an atonement for their not relieving it. 

I obserrod v.-ith concern, during my ri^t, how little the 
Christian temper seemed to be considered as a part of the 
Gbristiao religion. This appeared in the daily concerns 
of this hi^ professor. An opinitm contradicted, a person 
of diflferent religious views commended, the smallest oppo- 
sition to her will^the intnision of an unseasonable visitor, 
even an imperfection in the dreHsing of some dish at table : 
such trides not only diftcomposed ber, but the discomposure 
was mauifestod with a vcbemcnce which she was not aware 
was a fault; nor did she seem at all sensible that her relig- 
ion was ever to be resorted to but on great oc^^asions, for- 
getting that great occasions but rarely occur in common 
life, and that these small pfisses, at which the enemy is 
perpetually entering, the true Christian will viplaatly guard. 

I observed in Mrs. Itnuby one striking inconmstency. 
While she considered it as forming a complete liue of 8<:pa- 
ration from the world, that she and her daughters abstained 
from public places, she had no objection to their indemnify- 
ing themselves for this forbearance, by devoting so monstrous 
a disproportion of their lime to tliat very amascinenl which 
constitutes so principal a part of diversion abroad. The 
time which is redeemed from what is wrong, is of little 
value, if not dwlicated to what is rittbt; and it is not 
enough that the doctrines of the gospel furnish a subject fqi 
discussion, if they do not furnish a princi[>lu of action. 

One of the most obvious defects which stnick me in this 
and two or three other fnmilieH, whom I afterward visited, 
was the want of companionableness in the daughtom. 
They did not seem to fonn a port of the family rompact ; 
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but made a kind of distinct branch of tbemselyes. Sarelj, 
when only the parents and a few select friends are met to- 
gether in a family way, the daughters should contribute 
their portion to enliven the domestic circle. They were 
always ready to sing and to play, but did not take the pains 
to produce themselves in conversation ; but seemed to car- 
ry on a distinct intercourse by herding, and whispering, and 
laughing together. 

In some women who seemed to be possessed of good in- 
gredients, they were so ill mixed up together as not to pro- 
duce an elegant, interesting companion. It appeared to me 
that three of the grand inducements in the choice' of a wife, 
are, that a man may have a directress for his fisunily, a pre- 
ceptress for his children, and a companion for himself. Can 
it be honestly affirmed that the present habits of domestic life 
are generally favorable to the union of these three essentials I 
Yet which of them can a man of sense and principle con- 
sent to relinquish in his conjugal prospects ? 



CHAPTER VII. 



I RETURNED to town at the end of a few days. To a 
speculative stranger, a London day presents every variety 
of circumsUmce in every conceivable shape, of which human 
life is susceptible. When you trace the solicitude of the 
morning countenance, the anxious exploring of the morning 
paper, the eager interrogation of the morning guest ; when 
you hear the dismal enumeration of losses by land, aiid 
perils by sea — taxes trebling, dangers multiplying, com- 
merce annihilating, war protracted, invasion threatening, 
destruction impending — ^your mind catches and communi- 




cateB the terror, and joa feel yonrself " &]l>iig, with a foil- 
ing BtAte." 

But when, in the course of the very same dsy, jou meet 
theee gloomy prc^osticaton at the sumptuous, not " dinner 
but Hecatomb," at the gorgeous f^te, the splendid spectacle ; 
when yon hear the frirolons discourse, witness the luznti- 
ona dissipation, contemplate the boandlees indulgence, and 
observe the ruinous gaming, you would be ready to exclaim, 
" Am I not supping in the antipodes of that land in which 
I breakfasted t Surely this is a country of different men, 
different characters, and different circumstances. This at 
least is a place in which there is neither fear nor danger, 
nor want, nor misery, nor war." 

If you observed the orerflowing subscriptions raised, the 
innumerable sodeties formed, the committees appointed, the 
agents employed, the royal patrons engaged, the noble pres- 
idents proTided, the palsce-lilce structures erected ; and all 
this to alleviate, to cure, and even to prevent, every calami- 
ty which the indigent can soffer, or the affluent couceive ; 
to remove not only want but ignorance ; to suppress not 
only misery hut vice — would you not exclaim with Hamle^ 
" What a piece of work is man I How noble in reason t 
How infinite iu bcultics I In action how like an angel ! In 
compassion how like a gcxl ?' 

If yoa looked into the whole comet-j ike eccentric orb of 
the human character; if you compared all the struggling 
contrariety of principle and of passion ; the clashing of 
opinion and of action, of resolution and of performance ; 
the victories of evil over the propensities to good ; if yon 
ooatraated the splendid virtue with the disorderly vice ; 
the exalted generosity with the selfish narrowness ; the 
provident bounty with the thoughtless prodigality ; the 
extremes of all that is dignified, with the excesses of all 
that is abjeet, ifoald yon not exclaim, in the very spirit of 




Pascal, O ! the grandeur and the littleness, the exiwIleoM 
and tho corruption, tlie majesty and the mennness of man ! 
If you attended the debates in our great deliberutiTe ii»- 
Bemblies; if you heard the argument and the eloquence, 
" the wisdom and tho wit,'* the public spirit and the diain- 
terestcdness ; Cartius's derotedness to his country, and 
Regnlu!»'s disdain of self, exprcBsed witli all the logic which 
reason csu suggeHt, and cmbelliabed with all the rhetoric 
which fancy can supply, would you not rapturously cry oo^ 
this is 

Above aJl Greek, above all Homao &m<i? 

Bnt if you discerned the bitter peraouality, the incurable 
prejudice, the cutting retort, the RU9]>icioua implication, tHk 
recrimi Dating sneer, the cherished animosity ; if you be- 
held the intereEts of nn empire standing still, the business 
of ihe civilized globe suspended, while two intellectual gladi- 
ators are thrusting each to give the other a fall, and to 
show his own strength ; would you not lament the littleness 
of the great, the inflrmities of the good, and the weaknesses 
of the wise ! Would you not, soaring a flight far above 
Hamlet or Pascal, apostrophize with the royal Psalmist, 
" Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man thai thou regardest him V 

But to descend to my individual concerns. Among my 
acqumntance, X visited two separate families, where the 
daughters were remarkably attractive ; and more than usu- 
ally endowed with beauty, sense, and elegance ; but I waa 
deterred from following up the acquaintance, by observing, 
in each family, pructices which, though very different, ^- 
most equally revolted me. 

In one, where the young ladies had large fortunes, they 
insinuated themselves into Ihe admiration, and invited the 
familiarity, of young men, by attenlJona the most flattering. 




and cirilitieH the moat aHuriog. When they had made sure 
of their aim, and the admirers wer« encouraged to make 
proposals, the ladies burst out into a loud laugh, wondered 
what the man could mean ; they never dreamt of any thing 
more than common politeness ; then petrified them with dis- 
tant looks, and turned about to practice the same arts on others. 

The other family in which I thought I had secured an 
ajjreeable intimacy, I instantly deserted on observing the 
gracious and engaging reception given by the ladies to more 
than one libertine of the most notorious profligacy. The 
men were handsome, and elegant, and fashionable, and had 
figured in newspapers and courts of justice. This degrading 
popularity rather attracted than repelled attention; and 
while the guilty associates in their crimes were shunned 
with abhorrence hy these rery ladies, the specious ondoers 
were not only received with compl^sance, but tliere was a 
sort of competition who should be most strenuous in their en- 
deavors to attract them. Surely women of fashion can hardly 
make a more corrupt use of influence, a talent for which they 
will be peculiarly accountable. Surely, mere personal purity 
can hardly deserve the name of virtue in tiioee who can 
sanction notoriously vicious cliaracters, which their repro- 
bation, if it could not reform, would at least degrade. 

On a further acquaintance, I found Sir John and Lady 
Belfield to be persons of much worth. They were candid, 
generous, and uncere. They saw the errors of the world 
in which they lived, but had not resolution to emancipate 
themselves from its shackles. They partook, indeed, very 
sparingly of its diversions, not so much because they sus- 
pected their evil tendency, as because they were weary of 
them, and because they had better resources in themselves. 

Indeed, it is wonderful that more people from mere good 
sense and just tasia, without the operation of any religious 
cmiaideralion, do not, when the first ardor is cooled, per- 




ceive the futility of what is oalled pleasure, and decline it 
as the moD de^.'lincs tbe amuBeineiits of tlio child. But 
fashionable Hwriety produces few persons, who, like the et 
courtier of King David, assign tLeir fourscore yeare 
reason for no longer " delighting in the voice of ^ngiog 
men and singiDg womon." 

Sir John and Lady BolfielJ, however, kept a large gene-, 
ral acquaintance ; and it is not easy to continue to sasociate 
with the n-arld, without retaining something of its apirik 
Tbeir standard of morals was high, compared with that of 
those with whom they lived ; but when the standard of iha 
gospel was suggestad, thej drew in a little, and thought 
thingg might be carried loofar. There was nothiog in their 
practice which made it their interest to hope that Chrisdi 
ity might not be true. They both assented to ila doctriuM, 
and lived in a kind of general hope of its final promises. 
But their views were neither correct, nor elevated. They 
were contented to generalize tlio doctrines of Scripture, and 
though they venerated its awfiil truths in the a^regAt^ 
they rather took them upon tru^t than labored to understand 
them, or to imbue their miuda with the spirit of them. 
Uany a high professor, however, might have blushed to 
how careliilly they exercised not a few Christian dispou- 
doDs; how kind and patient they were I how favorable in 
their construclJon of the actions of others 1 how charitable 
to the necessitous I how exact in veracity I and bow tender 
of the reputation of their neighbor ! 

Sir John had been early hurt by living ao much with 
men of the world, with wita, politicians, and philosophers. 
This, though he had escaped the contagion of false princi- 
ples, bad kept back the growth of such as were true. Men 
versed in the wor]<l, and ahstract«d from all reli^ous society, 
begin, in time, a little lo suspect whether their own roligioua 
opitiions may not possibly be wrong, or at leusi rigid, when. 




t&ey aee them lo opponto to (hose of persoDB to whoM 
jnd^ent they are accuatomed to loolc np in other points. 
He found too, that, in the society in which he lived, the 
reputation of religion detracted much firom that of talents ; 
Mid a man does not care to have hie nnderstandiDg ques- 
tioned by thoee U whose opinion he wishes to stand well. 
This apprehension did not, indeed, drive him to renounoe 
hia principles, but it led him to conceal them ; and that 
' pie^ which is forciUy kept out of sight, which has nothing 
to fortify, and erery thing to repel it, is too apt to do- 

Hia marriage with au amiable woman, whose virtues and 
graces attached him to bit own home, drew him off from 
the most dangerous of hia prior conneotions. This union 
had at onoe improved his character, and augmented hia 
bappiaeae. If Lady Belfield erred, it was through excess of 
kindness and candor. Her kindness led to the too great 
indulgence of her children ; and her candor to the too fi^ 
voraUe conatruction of the errors of her acquaintance. She 
was the very reverse of my Hampstead friend. Whereas 
Mrs. Ranby thou^t hardly any body would be saved, Lady 
Belfield comforted herself that hardly any body was in dan- 
^er. This opinioD was not l^ken up as a palliative to quiet 
ber conscience, on acooont of the sins of her own oonduct, 
for her conduct was remarkably correct ; bat it sprang fixna 
a nafanvl sweetness <rf temper, joined to a mind not sofB* 
denUy informed and guided by soriptor^ truth. She waa 
candid and teachable, bat as she could not help seeing that 
she had more religion than most of her acquaintance ; sha 
felt a secret complacency in observing how far her prind- 
plea rose above thein, instead of an humbling conviction of 
how br her own fell below the requisitions of the gospel. 

The fundamental error was, that she had no distinct view 
of tha ewmptions of boman natiue. She often lamented 
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the weaknesaeB and vicea of iudividiitUsi, but thought nil 
vic« an incidi-obtl, Dot a rodicul miscliief^ tbt effect of 
tbouglitlessoeis siid cflHual temptation. She talked with 
discrimination of the faults of some of Lor childreu ; but 
while slie rejoiced in the Lajipier disposilions of ike others, 
she never suspecled that they had &U brought into the 
world with tiiem any natural tendency to evil ; and thoiiglit 
it cruel to Buppone tliat Buch innocent tittle thinj^s hud sny 
such \rTong propensities as education would nut effectually 
cure. In every thin^' the oou]|i1cl« cuutrast of Mrs. Ranby 
— as the latter thought education could do nothing. Lady 
BetGeld thought it would do every thing ; that there was 
no good tendency which it would not bring to perfection, 
and no corruption which it could not completely eradicate. 
On the operation of a higher infliieace she placed too little 
dependence ; white Mrs. Ranby rested in aa unreasonable 
trust on an interference not warranted by Scripture. 

In regard to her children, Lady Belfield was led by the 
atrenglh of her oU'ection to extreme iiidulgeuce. She en- 
couraged DO vice in them, but she did not sufficiently check 
those indications which are the seeds of vice. She reproved 
the actual fault, but never thought of implsuting a prind- 
ple which might extirpate the evil from wlieuce the fault 
sprung ; so that the individual error and the individual 
correction wore continually recurring. 

As Mrs. Hanby, I ha>l observed, seldom quoted any ao- 
cred writer but St. Paul, I remarked that Lady Belfield 
admired almost exclusively Ecclcsiasles, Proverbs, and tha 
historical books of the Bible. Of the Epistles, that of St. 
James was her fnvorite ; the otiiers she thought chiefly, if 
not entirely, applicable to the circuin stances of the Jews 
and Pagans, to the converts from among whom they wera 
addressed. If she entertained rather an awful reverence 
for the doctrinal parts, than an earnest wish to study them, 
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It aroK &om tlte commoB mist&ke of beliering that they 
were purelj ipeculative, without being aware of their deep 
practical importance. But if these two ladies were diamet- 
rically opposite to each other in certain points, both wore 
frequently right in what they assumed, and both wrong only 
in what they rejected. Each oontended for one half of that 
which will not aave when di^oint«d &om the other, but 
which when united to it, makes op the complete Christiiui 
character. 

Lsdy Belfield, who was, if I may so speak, constitution- 
ally charitable, almost thought that heaven might be pur- 
chased by charity. She inverted the valuable superstructure 
of good works,. and laid thom as her foundation ; and while 
Mrs. Ranby would not, perhaps, much have blamed Moaea 
for breaking the tables of the law, had he only demolished 
the second, Lady Belfield would have saved the second, aa 
the more important of the two. 

Lady Belfield had less Tooity than any woman I ever 
knew who was not governed by a very strict religious prin- 
ciple. Her modesty never courted the admiration of the 
world, but her timidity too much dreaded its censure. She 
would not do a wrong thing to obtain any ^plause, but she 
omitted some right ones from the dread of blnme. 



CHAPTBE VIII. 

Thk house of Sir John BelGeld was become a pleasant 
kind of home to me. He and his lady seldom wont out in 
an evening. Happy in each other and in their children, 
though they lived much with the rational, they assooiated 
as liUle as diey thought possible with the racketing world. 
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Yet being known to be generally at home, tliey were ex- 
poBed to the iuroa-ls uf certAiu invaders, culled fine Itidiea, 
who, always afraid of twing too early for their parties, are 
constantly on the watch how to disburden themselrea for 
the iuterinedialo hour, of the heavy commodity Umt ; a 
raw material, which as they seldom work up at home, they 
are always willing to truck against the time of their laon 
domestic acquaintance. Now as theae last ham always 
something to do, it is nu unfiur traffic ; " all the reciprod^ 
is on one side," to borrow t}io expres^on of an illuaUioua 
statesman ; and the barter is aa disadvantiigcous to the so- 
ber bome-trader, as that of the honest aegroea, wbo exch&nge 
their gold-dust and ivory for [he beads aud bits of glaas of 
the wily English, 

These nightly imiptdoua, though sometimes inconvement 
to my friends, were of use to me, as they enabled me to see 
and judge more of the gay world than I could have done 
without going iu scorch of it; a risk which I thought bore 
no propoT^on to the gain. It was Uke learning the lan- 
guage of the enemy's country at home. 

One evening, when we were sitting happily alone in the 
libr&iy, LaJy Belfieid, working at her embroidery, chear- 
fidly joining in our little discussions, and cumpaiiug our 
peaceful pleasures with those pursued by the occupiers of 
the countless carriages which were tearing up the "wheel- 
worn streels," or jostling each other at the door of the next 
house, where a grand asaeniblv was collecting its myriads — 
Sir John asked what should be the evening book. Then 
rising, he took down from the shelf Akenside's Pleasures of 
Imagination, 

" Is il," said ho, as soon as he sat down, " the rage for 
novelly, or a real ilegeuoracy of taste, that we now so sel- 
dom hear of a poet, wbo, when I was a boy, was the admi- 
ration of ev^ry man who had a relish for true genius t I 
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emn not ddend hi* principles, nnce in a work, of which Man 
ia profesBodly the object, he has overlooked his immortalitj/ : 
ft subject which one wonden did not force itself upon him, 
•a so congenial to the Bablimity of his genina, whatever his 
religious views might have been. But to speak of Mm only 
as a poet ; a work which abounds in a richer profiisioQ of 
imagea, and a more vari^ated luxuriance of ezprsssion than 
the I^easnres of Imagination, can not eauly be found. The 
flimsy meti« of our day seems to add fresh value to hia 
amewy verte. We have no happier master of poetic nnm- 
bera ; none who better knew 

To boHd the lofty rhjme. 
He ctmdensed vigor, so indispensable to blank verse, the 
■klltful rariadou of the panse, the masterly structure of the 
period, and all the occolt myatenes of the art, can, perhaps, 
be beat learned from Akenside. If he could have conveyed 
to Thomson his melody and rhyme, and Thomson would 
bare pud him back in perspicuity and transparency of 
meaning, how might they have enriched each other I" 

"I con&aa," aud I, " in reading Akenside, I have ntfw and 
then found the same passage at once enchanting and unin- 
telligible. Aa it happens to many frequenters of the opera, 
the music always transports, but the words are not always 
undentood." I then desired my friend to gratify us with 
the first book of the Pleasures of Imagination. 

Sir John ia a passionate lover of poetiy, in which he haa 
a fine taate. He read it with much spirit and feeling, 
e^»ecially theae truly classical linee, 

Mimt, Mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven, 

Tin living Ibnntains in itself contains 

or beauteous and sublime : here band ia hand 

Sit pnnunouDl the graces-, here enthroned 

Celeetiol Venos, with divinest oita 

Invites the soul to never-Guliag Jo/. 




" The repulation of iliis exquisite passage," aaid he, lay- 
ing dowu tlie book, " is est«lilished bj tie consenting auf- 
fragc of all men of taste, though by the critical counteuanco 
you are begiuniiig to put on, you look oa if you had a mind 
to attack it." 

" So fiir from iC' Mid Ij " tist I know nothing more 
Bplendid in the whole mass of our poetry. And I feel «1- 
raoat guilty of high treason against the majesty of tlie 
aublimer Muses, in the remark I am going to hazard, on the 
celebrated lines which follow. Tiie poet's objecl, through 
this and the two following pagex, is to establish tha infioitd 
superiority of mind over unconscious mattoT, evsxt in its 
forest forms. The idea ia as just as the execution is beau- 
tiful ; so also is his supreme elevation of intellect, over 
GrMtneu of balk, or symmeti? of parts. 

Nothing again can be finer, than his subsequent prefer- 
ence of 

The powers of genius aad deaign, 

orer even the stripendoiia range 

Of pluQsLa, iims^ aud adamimtine sphorcs. 

He proceeds to ransack the stores of the mental and the 
moral world, as he bad done the world of mutter, and with 
a pen dipped in Hippocrenp, oppoaes to the hitler, 
Tho cliariDS of virtuous fricndflliip, etc. 



Of him who at 

All tlie mild ouiyeBtj of pnvato lilb, 
The graccftil tear llmt stryoni'j from otUar; 
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" Why, Charles,^ said Sir JohD, " I am glad to find you 
the enthusiastic eulogist of the passage of which I suspected 
you were about to be the saucy censurer." 

** Censure,'' replied I, ^ is perhaps too strong a term for any 
part, especially the most admired part of this fine poem. I 
nedS not repeat the lines on which I was going to risk a 
alight observation ; they live in the mind and memory of 
every lover of the Muses/' 

^ I will read the next passage, however,'' said Sir John, 
** that I may be better able to controvert your criticism : 

Look then abroad throagh nature to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And speak, oh man I does the capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
When g^t brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail ; 
For lo I the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 
And Rome again is free ? 

• 

**' What a grand and powerful passage I" si^d Sir John. 

** I acknowledge it," said I, *' but is it as just as it is 
grand ? Le vrai est le seul beau. Is it a fair and direct oppo- 
sition between mind and matter I The poet could not have 
expressed the image more nobly, but might he not, out of 
the abundant treasures of his opulent mind have chosen it 
with more felicity ? Is an act of murder, even of an usurp- 
er, as happily contrasted with the organization of matter, aa 
the other beautiful instances I named, and which he goes 
on to select? The superiority of mental beauty is the 
point he is establishing, and his elaborate preparation leads 



you to expect all hla other inatanoea to be drawn from pure 
mental excellence. His otLer ezempliGcalJons are general, 
this is parlicular. They are a class, tikis is only a variety. 
I question if Milton, who was at least as ardent a champion 
for liberty, and as much of aparty-mau-as Akenside, would 
have used this illustration. Milton, though be often inshtu- 
alee a political stroke in his great poem, always, I think, 
. generalizes. Whatever hod been his principles, or at nhai> 
ever period he had written, I question, when he wanted to 
desoribe the overthrow of authority by the rebel angels, if 
he would have illustrated it by Cromwell's seizing the mace, 
or the deuapitaliou of Charles. Much less, if be would 
have selected those two iuatances as the tiiumph of mind 
over matter." 

" But," said Sir John, " you forget that Akeoside profesB- 
edly adopts the laBguage of Cicero in his second Philippic." 
He then read the note beginning with, Ciesare Joterfeclo, etc 

"True," said I ; "I am not arguing the matter as a point 
of fact, but ua H point of just apphcation. 1 pass over the 
comjarison of Brutus with Jove, which by the way would 
have become Tully better than Akeuside, but which Tully 
would have perhaps thought too bold. Cicero adorns hie 
oration with this magniScent description. He relates it as 
an event, the jther uses it as an iUustrntionof that to which I 
humbly conceive it docs not exactly apply. Tiie orator patnla 
the violent death of a hero ; the poet adopts the description 
of the violent death, or rather of the stroke which caused it, 
to illustrate the perfection of intellectual grandeur. After 
all, it is as much a party question as a poetical one, A 
■question on which the critic will be apt to be guided in his 
decision by his politics rather than by his taste. The splen- 
dor of the passage, however, will inevitably dazzle tba 
feeling reader, till it produce the common efii^ct of eicessire 
brightness, that of somewhat blinding the beholder." 




CHAPTER IX. 

Whiu we wen tkoa pleiMntl^ engi^ed, the serruit an* 
nooDced His. Fentham ; and ■ bshionable looking woman, 
■boat the middle of life, rather jouthfitlljr dressed, and not 
far from handKHDC, made her jqqtearance. Inatead of break- ' 
iag forth into the omul modish jai^n, she politely entered 
into tbo aubject in which she found us engaged ; enried 
Imij Belfield the hq>ptneas of el^|;ant quiet, which she 
heiaelf might hare been equally enjoying at her own hooae^ 
and prnfmnni heraelf a wann admirer of poetiy. She would 
probably hare profeewd an equal fondnesB for metaphysics 
geometry, military tactics, or the Arabic language, if she 
had h^pened to bare found ua employed in the study of 

From poetry the transition to painting was eai^ and nat- 
onJ. Mn. Fentham poeseseed all thd phraseology of oon- 
noisMurahip, and asked me if I waa fond of picturee. I 
profisaaed the delight I took in them in strong, that is in 
true tenna. She politely said that Mr. Fentham had a very 
tolerable collection of the best masters, and particularly a 
Ittian, which she would be hap[^ to have the honor of 
showing me next morning. I bowed my tbankful assent ; 
she appointed the hour, and soon af)«r, looking at her watch, 
■aid she waa afraid ahe muat leave the delighta of such » 
■eleot and intareating society for a br less agreeable party. 

When she waa gone, I expressed my obligationa to her 
politeness, and anticipated the pleasure 1 should have in 
seeing her pictures. "She is much more aoiious that yott 
■hould see her Original*^ said Lady Belfield, smiling ; " tba 
kindiMSS ia not quiU diaiuteresled ; take care of your 
heart." Sir John, rather gravely, said, "It ta with reluct- 



aQC« that I ever say aoy thing to the prejudice of any body 
that 1 rei^eive in my houae ; but as tbo son of my valued 
friend, 1 think it fair to tell you tjiat tbis vigilant matron 
keeps a keen look out after all young men of fortune. This 
is not the first time (.hut tLe Titian has been loade the bait 
to catch a promising acquaiutanco. Indeed it is now 
grown so stale, that had you Dot been a new man, she would 
hardly have risked it. If you had happened not to like 
painting, some book would have been offered you. The 
return of a book naturally brings on a visit. But all then 
devices bave not yet answered. The damsels still renuln, 
like Shakspeare'e plaintive maid, ' in ain^ 
They do not, however, like lier, spend gloomy nigbU 



CnumtiEg cold hf mj 



6 pale, lifeleea moon, 



but in singing sprightUer roundelays to livelier suditon." 

I punctually attended the invitation, effectually shielded 
from danger by the friendly intimation, and a still more 
infallible .^Egis, the charge of my father never to embark in 
ujy engagement till I had made my visit to Mr. Stanley. 
My veneration for his memory operated as a complete de- 



I saw and admired the pictures. The pictures brought 
on an invitation to dinner. I found Mrs. Fentham to be in 
her conversation, a sensible, correct, knowing woman. Her 
daughters were elegant in their figures, well Instructed in 
the usual accompltsbments, well-bred, and apparently well 
tempered. Mr. Fentham was a man of business, and of the 
world. He bad a great income from a place under govern- 
ment, out of which the expenses of his lamily permitted 
him to save nothing. Private fortune he bad little or none. 
His employment engaged him almost entirely, so that he 
interfered but little with domestic affairs. A general air 




of elegance, almost amoaDtlog to magsifioeDce, pervaded 
the whole eetablishmeDt. 

I «t firet saw but little to excit« any Busptcion of the 
artificial character of the lady of the house. The first 
gleam of light vhich let in the truth was the eipresdoiiB 
most freqaent in Mrs. Fentham'B mouth — " What will the 
world Bay I" " What will people think (" " How will 
such a thing appear?" "Will it hare a good look I" 
"The world is of opinion." " Won't such a thing be cen- 
mtredr* On a little acquaintance 1 discovered that human 
api^aose waa the motiTe of all she eaid, and reputation her 
great object in all she did. Opinion was the idol to which 
afae sacrificed. Decorum was the inspirer of her duties, and 
praise the reward of them. The standard of the world was 
the standard by which she weighed actions. She had no 
higher principle of couduct. She adopted the forms of 
religion, because she saw that, carried to a certain degree, 
they rather produced credit than censure. While her hus- 
band adjusted his accouuta on the Sunday momiog, she reg- 
nlariy carried her daughters to church, except a head-ache 
had been caught at the Saturday's opera ; and as regularly 
exhibited herself and them af^rward in Hyde-Fark. As 
she said it whs Mr. FentLam's leisure day, she complimented 
him with always haviog a great dinner on Sundays, but 
alleged her piety as a reason for not baring cards in the 
evening at home, though she had no scruple to make one 
at a private party at a friend's house ; soberly couditionlng, 
however, that there should not be more than Ihru tabUi ; 
the right or wrong, the decorum or impropriety, the gayety 
or grarity always being made specifically to depend on the 
number of tables. 

She was, in general, extremely severe against wumen who 
had loet their reputation ; thougli she had no heuUtlon in 
visiting a few of the moat disboaorable, if they won of 



high rank or belonged to a certain set in that ca8«, sh« 
excused hersL-ll' by saying, " That as fashionable people con- 
tinued to couatenance them, it was not for her to be scrup- 
ulouB ; one must sail with the stream ; I can't set my &c« 
against the world." But if an unhappy girl bad been 
drawn attide, or one who had not rank to bear her out had 
ertwJ, that allured the case, and she then expressed tha 
most virtuous iiidiguation. Wlien modesty happened to 
be in repute, not the necks of Queen Elizabeth and 
her counJy vii^ns were more entrenched in rufis aod 
shrouded in tuckers, than those of Mrs. Fentbam and her 
daughters; but when display became the order of the 
day, the Grecian Venus whs scarcely more unconscious of 
a vail. 

With a very good undeistandiug she oever allowed hep- ' 
self one original thought, or one spontaneous action. Her 
ideas, ber language, and ber conduct were entirely regulated 
by the ideas, language, and conduct of those who stood 
well in the world. Vanity in her was a steady, inward, but 
powerMIy pervading principle. It did not evaporate in 
levity or indiscretion, but was the hidden, though fordbla 
spring of her whole course of action. She had all tbe 
gratification which vanity affords in secret, and all the 
credit which its prudent operation procures in public She 
was apparently guilty of no excess of any kind. She had a 
sober scale of creditable vices, and never allowed herself to 
ezc«ed a few stated degrees in any of them. She repro- 
bated gaming, but could not exist without cards. Maaque- 
radeeshe censured as highly extravagant and dangerous, but 
when given by ladies of high (quality, at their own houses, 
she thought them an elegant and proper amusement. 
Though she sometimes went to the play, she did not care 
fur what passed on the stage, for she confessed the uliiuf 
pleasure the theatre afforded was to reckon up, when she 
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ODM tuxne, how nuui; dochesees and counteeses had bowed 
to her acroas the house. 

A complete despot at home, her arbitrariness is so vailad 
bj GorrectDess of manner, and studied good breeding, that 
she obtains the credit of great mildness and moderation. 
She ia said not to love her daughters, who come too near 
her in age, and go too much beyond her in beanty to be 
fbrgiren; jet like a consummate politician, she is ever 
labotiog for their advancement. She has generally WTeral 
•cfaemea in hand, and always one scheme under another, 
the onder-plot ready Vo be brought forward if the principal 
one Gulo. Though ahe encourages pretenders, yet she ia 
afraid to accept of a tolerable prt^Kisal, lest a better should 
present itself; bnt if the Icrftier hope fuls, she then con- 
trives to lure back the inferior offer. She can balance to 
a nicety, in the calculation of chances, the advantagea 
or disadvantages of a higher poesibility against a lower 
probability. 

ntoogh she ndther wants reading nor tasto, hei mind ia 
never sufficiently disengaged to make her an agreeable com- 
panion. Her head is always at work conjecturing the 
event o( every freah ball and every new acquaintance. She 
can not even 

Take ha tea without a ■! 



She set out in life with a very slender acqoiuntanoe, and 
clung for a while toone or two damaged peereBses, who were 
not received by women of their own rank. But I am told 
it was curious to see with what adroitness she could eitri- 
cato heraelf from a dbrepatable acquaintance, when a more 
honorable one stepped iu to fill the niclie. She made her 
way rapidly, by iDBiDuatiog to one person of note Low in* 
timato ahe was with another, and to both what handsome 
things each aaid of the other. By consUnt attenliona, 



petty offices, and measured fluttety, ehe has got (boting into 
olmoal every faouae of distinction. Her diMwmm in invari- 
able. She boasts Uiat sbe was never guilty of the inde- 
cency of violent passion. Foor woman ! she lancies Ibere 
IB no violent passion but tbat of anger. Little does sba 
tliink that ambition, vanity, the Lunger of applause, a rage 
for being universally tnown, are all violent passions, how- 
ever modified by discretion or varaiahed by art. She suf- 
fers too all that " vexation of spirit" which treads on the 
lieels of "vanity." Disappointment and jealousy poison 
the days deTot«d to pleasure. Hie party does not answer. 
The wrong people never stay away, and the right onea never 
come. The guest for whom the fSte is made is euro to fail. 
Her party is thin, while that of her competitor overflows ; 
or there is a plenty of dowagers and a paucity of young 
men. When the costly and elaborate supper is on the table 
excuses arrive ; even if the supper is crowded, the daughters 
remun upon bands. Eow strikingly does she eseuplify 
the strong expression of — " laboring iu the fire for very van- 
ity" — " of giving her money for that which ia not bread, 
and her labor for Chat which satisQeth not I" 

After spending the day at Mrs. Fentham's, I went to sup 
with my fiienda in Cavendish-square. Lady Balfiold was 
impatient for my histoty of the dinner. But Sir John said, 
laughing, " You shall not say a word, Charies — I cau tall 
how it was as oxiMiiy as if I had been there. Charlottci, 
who has the best voice, was brought out to sing, but was 
placed a little behind, as her person is not quite perfect ; 
Maria, who is the most picturesque figure, was put to atli- 
fudinize at the baip, arrayt>d in the costume, and a^nnting 
the feacinating graces of Mannion's Lady Heron : 

F^ was her roimdeil arm, u o'er 
TliB strings lier Qotsers flew. 



Hien, Clurlea, was the moment of peril I then, according 
to joar &Torite Milton's moet ii 



For fear, bowerer, that tout heart of adamant ahould hold 
oat agunat all these perilous assaults, its vulnerability 
was iried in other quarten. The Titian would naturally 
lead (o Ijvinia'a drawii^s. A beautiful sketch of the lakes 
would be produced, witii a gentle intimfLlion, what a sweet 
place Westmoreland roust be to lire in I When you had 
exhausted all proper raptures on the art and on the artist, it 
would be recollected, that as Westmoreland was so near 
Bcotlaud, you would naturally be fond of a reel. The reel 
of coune succeeded." Then, putting himself into an atti- 
tude and {^leaking theatrically, he continued, 



Oh ! no, I forgot uniTersal Fan could not join, but be could 
admire. Then all the perfections of all the nymphs bunt 
OD you in full blaze. Such a concentration of attractions 
you never could resist I You are but a man, and now, 
doubtless, a lost man." Here he stopped to finish his 
laugfa, and I'wan driven reluctantly to acknowledge that hia. 
picture, though a caricature, wsa, notwithstanding, a re- 
semblance. , 

" And so," said Sir John, " yon were brought under no 
power of incantadou by this dangerous visit. You will 
not be driven, like the tempted Ithacnn, to tie yourself to 
a mast, or to flee for safety from the enchantment of these 

While we were at supper, with mora gravity, he said, 
" Among the nuioni objeola of amtntioD, tha« are few in 



Ufa which iiring less accession to its comfort, than an an- 
conaing struggle to rise to an elevation in socielj very much 
aboTe the level of our own conditioD, without being aided 
by any Btrongur sscetiding power than mere vanity. Great 
tjileots, of wlmtevor kind, have a natural tendency to rise, 
itnd to liA. their possessor. Tiie Same in mounting does 
but obey its impulse. But when there is no energy more 
powerful ttinn the passion to be great, destitute of the gifts 
which confer greatness, the painful efforts of ambition are 
like water, forced above ila level by mechanical powers. It 
requires constant exertions of art, to keep up what art first 
set a-goiog. Poor Mrs. Feiitham's head is perpetually at work 
to maintain the olevatiou she has reached. And kow little 
after all is she oouEddered by those on whose carossos her 
happiness depends ! She has lost the esteem of her orig- 
inal circle, where she might have been respected, without 
giuning that of her high associuti-'s, who, though they re- 
ceive her, still refuse ber claims of equality. She is not 
considored as of their ctUiblMmetti i it is but loieration at 
beat. 

At Mrs. Fentham's, I encountered Ijtdy Bab Lawlees, a 
renowned modish dowager, famous for laying siege to the 
heart of every distinguished man, with the united artillery 
of her own wit and her daugliters' beauty. How many 
ways there are of being wrong ! She was of a character 
dtnmetricaUy opposite to that of Mrs. Penlham. She bad 
the same end in view, but the means she used to accom- 
plish it were of a bolder strain. Lady Bab affected no 
delicacy, she laughed at reserve slie had shaken bands 
with decorum. 

She hclil the noity tenor of hor way 

with no ns.sumed refinement; and, so far from shielding her 
deaigns behind the mask of decency, she disdained the ob- 




Botete expedient. Her plana sncoeeded tlie more infalliUy, 
because ber frankDeae defeated all snspicioD. A man oould 
never diriiw that mich gsy and open aasanlta oould bars 
their foundation in d«aga, and be gave her (dli credit for 
artless aimpKcity, at tbe moment sbe wa« catching; hjm in 
her tmls. If sbe now and then had gone too tar, and by a 
momentary orernght, or exoemre lerity had betrajred too 
mncb, with infinite addren ahe wonld make a crane-neok 
torn, and &I1 to discowng, not without abih^, some moral 
or theological topic Thu« she afiected to establish the 
character of a woman, thoughtlees through wit, indista^Qt 
through simplicity, but religious on principle. 

As there ia no part of the appendage to a wife, which I 
faave ever more dreaded than a Hachiarelian mother, I 
should have been deaf to wit and blind to beaii^, and dead 
to adranoea, bad their united batteriea been directed against 
me. But I had not the ambidon to aspire to that honor. 
I was much too low a marii for her loflj um. She had a 
natural antipathy to every name that oonld not be found in 
the red book. She equally shnnk from untitled opalenoe 
and indigent nobility. Sbe knew by instinct if a younger 
son was in the room, and by a petrifying look checked hii 
most distttnt approaches ; while with her powerfol speUs she 
never failed to draw within her magio drcle the Bplen(Ud 
heir, and charm him to her purpose. 

Highly born herself^ she had eaHy been married to a 
rich man of inferior rank, for the sake of a large aettlemenL 
Her plan wis, that her daughters (who, by the way, an 
modest and estimable), should find in the man they mar- 
ried, still higher birth than her own, and more riohea than 
her husband's. 

It was a curious speculation to compare them two fnenda, 
and to obaerve how much leee the refined maneuvers of Vn. 
Fentham answered, than the open BMaulta of tbe iutnpd ' 



Lady Bab. All the intricacies and labyrinths which tlu 
former has been so skiltfiil and so patient in wearing, have 

ery, the affecting to take for granted the offer whidi waa 
never meant lo be made, and treating that aa concluded, 

victim of the other into the trap, before he knew it was set : 
the depth of her plot couBtsting in not appearing to have 
any. It was a novelty in inb-igue. An originality which 
defied all competition, and in which no imitator had any 
chance of Buccess. 


CHAPTER X. 

Sm Joes carried me one morning 1« call on Lady Den- 
Lam, a dowager of fashion, who hud grown old in the * 
tranimols of llie world. Though she seems resolved to die 
in the harness, yet ehe piques berself on being verj' relig- 
ious, and no one inveighs against flifidelity or impiety with 
more pointed censure. " She has a grand-danghter," said 
Sir John, " who lives with her, and whom she has trained 
to walk precisely in her own steps, and which, she thinks, 
it the ifloy »kf should gjf The girl," added be, smiling, " is 

persnaded that, as a friend, I could procure you a good re- 
ception." 

her with a book lying open before her. From a glance 
which I caught of the large black letter, I saw it was a 
Week's Prfparatlwi. This book, it seems, constantly lay 
open before her from breakfast to dinner, at this season. 




It was Famion week. But as this is the room in which 
she sees all her morning visitors, to none of whom is she 
ever denied, even at this period of retreat, she could only 
pick Qp momentary snatches of reading in the short ioler- 
rals between one person bowing out and another courtesying 
in. Miss Denham sat by, painting flowers. 

Sir John saked her ladyship if she would go and dine 
in a &mily way with Lady Belfield. She drew np, looked 
grave, sod said with much solemnity, that she should never 
tbiok of dining abroad at this holy season. Sir John sud, 
" As we have neither cards nor company, I thought yoa 
might as well have eaten your chicken in my house as in 
your own.'' But though she thought it a sin to dine with 
a sober family, she made herself amends for the sacrifice, 
by letting us see that her heart was brimful of the world, 
' pressed down and running over. She indemuifled herself 
for her abntinence from its diveruons, by indulging in tb« 
only pleasures which she thought compatible with the 
sanctity of the seosou, uncharitable gofiup, and unbound- 
ed calumny. She would not touch a card for the world, 
but she played over to Sir John the whole game of the pre- 
ceding Saturday night: told him by what a shAmefiil 
inattention her partner had lost the odd trick ; and that she 
should not have been beaten afler all, had not her adver- 
sary, she verily believed, cootrived to look over her hand. 

Sir John seized the only minute inVhich we were alone, 
to ask her to add a guinea to a little sum he was collect- 
ing for a poor tradesman with a large family, who had been 
burned out a few nights ago. " His wife," added he, " was 
your favorite maid Dixon, and both are deserving people." 
" Ah, poor Dixon I She was always unlucky," replied the 
lady. " How could they be so careless ! Surely they might 
have put the fire out sooner. They should not have let it 
get ahead. I wonder people are not more active." "It is 



loo Iiitc to inquire nbout that," said Sir John ; ** the quesljun 
now is, not liow iLeir lo«s might ha¥o bej^n preveoteil, but 
how it may \» repaired," " I am really quite soirj-," said 
alie, " that [ can give you nothing. I have hfui so many 
calls lately, that my charity purse is completely exhausted 
— and that abominnble property-tax makes me quite a 
heggw." 

Wliile alie was speaking, I glanced at the open leaf at, 
"Charge them that are rich in this worid that they be 
ready t« give ;" and directing my eye farther, it fell on, 
" Be not deceived. God is not mocked." These were (he 
awful p&ssBges which formed a part of her PvjM^aliim ; 
and this was tbe practica] use she made of them ! 

A down persons of both sesea " had their exits and their 
entrances" duringour stay; for the scene was so strange, 
and the character ao new to me, that I felt unwilling to stir. 
Among other visitors was Signor Sijuallini, a favorite opera 
singer, whom she patronized. Her fiice was lighted up 
with joy at the sight of him. He brought her an admired 
new air in which he was preparing himself, and sung a few 
notes, that she might say she had heard it tJie first. She 
felt all the dignity of the privilege, and extolled the air with 
ol! the phrases, cant, and rapture ai diUttantfism. 

After this, she drew a paper from between the leaves of 
her still open book, which she showed him. It contained 
a liat of all the company she had engaged to attend his 
benefit " I will call on some others," said she, " to-morrow 
after prayers. I am soriy this is a week in which I can not 
aee my fiienda at their iissembbea, but on Sunday you know 
it will be over, and I shall have my house full in the even- 
ing. Next Monday will be Easier, and I shall [»e at our 
dear Duchess's private masquerade, and then I hope to see 
and engage the whole worliL Here are ten guineas," swd 
she in a half whisper to the obseqaious Signor ; " you may 
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tnention wh&t I ^ve for my ticket, snd it may set the fash- 
ion going" She then pressed & ticket on Sir John and 
another on me. He declined, sajing with great tangfroid, 
" You know we are Handeliana.^ What eicuse I made I 
do not well know ; I only know that I saved my ten guin- 
eas with A very bad grace, but felt bound in conadence to 
add them to what I Bad before eabscribed to poor IHxon. 

Hitherto I had never seen the gnat-etrainer aud the 
omel-flwallower so rtrikiiigly exemplified. And it is ob- 
servable how forcibly the truth of Scripture is often illus- 
trated by those who live in the boldest opposition to it. If 
you have any doubt while you are reading, go into the 
world and your belief will be confirmed. 

As we took our leave, she followed us to the door, I hoped 
it was with the guinea for the fire ; but the only whispered 
Sir John, though he did not go himself, to prevail on such 
and such ladies to go to Squallini's benefit. " Pray do," 
Riid she, " it will be chnrily. Poor fellow ! he is sadly out 
at elliowH ; he has a fine liberal spirit, and cau hardly make 
his large income do." 

When we got into the street we admired the splendid 
chariotand laced liveries of this tnrfi^nl professor, for whom 
our charity bad been just solicited, and whose " liberal 
spirit," my friend ai<8ureil me, consist^ in sumptuous living 
and the indulgence of every fasliionfble lice. 

I could not reHtrain mv exclamations as soon as we got 
out of hearing. To Sir John, the scene was amusing, but 
to him it had lost the interest of novel^. " I have known 
her ladyship about twelve years," said he, " and of conraa 
hare witnessed a doten of these annual paroiysnu of devo- 
tion. I am persuaded that she is a gainer by them on her 
own principle, that is, in the article of pleasure. This short 
periodical abatiiMiioe whets her appetite to a keener relish 
tor so^mikM ajjoTOMiit; utd while sbe fiwta flum unnse- 
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menls, her blinded conaoionce enjoys s foast of seir-jfrstnlar- 
tton. Slie feeils on the reDnembranoe of her selfiJeaiul, evea 
after ehe has rt'tiiniod to those delights wliich she tiiiuks 
hiT retreat has fairly purchused. She considers religion as 
a system of paios aod penalties, by the voluntary eudaring 
of which, for a short time, she shall compound for all the 
iodulgencea of the year. She ia pereuaded that something 
must be annunltv forborne, in order to nuike ber peace. 
After these periodical atonements, the Almighty being in 
her debt, will be oblipMi at last to pay her with hesven. 
Tliis compowlion, whjeb rather brings her in on the cred- 
itor aide, not only quiets her conscience fnr the past, bat 
enables her joyfully to enter on a new score." 

I asked Sir John how Lady Belfield could a£Sociat« with 
a woman of a eliaracter bo opposite to her own ! " What 
can WB do !" said ho, "we ran not he singular. We must 
conform a little to the world in which we live." Trusting 
to his extreme good nature, and fired at the scene to which 
I had been a witneui, I ventured to observe that Don-oon- 
fonnity to such a world as that of which this lady was ■ 
specimen, was the very criterion of the reli^on taught by 
Him who had declared by way of pre-eminent distinolJoD, 
that " his kingdora was not of tliis world." 

"Yoa are a young man," answered he mildly, "and this 
delicacy and these prejudices would soon wear off if you 
were to live some time in ihi; world." " My dear Sir John," 
said I, warmly, " by the grace of God, I never leill live in 
the world; iit leas^ I never will associsite with that part of 
it whose society would be sure to wear off that delicacy and 
remove those prejudices. Why this is retaining all tlis 
worst part of popery. Here is tlie abstinence without the 
devotion ; the outward observance without the interior hu- 
miliation ; the suspending of sin, not, only without any deugo 
of forsaking it, but with a fixed resolution of returning to it, 
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and of increBsing the gmt by the forbaamsca. Nay, tLo 
■ins she retains in order to mitigate the horron of for- 
bearance, are aa bad as those she laya down. A poat- 
poned nn, which is fully inleoded to be resumed, is as 
much worse than a sin peraisted in, as deliberate bypoo 
rifiy is wone than the impulse of passion. I desire not a 
more explicit comment on a text which I was once almost 
tempted to ^ink unjust ; I mean, the greater facility of the 
entrance of gross and notorious offenders into heaven than 
of these formalists. No I U Miss Denham were sole heiress 
to Crcesus, and joined the beauty of Cleopatra to the wit of 
Sappho, I nerer would connect myself with a disciple of 
that school." 

" How many ways there are of being unhappy V aaid 
Sir John, as we returned one day from a ride we had taken 
some miles out of town, to call on a friend of his. " Mr. 
Stanhope, <*tiom we have just quitted, is a man of greatelo- 
gance of mind. Uia early life was passed in liberal studies, 
atid in the beet company. But his fair proapecta were 
blasted by a disproportiooate marriage. He was drawn in 
by a ranity too natural to young men, that of fancying 
himself preferred by a woman who had no one recom- 
mendation but beauty. To be admired by ber whom all 
his a<»^uaintance admired, gratified bis amoar propre, Ue 
was overcome by ber marked attentions so far as to declare 
himself, without knowing her real disposition. It was some 
time bvfore his prepossession allowed him to discover that 
she was weak and ill-informed, selfi.^ and bad-tempered. 
What she wanted in uoderstanding, she made up in qurit. 
The more she exacted, the more he submitted ; and her de- 
mands grew in proportJon to his sacrifices. My friend, with 
patient afiection, struggled for a long time to raise her 
cbamcler, and to enlighten her mind ; bat finding that she 
pouted whenever be toc^ up a book, and that she eveo hid 
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the new^aper before he bad rend it, corojilaining thfttlie 
preferred any thing to her company ; the sot'iness of hi* 
temper an<l liis hiibitnnl itidolence at length prer&iJed. Hi* 
better judgmeiil sunk in the hopeless contest. For & qnici 
life, he has submitted to a disgraceful life. The Mimprcn 
ruise has not answered. He has incurred the dej^nidi 
which, by a more spirited conduct, he might have iiToide<^' 
and has missed the quiet which he sacrificed hjs dignity tai 
purchase. Qe compassiouotee her foily, and continues to 
traoHiate tii^r wearisome interruptions into the flattering 
guage of affection. 

" lu compliment to her, no lens thnn in justificfttion 
his own choice, he has persuaded himself that aU 
are pretty much alike. That in point of capacity, disposi- 
tion, and knowledge he has but drawn the common lo^- 
ttith the balance in his favor, of strong affection and unsul* 
lied virtue. He hardly over sees his fine librafv, which JB 
the object of her supreme aversion, but wiutcs his days ia 
listless idleness and his evenings at cards, tlie only thing in 
which she tate« a bvely intereau His fine mind is, I 6 
growing mean and disingenuous. The gentlenesi of 
temper leads him not only V sacrifice his peace, but to 
fiinge on his veracity in order to keep her quiet " All &i 
eolertainment he finds at dinner is a recapitulation of tha 
faults of her maids, or the impertinence of her footnieo, or 
the negligence of her gardener. If to please her he joint, 
in the censure, she turns suddenly about, and defends thent. 
If he vindicates them, she insists on their irumediatu di^ 
mission ; and no sooner are they irrevocably discharged, 
than she is continually dwelling on their perfections, and 
then it is only their successors who have any faults. 

"He is now so afraid of her driving out his few romait* 
ing old servants, if she sees his partiality for them, that !a 
order to conceal il, h^ affects to reprimand them as the only 
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meana for tbem to secure her favor. Thus the int^rity of 
hia heart is giviog nay to a potty duplicity, and the open- 
ness of liis teinp<>r to shabby artifices. lie could submit to 
the loea of his comfort, but seDsIbly feels the dimiDution of 
hia credit The loss of hia uaefulneaa too is a constant 
source of regret,- She will not eren suffer him to act as a 
magistrate, lest her doors should be beset with vagaboads, 
and her house dirtied by men of business. If he chance to 
commend a dish he haa tasted at a fHend'a house — Yea, 
every body's tfaings are good but hers, she can never please. 
lie had always better dine abroad, if nothing is fit to be 
eaten at home. 

" Though poor Stanhope's conduct is so correct, and hia 
attachment to his wife so notorious, he never ventures to 
commend i;ny thing that is stud or done by another woman. 
She has, indiMKl, no definitive object of jealousy, but feels 
an uneasy vague sensation of envy at any thing or person 
he admires. I believe she would be jealous of a fine day, 
if her husband praised it. 

" If a tale reaches her ears of a wife who has failed of her 
duty, or if the public newspapers record a divorce, then she 
awakens her husband to a sei^ of his superior happiness, 
and her own irreproachable virtue. O Charles, the woman 
who, reposing on the laurels of her boosted virtue, allows 
herself to be a disobliging, a peevisti, a gloomy, a discon- 
tented companion, defeats one great end of tlie institution, 
which is happiness. The wife who violates the marriage 
vow, is indeed more criminal ; but the vety magnitude of 
her crime emancipates bcr husband; while she who makea 
him not dislionoRible, but wretched, fastens on him a mis- 
ery for life, from which no laws can free him, and under 
vliii'h religion alone can support him.'" 

We coutinoed talking, till we reached home, on the mul- 
titude o( nmniagM m which the parties are " joined act 




matched," and where tho tvTm vnim is a mispmblo mw- 
nomLT. 1 ciodeovoreti to turn oil these uew tu^iiuaintaiiiw* 
W iiecomit, and (■ousi.ierod myself nt e»erj- vim't I ntaUc, ■» 
taking a losaon for my own conduct. I bebcld the miscar^ 
riagcs of others, not only with concern for the indivtilual, 
but HB bciicons to bgbt me on itiy wiiy. It was no breach 
of charity to use the aberradoua of my ftcquaintunce for 
the purpose of making my own course more direct, I 
loofc care however, never to lose sight of the humbling con- 
sideration tJiat my own deviations were e<]ually liable to be- 
come the object of their animadversion, if the same moUva 
had led them to the same serutiay, 

I remwneJ some weeks longer in tonu,indulging myself 
in all its safe sighla, and all ita sober pleasures, 1 examined 
whatever was new iu art, or curious in scienee. I found 
out the best pictures, saw the bent statues, explored iba 
best museums, heard the best apcakcn in Uie courts of law, 
the best preachers in the church, and the best orators in 
parliament; attended the best lectures, and viRiled the beet 
company, in the most correct, though not idways Uio moat 
fashionable sense of the terra. I associaled with manj 
learned, sensible, anil some pious men, commodities witit 
which London, with all its fiiults, abound)', perhaps, mora 
than any other place ou the habilnble globe. I became ac- 
quainted with many agreeable, well informeJ, valuabla 
women, with a few who even seemed in a good measare to 
live above the world while they wore living in it. 

There is a large elass of exeellent female characters who 
on account of that very exeetlenoe, are little known, be- 
cjiuse \o be known i$ not tidr olgecl. Their ambition has 
a Ixittcr taste. They pass thr<'ugh life honored and re- 
spected in their own siiiall, but not unimiwrbiul apliero, nod 
approved by Him, " whose ihey are, and whom they serve," 
though their faces are hardly known in promiscaoua society. 
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If tb«y ocuasion little sensadou abroad, they produce much 
happiaeas at home. And when once a womao who has 
" all appliances and tneana to get it," can withatand the 
ioloxication of the fl;itti?rer, and the adoration of the fash- 
ionable ; can conquer the fondneea for public diatioctjon, 
can resist the temputiona of that magic circle to which she 
is courted, and in which she is qualified to shine — this ii 
indeed a trial of finoness ; a trial in which those who ha?« 
never been callod to resist themselves, can hardly judge of 
the merit of resialance in others. 

These are the women who biesa, dignify, and truly adorn 
society. The painter indeed does not make his fortune by 
their sitting to him ; the jeweler is neither brought into 
Togue by furnishing their diamonds, bot undone by not 
being paid for them ; the prosperity of the milliner does 
not depend on affixing their name to a cap or a color; the 
poet doea not celebrate them ; the novelist doea not dedi- 
cate to them ; but they posscaa the ufTection of their hus- 
bands, the attachment of their children, the esteem of the 
wise and good, and above all they possess His (tivur, " whom 
to know is life eternal." Among these I doubt not I might 
have found olgeoU highly deserving of my heart, hnt the 
injunction of my father was a sort of panoply which guard- 
ed it 

I am persuaded that such women compose a larger por> 
tion of Uie sex, than ia generally allowed. It ia not the 
number, but the noise which makes a sensation, and a set 
of 'fair dependent young creatures who ore every night 
forced, some of them reluclantly, upon the public eye ; and 
a bevy of faded matrons rougt-d and rcp:ured fur an un- 
grnieful public, deud to thi;ir blanilishmcnts, do not com* 
[tose the whole female world ! I repeat it — a hundred 
amlnble women, who are living in the quiet practice of 
their duties, and the modest exertioa of their tolenta, do not 
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fill the public eye, or reach the public ear, like one aspiring 
leader, who, huDgering for observatioD, and disdaining cen- 
sure, dreads not abuse but oblivion ; who thinks it more 
glorious to head a little phalanx of ^shionable followers, 
than to hold out, as from her commandiDg eminence,. and 
imposing talents she might have done, a shining example of 
all that is great, and good, and dignified in woman. These 
sell-appointed queens maintain an absolute but ephemeral 
empire over that little fantastic aristocracy which they call 
the world — admiration besets them, crowds attend them, 
conquests follow them, inferiors imitate them, rivals envy 
them, newspapers extol them, sonnets deify them. A few 
ostentatious charities are opposed as a large atonement for a 
few amiable weaknesses^ while the unpaid tradesman is ex- 
posed to ruin by their vengeance if he refuses to trust them, 
and to a jail if he continue to do it. 



CHAPTER XI. 



The three days previous to my leaving London were 
passed with Sir John and Laly Belfield. Knowing I was 
on the wing for Hampshire, they promised to make their 
long intended visit to Stanley Grove during my stay there. 

On the first of these days we were agreeably surprised at 
the appearance of Dr. Barlow, an old friend of Sir John, 
and the excellent rector of Mr. Stanley's parish. Being 
obliged to come to town on urgent business for a couple of 
days, he was charged to assure me of the cordial welcome 
which awaited me at the Grove. I was glad to make this 
early acquaintance with this highly respectable divine. I 
made a thousand inquiries about his neighbors, and ex- 
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pneaed mj- impatience to toow more of a family id whow 
cbaractera I already' felt a more than common interest. 

"Sir," said he, "if you set me talking of Mr. Stanley, 
you must abide by the conscqiiencea of your indiscretion, 
and bear with the Jo^juacity of which that subject never 
bils to make me guilty. He is a greater blessing to me as 
a friend, and to my parish as an example and a benefactor 
than 1 can describe." I assured him that he coiiJd not be 
too minute in speaking of a man whom I had been early 
taught to admire, by that exact judge of merit, my late 
&lher. 

" Mr. Stanley," said the worthy doctor, " ia about aix- 
and-forty, bis admirable wife is about six or seven yean 
younger. He passed the early part of his lile in London, in 
the best society. His commerce with the world was, to a 
mind like his, all pure gain ; for he brought away from it 
all the good it had to give, without exchanging for it one 
panicle of his own integrity. He acquired the air, man- 
ners, and sontimenU of a gentleman, without any sacrifice 
of his sincerity. Indeed, he may be said to have turned hia 
knowledge of the world to a icli^ous account, for it baa en- 
abled bim to recommend religion to those who do not like 
it well enongb to forgive, fur its sake, the least awkward- 
ness of gesture, or inelegance of manner, 

" When I became acquainted with the family," continued 
he, " I told Mrs. Stanley that I was afrud her husband hurt 
religion in one sense as much as he recommended it to an- 
other ; for that some men who would forgive him his piety 
for the sake of his agreeableness, would be led to dislike 
religion more than ever in other men in whom the jewel wu 
not Ml well set. ' Wo should like your reli^nouH men well 
enough,' will they say, ' if they all rwemhWl Suiiley.' 
Whereas the truth is, they do not so much lilee Mr. Stan* 
ley's religitm, aa btar with it for the pleasure which hk 




olhcr qualifies afford Uiem. S!ie assurej ine thai iJiis wu 
not alloget.lier tlie casp, for tliat liis other qualities having 
pionperciJ his way, anil hewwl down tlie prejudices wbii-U 
the reputation of [>iety naturally raises, his endeavors to be 
awful to them were niuch facilitated, aiiil he not otiIv kept 
tlie ground he harl gaineii, but was often able to turn this 
influence over his frienrJs to a better account Ihan ihay Iiad 
intended. Ho converted tboir ndmirntion of him into arois 
ngmnst their own errors. 

" Ha possesses in perfeotioii," continued Dr. Bnrlow, " that 
Bwre criterion of ahiiities, a groat power over tlie tuiiids of 
his acquaintance, and has in a high di'gree that rare talent, 
the art of conciliation without the aid of tlntierv. I have 
soen more men brougbt over to his opinion by a manage- 
ment derived from hia knowledge of mankind, and by a 
principle which forbade his ever using this knowledge but 
for good purposes, than I ever observed in any other in- 
Rtance ; and this without tlie slightest deviation from hi> 
scrupulous probity. 

" He is master of one great advantage in conversation, 
that of not only knowing what to say that may be asefiil, 
but esaclly toAcn to say it ; in knowing when to preao a 
point, and when to forbear ; in his sparing tlia sclf-It>ve of 
a Tuin man, whom he wishes to rcc^laim, by contriving tc 
muke him feel himself wrong without m.nking him appear 
ridiculous. The former ho knows is easily pardoned, Uie 
latter never. He bus stndiml the Iiuman heart long enou^ 
to know lliat to wound pride is not the way lo cure, bnt to 
inflame it; and that oxasperaling Belf-eoniieit will never 
BuUlue it. He seldom, 1 btilieve. goes into company with- 
out wi earnest desire lo be useful to some one in it ; but if 
oircunintimces are mlvoi'se ; if the molUa ttmpora fandi do«s 
not jii'eionl itself i be knows he should lose m>re than they 
wonid gain, by trying t/i mnki* I-he occasion when he doe* 



not find it. And I hare often heard him lay, that when he 
can not benefit othere, or be beoefited hy tLem, he endeav- 
on to benefit himself by the disappointment, which does hia 
own mind as much good by bumbling him with the wnw 
of his own uselessnesH, as the subject he wished to hare in- 
troduced, might have done them. 

" The desth of his only son, about six yeare ^o, who had 
jnst entered his eighth year, ia the only interruption his 
fomily has had to a felicity so unbroken, that I told Ut. 
Stanley some such calamity was necessary to convince him 
that he was not to be put off with no poor a portion aa this 
world has to give. I added that I should have been tempted 
to doubt his being in the favor of God, if he had totally e»- 
caped cbaatisement A circamstance which to many par- 
ents would have greatly aggravated the blow, rather 
lightened it (o him. The boy, had he lived to be of age, 
waa to have had a large independent fortune from a distant 
relation, which will now go to a remote branch, unless thertt 
should be another son. ' This wealth,' said he to me, ' might 
have proved the boy's snare, and this independence his de- 
struction. He who does all things well has afflicted the 
parents, but he has saved the child.' The loss of an only 
son, however, aat heavy on his heart, but it was the means 
of enabling him to glorify God by his subtnis-iion, I shonld 
rather say, by his Ac<juiescence. SubTuisBion is only yield- 
ing to whut we can not help. Acquieaoence is a more mt^ 
Ume kind of resignation. It is a conviction that the divin* 
will is holy, just, and good. lie once said to me, ' We were 
too fond of the mercy, but not sufficiently grateful for it 
We loved him so passionately that we might have forgotten 
who bestowed him. To preserve us from this temptation, 
God in great mercy withdrew him. Let us -turn our eyea 
from the one blessing we have lost, to the countless meroits 
which are oontiniwd to ns, and eapecially to the hud 
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which confers them ; to the hand which, if we oontiniie to 
murraur, may strip us of our remaining blessings.' 

" I can not," continued Dr. Barlow, " make a higher ea- 
logium of Mrs. Stanley than to say, that she is every way 
worthy of the husband whose happiness she makes. They 
•have a large family of lovely daughters of all ages. Lodlla, 
the eldest, is near nineteen ; you would think me too poet- 
ical were I to say she adorns every virtue with every grace ; 
and yet I should only speak the simple truth. Phoebe, who 
is just turned fifteen, has not less vivacity and sweetness 
than her sister, but, from her extreme naivete and warm- 
heartedness, she has somewhat less discretion ; and her 
father says, that her education has afforded him, not less 
pleasure, but more trouble, for the branches shot so fietst as 
to call for more pruning." 

Before I had time to thank the good doctor for his inte- 
resting little narrative, a loud rap announced company. It 
was Lady Bab Lawless. With her usual versatility she 
plunged at once into every subject with every body. She 
talked to Lady Belfield of the news and her nursery, of po- 
etry with Sir John, of politics with me, and religion with 
Dr. Barlow. She talked well upon most of these points, 
and not ill upon any of them ; for she had the talent of 
embellishing subjects of which she knew but little, and a 
kind of conjectural sagacity and rash dexterity, which pre- 
vented her from appearing ignorant, even when she knew 
nothing. She thought that a full confidence in her own 
powers was the sure way to raise them in the estimation of 
others, and it generally succeeded. 

Turning suddenly to Lady Belfield, she said, " Pray my 
dear, look at my flowers." " They are beautiful roses, in- 
deed," said Lady Belfield, " and as exquisitely exact as if 
they were artificial." " Which in truth they are," replied 
Lady Bab. " Your mistake b a high compliment to them, 




bnt not higher than they deserve. Look especisllf at tbese 
rosea in my'ctkf. Yon powtively shall go and get lome at 
the same place." " ImJeeil," said Lady Belfield, " I am 
thinking of laying aside flowers, though my ehildren are 
hardly old enough to take them." " What affectation !" 
replied I^dy Bab, " why yoo are not above two or three 
and thirty; I am almost as old again, and yet I don't think 
of giving up flowers to my children, or my grandchildren, 
who will be soon wanting them. Indeed, I only now wear 
lekite roses." I discovered by this, that white roaea made 
the same approximation to sobriety in drees, that three ta- 
bles made to it in cards. " Seriously, though," coDlinned 
Lady Bab, " you must and shall .go and buy some of Fan- 
ny's flowers. I need only tell you, it will be the greatest 
charity you ever did, and then I know yon won't reet till 
you have been. A beautiful girl muntains her dying 
mother by making and selling flowers. Here is her direc- 
tion," throwing a card on the table. " Ob do, this is not iU 
I have forgot the name, but it is within two doors of your 
hair-dresser, in what d'ye call the lane, just out of Oxford- 
street. It is a poor miserable hole, but her roses are as 
bright as if they grew in the gardens of Armida." She 
now rung the bell violently, saying she had overstaid her 
time, though she had not been in the house ten minutes. 

Next morning I attended Lady Belfield to the exhibition. 
In driving home through one of the narrow passages near - 
Oiford-street, I observed that we were in the street where 
the poor flower-maker lived. Lady Belfield direct«d her 
footman to inquire for the house. We went into it, and in 
a small but clean room, np three pur of slaira, we found a 
very pretty and very genteel young girl at work on her gay 
manufacture. The young woman presented Tier elegant 
perfonnancea with an air of uncommon grace and modesty, 

Bh« was the mor« interesting, because the delicacy of her 



tippenraiic« seemed to proceed from ill hoallb, and a \en 
Blood ID licr eye wbile she exbihitcd her vrorlral " Yoii do 
not Becm well, my dear," wiiJ Lady Bulficid, witb k kind- 
ness which wns iialur&l to her. ■' I never unre itboat my 
own heailh, madiiin," replii^d she, ■' hot I frar my dear mo- 
ther is dyiug." She stopped, and thi) leurs which she had 
endenrored to restrain now flowed plentifully down her 
cheeks. " Where is your motlier, child !" said Lady Bel- 
field. "In the next room, madam." " Let us sM her," 
said her ladyship, "if it won't too much disturb her." So 
saying, she led the way, and I followed her. 

Wo found the »ifk womnn lying on a Jitlle poor, but clean, 
bed, pale and einactnted, but ahe did oot seem so near her 
end aa Fanny's afiection had made her apprehend. AA«r 
some kind expressions of concern, La<:ly Belfied inquired 
into their drcumst«nccs, which she found were deplor.'ible. 
" But for that dear girl, madam, I should have perished with 
want," said the good won\aii ; " aini'a our misfortunes I 
have had nolhiug to support toe hut what she carDs by mak- 
ing these flowers. She liaa ruined her own health, by ut- 
ting up the greatest part of the night to pr.icuro me 
ii(H!<ysauries, while she herself lives on a crust." 

I was so atf'ected witb this scene, that I drew Ijidy BelGeld 
into the next room ; "if we can not preserve the mother, 
at least let us save the daughter from dosLruction," said I ; 
" you may command my purae." " I was thinking of the 
some thing," she replied. " Pray, my good girl, what »ort 
of education have you had 3" " 0, madam," swd she, " one 
tiiuidt too high for my Mluatjon, But my parents, intend- 
ing to qualify me for a goveruesi, as the safest way of pro- 
viding C)r me, have Lad me taught everv thing necessirj 
for that empjoyin'-nt, I have liad the bft'it mnaters. and I 
hope I have not misemployed my time." " Uow comes it 
then," Miiii I, " that you were not placed out in sonie (am- 
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ily P " What, sir ! snd leave my dear mother helpless and. 
forlorn ! I had rather live only on my tea and dry brcid, 
which indeed I have done for many months, and supply her 
little wanta, than enjoy all the luxuries in the world at a 
diatanee from her." 

" What were your misfortunes occasioned by )" said I, 
while Lady Belfiuld was talking with the mother. " One 
trouble followed another, sir," said she, "but what moat 
completely ruined us, and sent my father to prison, and 
brought a paralytic stroke on my mother, was his being ar- 
rested for a debt of seven hundred pounds. This sum, 
which he had promised to pay, was long due to him for 
lacea, and to -my mother for millinery and fancy dreaaea, 
from a lady who has not paid it to thia moment, and my 
father is dead, and my mother dying I This sum would have 
tavr-d them both !" 

She was turning awny to conceal the excess of her grie( - 
when a venerable clergyman entered the room. It waa the 
rector of the parish, who came frequently to administer 
spiritual consolation to the poor woman. Lady Belfield 
knew him slightly, and highly respected his character. She 
took bim aside, and questioned him as to the dispowtion 
and conduct of these people, especially the young woman. 
His testimony wna highly satisfaclory. The girl, he sud, 
bad not only had an excellent education, hut her under- 
standing and jirioci pies were equally good, lie added, that 
he reckoned lier beauty among her misfortunes. It ma^e 
good people afraid to take her into the bouse, and exposed 
her to danger from thoM of the opposite description. 

I pnt my purse into Lady Belfield's hand^ declining to 
maVe any present myself, lest, after the remark he had jiut 
made, I abould incur the suspicions of the worthy clergy- 

We promised to call agun the next day. and took, ons 
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leave, but Dot till we had possessed ourselves of as manj 
flowers as she could spare. I begged that we might ttop 
and send some medical assistance to the sick woman, fot 
though it was evident that all relief was hopeless, yet it 
would be a comfort to the affectionate girl's heart to know 
that nothing was omitted which might restore her mother. 



CHAPTER XII. 



In the evening we talked over our little adventure with 
Sir John, who entered warmly into the distresses of Fanny 
and was inclined to adopt our opinion, that if her char- 
acter and attainments stood the test of a strict inqiliry, she 
might hereafter be transplanted into their family as gov- 
erness. We were interrupted in the formation of this 
plan by a visit from Lady Melbury, the acknowledged queen 
of beauty and of ton. I had long been acquainted with 
her character, for her charms and her accomplishments were 
the theme of every man of fashion, and the envy of every 
modish woman. 

She is one of those admired but pitiable characters, who, 
sent by Providence as an example to their sex, degrade 
themselves into a warning. Warm-hearted, feeling, liberal 
on the one hand ; on the other vain, sentimental, romantic, 
extravagantly addicted to dissipation and expense, and with 
that union of contrarieties which distinguishes her, equally 
devoted to poetry and gaming, to liberality and injustice. 
She is too handsome to be envious, and too generous to 
have any relish for detraction, but she gives to excess into 
the opposite fault. As Lady Denham can detect blemishes 
in ' the most perfect. Lady Melbury finds perfections in the 
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most depraTed. From a judgment wbich can not discrimia- 
ate, a temper which will not censure, and a hunger for 
popularity, which can feed on the coarseat appliiuse, she 
flattei's egregiouslj and universal];, on the principle of be- 
ing paid back uauriously in the same coin. Prodigal of her 
beauty, she exists but on the homage paid to it from the 
drawing-room at St. James's, to the mob at an election. 
Candor in her ia as mischiovona as calumny in others, for 
it buoys up characters which Ought to sink. ~ Not content 
with being blind to the bad qualities of her favorites, she 
iiiTenIs good ones fur them, and you would Buppoae her 
corrupt " little Benat«" was a choir of Beraphima. 

A recent circumstance related by Sr John wasquitcchar- 
actenBtical. Iler favorite maid was dangerously ill, and 
earnestly b^^ed to aee her lady, who always had loaded 
her with f&vors. To all company she talked of the virtues 
of the poor Toinetta, for whom she not only eipresaed, but 
felt real compasaion. Instead of one apothecary who would 
have sufficed, two phyaicians were sent for ; and she herself 
reeolred to go up and vidt her, aa soon aa she had finished 
setting to mu.>iic an elegy on the death of her Jara sparrow. 
Just as she had completed it, she received a fresh entreaty 
to see her maid, and was actmdly got to the door in order 
to go up stairs, when the milliner came in with such a dis- 
tracting variety of bcauiiful new things, that there was no 
pottiibility of letting them go till she had tried every thing 
on, one after the other. This took up no little time. To de- 
tennioe which she should keep and which return, where all 
was so attractive, took up still more. After nuniberleM 
vicissitudes aud fluctuatiuna of racking thought, it wan at 
Icngih decided she should take the whole. The milliner 
withdrew ; tlie lady weut up — Tuinette had just expired. 

I found her manners no less (ascinating than her peiaoo. 
With all her modish graces, thare waa a tincture of romanoo 




and an appearance of sofLneu and sensibilifj which gata 
her the variL-ty of two charautcrs. She was the eDchantJDg 
, woman of fashion, and the elegiac muse. 

Lndy Betfield had taken care to cover bor work-tabla 
with Fanny's floweni, with a view lo attract any cbanoe via- 
iter. Lady Melbuiy admired them eioesaively. "You 
roast do more than admire them," said Lady Bolfield, " joo 
must bny and recommend." 8be then told her the affect- 
tng Bcene we bad witnessed, and described the amiable girl 
wbo Biipported the dying niotbLir by making tbese flowera. 
** It is quite enchanting," continned she, revolving to attach 
I^y Melbury in her own Btmtimental way, " to see this 
aweet girl iwtatittg rose-buda, and forming hyacinths into 
bouqiiela." "Dear, bow charming 1" exclaimed Lady Mel- 
bury, " it is really quite touching. I will make a subscrip- 
tion for ber, and write at the head of the list a melting 
description of ber caae. 8be sbali bring me all ber flowers, 
and as matiy more a.i she can make. Uiit no, we will make 
& party, and go aud see ber. You shall carry me. How 
interesting to see & beautiful creature making ro^es and 
hynoinths ! her delicate hands ami fair complexion must b« 
ajniizingly set off by the contrast of the bright fiowers. If 
it were a coarse-looking girl spinning hemp, to be sura one 
abould pity ber, but it would not be half so moving. It 
will be delightful. I will call on you to-morrow, exactly at 
two, and carry you all. Perhaps," whispered she to Lady 
Belfield, " I may work up the circumstsncea into a sonnet 
Dotbiakof a striking title for it. On accond thonghts, 
tlie sonnet shall be sent about wilb the subscription, and I 'II 
gel H prfity vignette to suit it." 

" Thiil line creature," said Rir Juhn, in an accent of conk' 
pHSston, aa she went out, " was raaile for nobler purposes. 
How grii'vously does she fall abort of the high expectations 
liDT early youth bad ruscd 1 Ob ! what a and return doea 
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obe make lo Providence for bis rich uid varied bounties 
Vain of her beauty, lavish of her inoDej, careless of her 
reputation ; as!>odatiDg with the worst company, yet formed. 
for the bent; living on the adulation of parasites, nbose 
nnderatanding she despises I 1 grieve to compare what she 
is with what she might have been, had she married a man 
of spirit, who would prudently have guided and t«Dderly 
have leatrained her. He baa ruined ber and himself by 
hia iodifierence and ea^ness of temper. Satiafied widi 
knowing how much ahe ia admired and he envied, he never 
thovght of reproving or restricting her. He is proud of 
her, bot has no particular delight in her company, and 
trusting to her honor, lets her follow her own devices, whil« 
he follows his. She ia a striking instance of the eccentrio- 
ity of that bounty which springs from mere sympathy and 
leeling. Her charity require* aiage effect; objects that 
have novelty, and circumstances which, as Mr. Bayes sayi, 
'elevate and surprise.' She lost, when an iniant, her 
mother, a womao of sense and piety ; who, had she lived, 
would have formed the ductile mind of the daughter, turned 
her various talents into other channels, and raised her char- 
acter to the elevation it was meant to reach." 

" How melancholy a consideration ii ii," said I, "that ao 
superior a woman should live so much below her high dea- 
tinatioD I She ia doubtless utterly destitnl« of any thought 
of religion." 

" Yon are much mistaken," repUed Sir John, " I will not 
itHleed venture to pronoance that ahe entertaina muob 
thoupht about it ; but she by no means denies ita truth, niH- 
Dfglects occasionally to exhibit its outward and visible ugna. 
She has not yet completely forgotten 

An that tbe none and >lt the pHeet have taoght. 
I do not think that, lik« hadj Denham, she oonaiden it m 
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a commutatioD, but slie preserves it as a habit. A religions 
exercise, however, never interferes with a worldly one. 
They are taken up in succession, but with this distinction, 
the worldly business is to be done, the religious one is not 
altogether to be left undone. She has a moral chemistry 
which excels in the amalgamation of contradictory ingre- 
dients. On a Sunday at Melbury castle if by any stranga 
accident she and her lord happen to be there together, she 
first reads him a sermon, and plays at cribbage with him 
the rest of the evening. In town one Sunday when she had 
a cold she wrote a tract on the sacrament, for her maids, 
and then sat up all night at deep play. She declared if 
she had been successful she would have given her winnings 
to charity; but as she lost some hundreds, she said she 
could now with a safe conscience borrow that sum from her 
chanty purse, which she had hoped to add io it, to pay her 
debt of honor." 

Next day, within two hours of her appointed time, she 
came, and was complimented by Sir John on her punctual- 
ity. " Indeed," said she, " I am rather late, but I met with 
such a fascinating German novel, that it positively chained 
me to my bed till past three. I assure you, I never lose 
time by not rising. In the course of a few winters I have 
exliausted half Ilookham's catalogue, before some of my 
acquaintance are awake, or I myself out of bed." 

We soon stopped at. the humble door of which we 
were in search. Sir John conducted Lady Melbury up the 
little winding stairs. I assisted Lady Belfield. We reach- 
ed the room, where Fanny was just finishing a beautiful 
bunch of jonquils. " How picturesque," whispered Lady 
Melbury to me. " Do lend me your pencil ; I must take a 
sketch of that sweet girl with the jonquils in her hand. 
" My dear creature," continued she, " you must not only let 
me have these, but you must make me twelve dozen more 
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flowers as fast as possible, and be sore let me hnve n great 
mBDf sprigs of jesaamiDe and myrtle." Then SDatchiiig np 
A wreath of various colored geraniums — " I must try thia 
OD my head by the glass." So saying she ran into an ad- 
jdning room, the door of which was opeu ; Lady BelGeld 
faaviDg before stolen into it to speak to the poor invalid. 

As soon as Lady Melbnry got into the room, she uttered 
a loud shriek. Sir John and I ran in, and were shoi^ked to 
find her near fainting. "Oh, Betfield," said she, "this is a 
trick, and a most cruel one ! Why did you not tell me 
where you were bringing me ! Why did you uot tell me 
the people's naoie V* "1 have never heard it myself," said 
Sir John, "on my honor I do not understand yon." " You 
know as much of tbe woman as T know," said LadyBelfietd. 
" Alas, much more," cried sh^ as fast as her tears wonld 
give her leave to speak. She retired to the window foCair, 
wringing her hands, and called for a glass of water to keep 
her from fainting. I turned to the sick woman for an ex- 
planation ; I saw her countenance much changed. 

"This sir," snid she, "is the lady, whose debt of seren 
hundred pounds ruined me, and was the death of my hus- 
band." I was thunderstruck, but went to assist Lady 
Melbury, who implored Sir' John to go home with her in- 
stantly, saying, her coach should come back for us. " Bat, 
dear Lady Belfield, do lend me twenty guineas, I hare Dot 
ft shilling about me." "Then, my dear Lady Melbury," 
said Lady Bclfield, " bow eoutd yon order twelve dozen ex< 
pensive flowers T " Oh," said she, " ! did not mean to have 
paid fur them till next year." " And bow," replied Lady 
Bvlfield, ** could the debt which was not to have been pud 
for a twelvemonth have relieved the pressing wants of a 
creature who must pay rvady money for her materials ! 
However, as you are so distressed we will contrive to do 
wjlliout your money." " I wootd pawn my diamond neck- 
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laoe directly," returned she, but speaking lower, " to own 
the truth, it is already in the jeweler's hands, and I wear a 
paste necklace of the same form.'* 

Sir John knowing I had been at my banker's that morn- 
ing, gave me such a significant look as restrained my hand, 
which was already on my pocket-book. In great seeming 
anguish, she gave Sir John her hand, who conducted her to 
her coach. As he was leading her down stairs, she solemnly 
declared she would never again run in debt, never order 
more things than she wanted, and above all, would never 
play while she lived. She was miserable, because she durst 
not ask Lord Melbury to pay this woman, he having already 
given her money three times for the purpose, which she had 
lost at Faro. Then retracting, she protested, if ever she 
did touch a card again, it should be for the sole purpose of 
getting something to discharge this debt. Sir John earnestly 
conjured her not to lay *^ that flattering unction to her soul," 
but to convert the present vexation into an occasion of 
felicity, by making it the memorable and happy era of 
abandoning a practice which injured her fortune, her &me, 
her principles, and her peace. " Poor thing," said Sir John, 
when he repeated this to us, 

" Ease will recant 
Yews made in pain, ias violent and void." 

In an interval of weeping, she told me," added he, '* that 
she was to be at the opera to-night To the opera Faro 
will succeed, and to-morrow probably the diamond earrings 
will go to Grey's in pursuit of the necklace." 

Lady Belfield inquired of Fanny how it happened thi^ 
Lady Melbury, who talked with ker^ without surprise or 
emotion, discovered so much of both at the bare sight of 
her mother. The girl explained this by saying, that she 
had never been in the way while they lived in Bond-street 
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when her IwlyBhip used to come, hariDg been always em- 
ployed in an upper room, or attending her mastere. 

Before we parted, efiectual measures were taken for tha 
comfortable subsistence of the sick mother, and for allevi- . 
Ming the sorows, and lightening the labors of her daughter, 
and neit morning I set out on my journey for Stanley 
Grore, Sir John and Lady Belfield promising to follow me 
in ft few weeks. 



As BOOQ as I got into my post-cbaiae, and fairly turned 
my back on London, I fell into a variety of reflections od 
the pereonB with whom I bad been living. In this solilo' 
quy, I was particularly struck with that discrepancy of 
characters, all of which are yet included undw the broad 
comprehensive appellation of Chrultant. I found that 
though all diOered widely from each other, they differed 
itill more widely from that rule by which they professed 
to walk. Yet not one of these characters was considered 
■s disreputable. There was not one that was profane or 
profligate. Not one who would not in conversation hara 
defended Chrislianity if iu truth had been attacked. Not 
one who derided or even iif^lected its forms ; and who In 
her own class would not have passed for religious. Yet 
how little had any one of them adorned the profession she 
adopted I Of Ura. Ranby, Mrs. Fentham, Lwly Bub' Law- 
lees, Lady Denham, Lady Melbury, which of tliem would 
not have been startled had hw Chrislianity been called in 
question ) Yet how merely speculative was the religion of 
even the most serious among them I Cow superficial, or 
inconsirtent, or mistaken, or hollow, or hypocritical, or aelf- 
dec«iring wn that of alt ihe others I Had either of them 
been anked tntn what scarce she drew her religion, she 
woidd indignantly hate answered, frotn the Bible. Yet if 
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we compare the copy with the model, the Christian with 
Christianity, how little can we trace the resemblance ! In 
what particular did their lives imitate the life of Him who 
pleased not himself^ who did the will of his leather ; who 
went about doing good? How irreconcilable is their &ith 
with the principles which He taught! How dissimiUff 
their practice with the precepts He delivered ! How in- 
consistent their lives with the example He bequeathed! 
How unfounded .their hope of heaven, if an entrance into 
heaven be restricted to those who are like minded with 
Christ / 



CHAPTER XIII. 

My father had been early in life intimately connected 
with the family of Mr. Stanley. Though this gentleman 
was his junior by several years, yet there subsisted between 
them such a siinilai-ity of tastes, sentiments, views, and 
principles, that they lived in the closest friendship ; and 
both their families having in the early part of their lives 
resided in London, the occasions of that thorough mutual 
knowledge that grows out of familiar intercourse, were 
much facilitated. I remembered Mr. Stanley, when I was 
a very little boy, paying an annual visit to my &ther 
at the Priory, and I had retained an imperfect but pleas- 
ing impression of his countenance and engaging man- 
ners. 

Having had a large estate left hini in Hampshire, he set- 
tled there on his marriage ; an intercourse of letters had 
kept up the mutual attachment between him and my hr 
ther. On the death of each parent, I had received a ooidial 
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iDTiUdoD to come aaa soothe my aoiTowa in hU socie^. 
ISy father eojoined me tliat oae of my first vixits after his 
death, should be to the Grove ; aod io truth I now coDsid- 
enid my Unmpsliire engngement as the donne boache of my 
■outhem excursion. 

I reached Stanley Orove before dinner. I found m 
spacious mansion, suited to the ample fortune and liberal 
spirit of its possessor. I was highly gratified with fine for- 
est scenery in the approach to the park. The house had » 
noble appearance without; and within, it was at once com- 
modious and elegant It stood on the south side of a hill, 
nearer the bottom than the summit, and was sheltered on 
the north-east by a fine old wood. The park, though it 
was not very extensive, was striking from the beautiful in- 
e(]uality of the ground, which was richly clothed with the 
most pictureR<)ue oaks I ever saw, interspersed with stalely 
i>ceches. The grounds were Inii] out in good tjmte, but 
though the hand of modem improvement was visible^ the 
owner had iu one instance spared 

"The obsal«ta prolixity of shade," 

fi>r which tLe most interesting of poets so pathetically 
pleads. Tlie poet's plea had anvo"l the avenue. 

I was coriliiilly welcome'l by Mr. and Mrs. Slsnley ; and 
by tliat powerful and itistantaneous imprewiion which fine 
sense and good bree<ling, joined lo higli previous veneralion 
of charactt.-r, produce on the feelings of the guest, I at once 
fell myself at home. All the prcliminnries of gradual ac- 
quaintance were in a manner superseded, and I soon expe- 
rienceil that warm and afli'cttonate esteem, which aeemed 
scarcely to require intercourse to strengthen, or time to 
confirm iL Mi. Stanley had only a few minutes to pn»^nt 
me to bis lady and two lovely dnughtcra, before we w6re 
summoned to dinner, to which a considerable party bad 
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been invited ; for the neighborhood was populous md 
rather polished. 

The conversation after dinner was rational, animated, and 
instructive. I observed that Mr. Stanley lost no <^portcin- 
ity, which fairly offered, for suggesting useful reflecdoiis. 
But what chiefly struck me in his manner of conversiiigy 
was, tliat without ever pressing religion unseasonably into 
the service, he had the talent of making the most ordinaiy 
topics subservient to instruction, and of extracting some 
profitable hint^ or striking out some important light, from 
subjects whicb, in ordinary hands, would Jiave been un- 
productive of improvement. It was evident that piety was 
the predominating principle of his mind, and that he was 
consulting its interests as carefully when prudence made 
him forbeiir to press it, as when propriety allowed him 
to introduce it. This piety was rather visible in the sen- 
timent than the phrase. He was of opinion that bad 
taste could never advance the interests of Christianity. 
And he gave less offense to worldly men, than most re- 
ligious people I have known, because tlK)ugh he wouli, 
on no human consideration, abate one atom of zeal, or 
lower any doctrine, nor disguise any truth, nor palliate, 
nor trim, nw compromise, yet he never contended for 
words or trifling distinctions. He thoufrht it detracted 
from no man's piety to bring all his elegance of expression, 
his correctness of taste, and his accuracy of reasoning to 
the service of that cause which lies the nearest to the 
heart of every Christian, and demands the exertion of h» 
best faculties. 

He was also forward to promote subjects of practical use 
in the affairs of common life, suited to the several circum- 
stances and pursuits of his guests. But he particularly re- 
ioiced that there was so broad, and siife, and uninclosod a 
field as general literature. This he observed always sup- 




pUw nwo of education with an ample Kfiig« from all vulgar, 
and dangeronB, and unproductive topics. " If ire can not," 
said he, " by friendly intercourse, always raise our prin- 
ciples, we may always keep our underetanding iu exercise ; 
ami those authors who supply so peccable a creature as 
man with subjects of elegant and innocent discussion, I do 
not reckon among the lowest benefactors of mankind." 

In my further acquaintance with Mr. Stimley, I haro 
sometimes observed with what addrees be has converted a 
merely moral passage to a religious purpose. I have knows 
bim, when couverung with a man who would not have rel- 
ished a more sacred autliority, seize on a sentiment in 
Tully's Offices, for the lowest degree in lus scale of morals, 
and then gradually ascending, trace and exalt the same 
thought through Paley or Johnson, or Addison or Bacon, 
til] he has unsuspected] y landed his opponent in the pure 
ethic* of the Gospel, and surpri.ied him into the adoption 
of a Christian principle. 

As I had beard tlicre was a fine little flock of children, I 
was surprised, and almost disappointed every time the door 
opened, not to see them appear, for I alreaily began to take 
an interest in all that related to thin most engaging family. 
The ladies having, to our great gratification, sat longer than 
is usual at most tables, at length obeyed the signal of the 
mistress of tlic house. They withdraw, followed by the 
Uisa Stanleys, 



After their departure the conversation was not changed. 
There was no occasion ; it could not become more rational, 
and we did not desire that it should become less pure. 
Mrs. Stanley and her fur friends had taken their share in it 
with a good senw and delicacy which raised the tone of our 
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society ; and wo did not give them to understand by a loud 
laugh before they were out of hearing, that we rejoiced in 
being emancipated from the restraint of their presence. 

Mrs. Stanley is a graceful and elegant woman. Among 
a thousand other excellences, she is distinguished for her 
judgment in adapting her discourse to the character of her 
guests, and for being singularly skillful in selecting her 
topics of conversation. I never saw a lady who possessed 
the talent of diffusing at her table so much pleasure to 
those around her, without the smallest deviation from her 
own dignified purity. She asks such questions as strangers 
may be likely to gain, at least not to lose, credit by answer- 
ing ; and she suits her interrogations to the kind of knowl- 
edge they may be supposed likely to possess. By tiiis, two 
ends are answered : while she gives her guest an occasion 
of appearing to advantage, she puts herself in the way of 
gaining some information. From want of this discernment^ 
I have known ladies a»k a gentleman just arrived from the 
East Indies, questions about America ; and others, from the 
absence of that true delicacy, which, where it exists, shows 
itself even on the smallest occasions, who have inquired of 
a person how he liked such a book, though she knew, that 
in the nature of tilings, there was no probability of his ever 
having heard of it : thus assuming an ungenerous superi- 
ority herself, and mortifying another by a sense of his own 
comparative ignorance. If there is any one at table who 
from his station has least claim to attention, he is sure to 
be treated with particular kindness by Mrs. Stanley, and the 
diffident never fail to be encouraged, and the modest to be 
brought forward, by the kindness and refinement of her 
attentions. 

Wlion we were summoned to the drawing-room, I was 
delighted to see four beautiful children, fresh as health and 
gay as youth could make them, busily engaged with the 
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Iftdiee. One was rompiog; another sin^ng; tt third was 
Bhowiug some drawings of birds, tlie natural history of 
which she seemed to underHtand ; a fourtli had spread a dis- 
sected map on the carpet, and had pulled down her eldest 
lister on the floor to show her Copenhagen. It was an nni- 
7H»ting §cene. I could have devoured the sweet creatures, 
I got credit with the little singer hy helping her to a line 
which she had forgotten, and with the geographer hy my 
superior acquaintance with the shores of the Baltic. 

In the evening when the company had left us, I asked 
His. Stanley how she came so far to deviate from estsV 
lished custom as not to produce her children immediately 
after dinner ) " You must ask me," said Mr. Stanley, smiling, 
" for it was I who first ventured to suggest tliis hold innova- 
tion. I lovo my children fondly, but my children I have 
always at home ; I have my friends but seldom ; and I do . 
not choose that any ))ortion of the time that I wish to dedi- 
cate to intellectual and .social enjoyment should be broken 
in upon by anotln^r, and an interfering pleasure, wliioh I 
have always within my re!ich. At the same time 1 like my 
children to see my friends. Company aiiiusi's, improves, 
and polishes them. I therefore consulted witli Mrs. Stanley 
how we could so manage as to enjoy our friends without 
locking up our cliililti;n. She recommended this expedient. 
The time, she said, upent by the ladies from their leaving 
the dining-room till the gentlemen came in to tea, was often 
a little heavy, it was rather an interval of anticipation than 
of enjiiyment. Those lailies who hail not much miruf, had 
soon exhausted their admiration of each other's worked 
muslins, and Ince sleeves; and those who had, would be 
glad to reet it so agreeably. She tljereforo proposed to cn- 
livi.'U that dull perio<l by introdut-iug the children. 

"Tltis little change has not only succeeded in our own 
&mily, but has been adopted by many of our neigbbora 
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For ourselves, it has answered a double purpose. It not 
only delights the little things, but it delights them with leas 
injury than the usual season of their appearance. Our 
children have always as much fruit as they like, after their 
own dinner ; they do not therefore want or desire the fruitSi 
the sweetmeats, the cakes, and the wine with which tie 
guests, in order to please mamma, are too apt fo cram them. 
Besides, poor little dears, it mixes too much selfishness with 
the natural delight they have in seeing company, by ooft- 
necting it with the idea of the good things they shall get. 
But by this alteration we do all in our power to infuse a 
little disinterestedness into the pleasure they have in com- 
ing to us. We love them too tenderly to crib their little 
enjoyments, so we give them two pleasures instead of one, 
for they have their dessert and our company in succession." 

Though I do not approve of too great fflmiliaiity with 
servants, yet I think that to an old and faithful domestic, 
superior consideration is due. My attendant on my present 
tour had lived in our family from his youth, and had the 
care of mo before I can remember. His fidelity and good 
sense, and I may add, his piety, had obtained for him the 
privilege of free speaking. " Oh, sir," said he, when he 
came to attend me next morning, " we are got into the 
right house at last. Such a family ! so godly ! so sober ! 
so charitable ! Tis all of a piece here, sir. Mrs. Comfit, 
the hpusekeeper, tells me that her master and mistress are 
the example of all tlie rich, and the refuge of all the poor 
in the neighborhood. And as to Miss Lucilla, if the bless- 
ing of them that are ready to perish can send any body to 
heaven, she will go there sure enou^^h." 

This rhapsody of honest Edwards warmed ray heart, and 
put me in mind that I had neglected to inquire after this 
worthy housekeeper, who had lived with my grandfather, 
and was at his death transplanted into the family of Mr. 



Stanley, f paid a visit, tlie firet opportunity, to the good 
woman in her room, eager lo learn more of a fiunily who 
so much resembled my own parenU, and for whom I had 
already concelred Bometliing more tender than mere re- 
ject. 

I congratulated Mrs. Comfit on the hnppini>ss of liring in 
BO valuable a family. In rotum, she was even cluquent in 
tbeir praises. " Iler mistress," atie said, " wua a pattern for 
ladie*, so strict, and yet so kind ! but now, indeed, Miss Lu- 
oilla haa tikken almost all the fnmily cores from her mamma. 
Ihe day slio w;is siitecn, tdr, lliat is about two ycnrs and a 
half ago, slie begnn to inspect tlie liousebuld allaira a little, 
and as her knowledt^t increased, sho took more and more 
uptHi her. MiM I'licebe will very soon be old enougb to 
relieve hor sister ; but my mistross won't lut her dnughtera 
have any thing to do with family aflairH till they arc abnoat 
women grown, both for (car it liliould tAke tlicra ofT &om 
their learning, and also give tlieni a low turn about eating 
and caring (i>r niieties, and lead them Into vulgar goaup 
and familiarity with servants. It is time enough, she says, 
wlieo their charnctiin arc a little formeil, tbey will then 
gain all tbe good and escape all the danger." 

Seeing mc listen with the mrut eager and delighted atten- 
tion, tlie worthy woman ]iroceodod. " In summer, sir, Misa 
Stanley rineH at nix, and Ri>enJs two bonri in her closet, 
wliich is stored with the hwt books. At eight aho consults 
me on the slate of provisionit, and other family matters, and 
gives me a bill of C-ire, subji'Ct to the inspection of her 
mamma. Tbe cook has great pleasure in acting under her 

din-i'tion, berauM> si IIowm that Miss undersunds when 

things are well done, and never Unrls fiutl in the wrong 
]i!nio; which, she sajs, is a great mortidcatiou in serving 
ignorant la(lil>^ who praise or find fault hy chance, not ao- 
conling to the cook'n iwrformance, but their own humor. 
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She looks over my accounts every week, which being kepi 
so short, give her hut little trouble, and once a month she 
settles every thing with her mother. 

" "lis a pleasure, sir, to see how skillful she is in ac- 
counts! One can't impose upon her a farthing if one 
would ; and yet she is so mild and so reasonable I and so 
quick at distinguishing what are mistakes, and what are 
willful faults I Then she is so compassionate ! It will be a 
heart-breaking day at the Grove, sir, whenever Miss mar- 
ries. When my master is sick, she writes his letters, reada 
to him, and assists her mamma in nursing him. 

" After her morning's work, sir, does she come into com- 
pany, tired and cross, as ladies do who have done nothing 
or arc but just up ? No, she comes in to make breakfast 
for her parents, as fresh as a rose, and as gay as a lark. An 
hour after breakfast, she anjl my master read some learned 
books together. She then assists in teaching her little sis- 
ters, and never were cliildren better instructed. One day in 
a week, she sets fiside both for them and herself to work for 
the poor, whom she also regularly visits at their own cotr 
tages, two evenin<rs in the week ; for she says it would be 
troublesome and look ostentatious to have her father's doors 
crowded with poor people, neither could she get at their 
wants and their characters half so w^ell as by going herself 
to their own houses. My dear mistress has given her ^ 
small room as a store-house for clothing and books for her 
indigent neighbors. In this room each of the younger 
daughters, the day she is seven years old, has her own 
drawer, with her name written on it ; and almost the only 
competition among Uiem is, whose shall be soonest filled 
with caps, aprons, and handkerchiefs. The working day is 
commonly concluded by one of these chaiitable visits. The 
dear creatures are loaded with their little work-baskets^ 
crammed with necessaries. This, sir, is the day — and it is 




always looked forward to with pleasure by them all. Even 
little Celia, the youngest, wlio is but just turned of fiTe,jrill 
come to me and beg for sometbing good to put in her baelcet 
for poor Mary or Betty such a one. I wonder I do not see 
■ny thing of the little darlings; it is about the time they 
used to pay me a visit 

"On Sundays before church they attend the yillag« 
school ; when tJte week's pockctrmoney, which has been 
carefitlly hoarded for the purpose, is produced for rewards 
to tlie most deserving scholars. And yet, wr, with all this, 
you may be in the house a month without hearing a word 
of the matter; it is all done so quie'ly; and when they 
meet at their meals ibey are more cheerful and gay than if 
they had been ever so idle." 

Here Mrs. Comfit stopped, for just then two sweet little 
cherry-cheeked figures presented themselves at the door, 
Kwinging a straw basket between ihem.and crying out, in a 
little b^ging voice, " Pray, Mrn.Comfit, bestow your char- 
ity — we want something coarse for the hungry, and some- 
thing nice for the sick — poor Dame Alice and her little 
grand-<langht«r T They were going on, but spying me, 
they colored up to the ears, and ran away as fast as they 
could, though I did all in my power to detain them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Wbbn Misfl Stanley came in lo make brcakAwt, she beau- 
tifiilly exemplified the worthy housekeeper's description, t 
have sonietimes seen youTig women, whose shnplicity waa 
de8tilut« of el^cance, and others in whom a too elaboral« 
polish had nearly ttbced their native grace* : I/idlla »p- 
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peared to unite the simplicity of nature to the refinement 
of good breeding. It was thus she struck me at first ught 
I forbore to form a decided opinion till I had leisure to 
observe whether her mind fulfilled all that her IooIb 
promised. 

Lucilla Stanley is rather perfectly elegant than perfectly 
beautiful. I have seen women as striking, but I never saw 
one so interesting. Her beauty is countenance : it is the 
stamp of mind intelligibly printed on the face. It is not 
so much the symmetry of features as the joint triumph of 
intellect and sweet temper. A fine old poet has well de- 
scribed her : 

nor pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in ber cbeeks and so distinctly wrought, 
Tbat one could almost say her body thought 

Her conversation, like her countenance, is compounded of 
liveliness, sensibility, and delicacy. She does not say things 
to be quoted, but *the effect of her conversation is that it 
leaves an impression of pleasure on the mind, and a love 
of goodness on the heart. She enlivens without dazzling, 
and entertains without overpowering. Contented to please^ 
she has no ambition to shine. There is nothing like efibrt 
in her expression, or vanity in her manner. She has rather 
a playful gayety than a pointed wit. Of repartee she has 
little, and dislikes it in others ; yet I have seldom met with 
a truer taste for inoflfonsive wit. This is indeo<l the predom- 
inating quality of her mind ; and she may rather be said to 
be a nice judge of the genius of others than to be a genius 
herself. She has a quick perception of whatever is beautiful 
or defective in composition or in character. The same true 
taste pervades her writing, her conversation, her dress, her 
domestic arrangements, and her gardening, for which last 
she has both a passion and a talent Though she has a 
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OMTQot e&r, she neither eings nor plays ; and her taste is so 
exact in drawing, that she really eecins to have le compatt 
dan* Fteuil ; yet I never saw a pencil in hor fingers, except 
to sketch a seat or a bower for the pleasure-grounds. Her 
notions are too juat to allow her to be satittfiL'd with medi- 
ocrity in any thing, and for perfection iu many things, she 
tbinks that lito is too short, and its duties too various snd 
important. Having five younger sisters to asaist, has induced 
bar to neglect some acquisitioua which she would have 
liked. Had she been an only daughter, she owns that she 
would have indulged a little more iu the garnish and deco- 
ntion of life. 

At her early age, tlie soundness of her judgment on per- 
sons and tilings can not be derived from experieooe; she 
owes it to a tact so fiue as enublcs her to seize on the strong 
feature, the prominent circumstance, the leading point, in- 
stead of confusing her mind and dissipating her attention, 
on the inferior parts of a character, a book, or a business. 
This justuesB of thinking teaches her to rate tilings accord- 
ing to their worth, and to arrange tlieni accordiug to ihdr 
place. Her manner of speaking adds to the cSuct of hor 
words, and the tone of her voice expresses with siogular 
felicity, gayet'y or kindness, as her feelings direct, and the 
occauon demands,- This manner is so natural, and her sen- 
timents spring so spontaneously from the occasion, that it is 
obvious that display is never in her head, nor an oagemeM 
for praise in her heart. I never heard her utter a word 
which I could have wished unsaid, or • sentiment I coold 
have wished unthought. 

As to her dress, it reminds me of what Dr. Johnson tmca 
said to an acquaintance of mine, of a lady who was 0010* 
brated for dressing well. " The best evidence that I cao 
give you oS her perfection in this rei9>eet is, that one can 
never remembw what sho had on." The dreaa of Lucilln 
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18 not neglected, and it is not studied. She is as neat as At 
strictest delicacy demands^ and as &8hionable as the strict- 
est delicacy permits ; and her nymph-like fonn does noi 
appear to less advantage for being vailed with scropuloas 
modesty. 

Oh ! if women in general knew what was their real in* 
terest ! if tbey could guess with what a charm even the 
appearance of modesty invests its possessor, they would 
dress decorously from mere self-love, if not from principle. 
The designing would assume modesty as an artifice, the 
coquet would adopt it as an allurement, the pure as her tap- 
propriate attraction, and the voluptuous as the most inMli- 
ble art of seduction. 

What I admire in Miss Stanley, and what I have some- 
time regretted the want of in some other women, is, that I 
am told she is so lively, so playful, so desirous of amusing 
her father and mother when alone, that they are seldom so 
gay as in their family party. It is then that her talents aie 
all unfolded, and that her liveliness is without restraint. 
She was rather silent the two or three first days after my 
arrival, yet it was evidently not the silence of reserve or in- 
attention, but of delicate propriety. Her gentle frankness 
and undesigning temper gradually got the better of this 
little shyness, and she soon began to treat me as the son of 
her father's friend. I very early found, that though a 
stranger might behold her witliout admiration, it was im- 
possible to converse with her with indifference. Before I 
had been a week at the Grove, my precautions vanished, 
my panoply was gone, and yet I had not consulted Mr. 
Stanley. 

In contemplating the captivating figure, and the delicate 
mind of this chanuing girl, I felt that imagination, which 
misleads so mnny youthful heails, had preserved mine. 
The image my fancy had framed, and which had been su^ 
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gested by Milton's heroine, had been refined indeed, but it 
had not been romantic. I had early formed an ideal stand- 
ard in my mind ; too high, perhaps ; but its very elevation 
had rescued me from the common dangers attending tho 
society of the sex. I was continually comparing the women 
witli whom I conversed, with tlie fair conception which 
filled my mind. The comparison might be unfair to them ; 
I am sure it was not unfavorable to myself^ for it preserved 
me from the fascination of mere personal beauty, the al- 
lurements of fictitious character, and tho attractions of ordi- 
nary merit 

I am aware that love is apt to throw a radiance around 
tlie being it prefers, till it becomes dazzled, less perhaps 
with the brightness of the object itself than with the beams 
with which imagination has invested it. But religion, 
though it had not subdued my imagination, had chastised 
it. It had sobered the splendors of fancy, without obscur^ 
ing them. It had not extinguishe<l the passions, but it had 

taught me to regulate Uiem. 1 now seemed to have 

found the being of whom I had been in search. My mind 
felt her excellences, my heart acknowledged its conqueror. 
I struggled, however, not to abandon myself to its impulses. 
I endeavored to keep my own ftK)lings in order, till I had 
iima to appreciate a character which ap|>earoii as artless as 
it wjis correct And I did not allow myself to make this 
slight sketch of Lucilla, and of the effect she produced on 
my heart, till more intimate acquaintance had justified my 
prepossessions. 

But let me not forget that Mr. Stanley had another 
daughter. If Lucilla*s character is more elevated, I^hoebe's 
is not less amiable. Her face is e<}ually handsome, but her 
figure is somewhat h^ss delii^to. She has a fine temper, 
and strong virtues. Tlio little faults she has, seem to flow 
from tlie excess of her good qualities. Her susceptibility is 
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extreme, and to guide and guard it^ finds emjdoj 
ber mother's fondness, and her &ther^8 prudence. Her ImM 
ovei-flows with gratitude for the smallest sendee. lUl 
warmth of her tenderness keeps her affections in mote fifdj 
exercise than her judgment; it leads her to ovexHrato Aa 
meiit of those she loves, and to estimate their ezodknoe^ 
less by their own worth than by their kindness to her. She 
soon behaved to me with the most engaging frankness, and 
her innocent vivacity encouraged, in return, that affectionate 
freedom with which one treats a beloved sister. 

The other children are gay, lovely, interesting, and sweet- 
tempered. Their several acquisitions, for I detest the term 
accompliskmentSy since it has been warped from the tme 
meaning in which Milton used it, seem to be so many indi- 
vidual contributions brought in to enrich the common sto<^ 
of domestic delight Their talents are never^put into 
exercise by artificial excitements. Habitual industry, quiet 
exertion, successive employments, affectionate intercourse, 
and gay and animated relaxation, make up the round of 
their cheerfid day. 

I could not forbear admiring in this happy family the 
graceful union of piety with cheerfulness ; stiictness of 
principle embellished, but never relaxed by gayety of man- 
ners ; a gayety, not such as requires turbulent pleasures to 
stimulate it, but evidently the serene, yet animated, result 
of well-regulated minds ;— K)f minds actuated by a tender- 
ness of conscience, habitually alive to the perception of the 
smallest sin, and kindling into holy gratitude at the smallejst 
mercy. 

I often called to my mind that my father, in order to 
prevent my being deceived, and run away with by persons 
who appeared lively at first sight, had early accustomed me 
to discriminate carefully, whether it was not the aninuU 
only that was lively, and the man dull. I have found this 




awtfott of no araall me in my obeervstiona on the other Bex. 
I had frequently remarkod, that tlio musical and tlie danc- 
ii^ htdiea, and those who were most admired for modish 
■ttainments, had little intellectual gayety. Id numerous 
imUDcea I found that the mind was the only part which 
TM not kept in action ; and no wonder, for it was the only 
part which had received no previous forming, no prepant- 
tfffy molding. 

When I mentioned this to Mr. Stanley, " the cdnea- 
tion," replied be, " which now prevails, is a Mohammedan 
«daoalioQ. IL couusts entirely in making woman an 
object of attraction. There an", however, a few reason- 
able [>eople left, who, while they retain the object, im- 
prove upon the plan. They too would make woman 
attractive; but it is by sedulously laboring to make the 
noderstanding, the temper, the mind, and the monDcrs of 
their daughters, as engaging as these Circasuan pareote 
endeavor to make the person." 



CHAPTER XV. 



Tbs (HeDdly rector frequently viMlcd at Slsnley Grove, 
and, for my father's xako, honored mo with bis particular 
IdndncM. Dr. Ilarlow filled up all my ideas of a country 
clerfryman of the higher class. Tliere is a uniform con- 
aimency runs through bis whole life and character, which 
oflen brings to my mind, allowing for the revolution in 
haUts that almost two bundred years have necessarily pro- 
duced, the incomparable eountrg parum of the ingcnioui 
Ur. Ucoigo UerborL* 

* See Herbert's CoDntrjr Patsoo, uuder the bosds of the (lanaa 
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^ I never saw Zeal without Innovation^ said Mr. Stanloj' 
^inore exemplified tban in Dr. Barlow. Ilis piety is as 
enlightened as it is sincere. No errors in religion escape 
him, through ignorance of their existence, or through care- 
lessness in their detection, or through inactivity in oppos- 
ing them. He is too honest not to attack the prevailing 
evil, whatever shape it may assume ; too correct to excite 
in the wise any fears that his zeal may mislead his judg- 
ment, and too upright to be afraid of the censures which 
active piety must ever have to encounter from the world- 
ly and the indifferent, from cold hearts and unfurnished 
heads. 

*^From his affectionate warmth, however, and his un- 
remitting application, arising from the vast importance he 
attaches to the worth of souls, the man of the world might 
honor him with the title of enthusiast ; while his prudence, 
sober-mindedness, and regularity, would draw on him from 
the fanatic, the appellation of formalist. Though he is 
far from being * content to dwell in decencies,' he is careful 
never to neglect them. He is a clergyman all ih^ week as 
well as on Sunday ; for he says, if (le did not spend much 
of the intermediate time in pastoral visits, there could not 
be kept up that mutual intercourse of kindness which so 

in his house, tho parson praying, tho parson preaching, the parson 
comforting, tho parson's church, tho parson catechizing, the parson 
in mirth, &c., &c Tho term parson has now indeed a vulgar and 
disrespectful sound, but in Ilorbert's time it was used in its true 
sense perwna ecdeauB. I would recommend to those who have not 
seen it, this sketch of the ancient clerical life. As Mr. ITerbert was 
a man of quality, ho knew what became the more opulent of his 
fhnction ; as he was eminently pious, he practiced all that he rec- 
ommended. *' This appellation of parson," says Judge Blackstone, 
" however depreciated by clownish and familiar use, is the most 
legal, most beneficial, and most honorable title, which a pariali 
priest can enjoy." Vide Blacksione^s Commentaries. 



mncb fiiofliUtes bie own labon, and his people's improve- 
mcoL They listen (o Uim because tbej love him, and they 
undoretand hitn, because he hns familiarized them by pri- 
rate dlaooune to the groat truths which be delivers from 
tbe pulpit. 

" Dr. Barlow baa greatly diminished tbe growth of id- 
uoration in his parishes, by attacking the innovator with 
bis ows weapons. Not indeed by stooping to tbe same 
disorderly pracUces, but by opposing an enlightened 
eameatneae to an eccentric eamestncw ; a zeal «m(A 
knowledge to a seal mlhaut iL He is of opinion that 
actiTity does more good than invective, and that tbe latter 
is too often resorted to, because it is the cheaper snb- 

"lEa charity, however, is large, and his spirit trnly 
catholic. He honors all hie truly pious brethren, who are 
earnest in doing good, tliougU they may differ from bim as 
to the manner of doing it Yet bis candor nt-ver intrenches 
on his firmnes ; and while he will not di^mte with others 
about shades of difference, he maintains his own opinions 
with tbe steadiness of one who embraced them on tbe fuUert 
conviction. 

" He is a ' scholar, and being a good and a ripe one,' it 
sets him above aiming at the paltry reputation to be ac- 
quired by those GUse cmbcllishmcnlB of style, those difficult 
and uncommon words, and that labored inverison of sen> 
t«ttees, by which some injudicious clei^iTmen make them-, 
selvw unacceptable to tbe higher, and tmintelligible to tbe 
lower, and of course, tbe larger part of their audience. 
Hu always bean in mind that the common people are not 
fuolish, they are otdy ignorant. To meet the one be 
prL-aubcs p>od sonae, lo suit the other, plain Unguage. But 
while be seldom shoots over the heads of the uuiufonoed, 
be never offends tba jndidous. He oonudars the wivioe of 
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Polonius to Mb son to be as applicable to preachen as to 
travelers — 

Bo thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

" In his pulpit he is no Avrangling polemic, but a genuine 
Bible Christian, deeply impressed himself with the moment- 
ous trutlis he so earnestly presses upon others. His mind 
is so imbued, so saturated, if I may hazard the ezpressioiiy 
with scriptural knowledge, that from that rich storehouse^ 
he is ever ready to bring forth treasurexy new and oldj and 
to apply them wisely, temperately, and seasonably. 

^ Though he carefully inculcates universal holiness in all 
bis discourses, yet his practical instructions are constantly 
deduced from those fundamental principles of Christianity 
which are the root and life and spirit of all goodness. 
Next to a solid piety, and a deep acquaintance with the 
Bible, ho considers it of prime importance to a deigyman 
to be thoroughly acquainted with human nature in general, 
and with the state of his own parish in particular. The 
knowledge of both will alone presence him from preaching 
too personally so as to hurt, or to > generally so as not to 
touch. 

" He is careful not to hurry over the prayers in so cold, 
inattentive, and careless a manner, as to make the audience 
suspect he is saving himself, that he may make a greater 
figure in delivering the sermon. Instead of this, the 
devout, reverential, and impressive manner in which he 
pronounces the various parts of the Liturgy, best prepares 
his own heart, and the lieartu of his people, to receive bene- 
fit fi'om his diftc^^urse. His petitions are delivered with such 
sober fervor, his exhortations with such humble dignity, his 
thanksgiving witli such holy animation as carry the soul ci 
the hearer idong with lum. Wben he ascends the pulpit, 
Le never throws the liturgical service into the back ground 
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bj a long elaborate composition of his own, delivered with 
sa}>erior force and emphasis. And he pronounces the Lord's 
]>rayer with a solemnity which shows that he recollects its 
importance and its author. 

^ In preaching, he is careful to be distinctly heard, even 
by his remotest auditors, and by constant attention to this 
important article, he has brought his voice, which was not 
strong, to be particularly audible. He affixes so much im- 
portance to a distinct delivery, that he smilingly told me 
he suspected the grammatical definition of a substantive 
was originally meant for a clergyman, whose great object it 
was, if possible, to be seen, but indispensably to be heard, 
/eit, and understood. 

**• His whole performance is distinguished by a grave and 
majestic simplicity, as far removed from tlio careless reader 
of a common story, as from the declamation of an actor. 
IFis hearers leave the church, not so much in raptures with 
the preacher, as affected with the truths he has delivered. 
He says, he always finds he has done most good when he 
has been least praised, and that he feels most humbled 
when he receives the warmest commendation, because men, 
generally extol most the sermons which have probed them 
least; whereas those which really do good, being often 
such as make them most uneasy, are consequently the least 
likely to attract panegyric *' They only bear true testi- 
mony to the excellence of a discourse,' added he, ' not who 
conunend the composition or the delivery, but who are led 
by it to examine their own hearts, to search out its comip> 
tions, ami to reform their lives. lieformation is the flattery 
I covet.' 

^ He is aware that the generality of hearers like to retire 
from the sermon with the comfortable belief^ that little is to 
be done on ikeir parts. Such hearers he always disap- 
|>oint^ by leaving on thdr minds at tbe oloee, some ini> 
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presaive precept deduced from, and growing out o^ the pw. 
paratory doctrine. He does not press any one truth to the 
exclusion of all others. He proi>oses no subtleties, but labon 
to excite seriousness, to alarm the careless, to quicken the 
supine, to confirm the doubting. lie presses eternal things 
as things near at hand ; as things in which every living man 
has an equal interest" 

Mr. Stanley says, that "though Dr. Barlow was con- 
sidered at Cambridge as a correct young man, who care- 
fully avoided vice and even irregularity, yet being cheerfbl, 
and addicted to good society, he bad a disposition to inno- 
cent conviviality, which might, unsuspcctedly, have led him 
into the errors he abhorred. He w^as struck with a passage 
in a letter from Dr. Johnson to a young man who had just 
taken orders, in which, among other wholesome counsel, he 
advises him * to acquire the courage to refuse sometimes in- 
vitations to dinner.' It is inconceivable what a degree of 
force and independence his mind acquired by the occasional 
adoption of this single hint He is not only," continued 
Mr. Stanley, " the spiritual director, but the father, the counr 
selor, the arbitrator, and the fnend of those whom Provi- 
dence has placed under his instruction. 

" He is happy in an excellent wife, who, by brining him 
a considerable fortune, has greatly enlarged his power of 
doing good. But still more essentially has she increased 
his happiness, and raised his character, by her piety and 
prudence. By the large part she takes in his affairs, he is 
enabled to give himself wholly up to the duties of his pro- 
feasion. She is as attentive to the bodies, as her husband b 
to the souls of his i)eople, and educates her own family as 
sedulously as he instructs his parish. 

" One day when I had been congratulating Dr. Barlow 
on the excellence of his wife's character, the conversation 
fell, by a sudden transition, on the celibacy of the Bomiah 
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tHetgy. He sailed and a^d, 'Lot as minutors of the Bef- 
ormadon be careful never to provoke the people to wish 
for the restoration of that part of [Kipeiy. I often refloat 
how peculiar!; incumbent it is on us, to aelect such partners 
as shall never cause our emancipation from the old restric- 
tions to be re^tted. And we ourselves ought, by improv- 
ing tlie character of our wives, to rt-pay the debt we owe to 
the ecclesiastical laws of Protestantism for the privilege of 
posussmg them.' 

" Will it be thought too trifling to add, how carefully 
this valuable pair carry their consiateucy into the most 
minute details of their family arrangonients ! Their daugh- 
ters are no less patterns of decorum and modesty in their 
dieaa and appearance, than in tbe more important parts of 
their conduct The Doctor says, ' that the most distant and 
inconsiderable appendages to the temple of God, should 
have something of purity and decency. Besides,' added he, 
' with what face could I censure improprieties from the pul- 
pit, if the appearance of my own family in the pew below 
were to set my precepts at defiance, by giving an example 
of eitravagance and. vanity to the parish, and thus by mail- 
ing tbe preacher ridiculous make his expostulations worae 
than ineflectual. 

"So conscientious a rector," added Mr. Stanley, " could 
got fail to be particularly careful in the choice of a co- 
rale; and a more humble, pious, diligent assistant than 
Hr. Jackson could not eadly be found. He is always s 
welcome guest at my table. But this valuable man, who 
was about as good a judge of the world as the great Hooker, 
made just such another indiscreet marriage. He was drawn 
in to choose his wife, the daughter of a poor tradesman in 
the next town, because he concluded that a woman bred in 
huttiblu and active life, would neoemanly be humble and 
active henelf. Mtr reason for accepting Um was becama 
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she thought that as evoiy clerg3mian was a gentleman^ die 
of course, as his wife, should be a gentlewoman, and fit com- 
pany for any body. 

" * Ho instructs my parish admirably,' said Dr. Barlow, 
* but his own little family he can not manage. His wife is 
continually reproaching him, that though he may know the 
way to heaven, he does not know how to push his way in 
the world. His daughter is the finest lady in tlie pariah, 
and outdoes them all, not only in the extremity, but the 
immodesty of the fashion. It is her mother's great ambi- 
tion that she should excel the Miss Stanleys and my daugh- 
ters in music, while her good father's linen betrays sad 
marks of negligence. I once ventured to tell Mrs. Jackson 
that there was only one reason which could excuse the edu- 
cation she had given her daughter, which was that I pre- 
sumed she intended to qualify her for getting her bread ; 
and that if she would correct the improprieties of the girPs 
dress, and get her instructed in useful knowledge, I would 
look out for a good situation for her. This roused her in- 
dignation. She refused my offer with scorn, saying, thai 
when she asked my chanty, she would take my advice ; and 
desired that I would remember that one clergyman's daugh- 
ter was as good as another. I told her that there was in- 
deed a sense in which one clergyman was as good as another, 
because the profession dignified the lowest of the order, if, 
like her husband, he was a credit to that order. Yet still 
there were gradations in the church as well as in the state. 
But between the mves and daughters of the higher and 
lower clergy, there were the same distinction which riches 
and poverty have established between those of the higher 
and lower orders of the laity ; and that rank and independ • 
ence in the one case, confer the same outward supericaity 
with rank and independence in the other." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Amoho the visitors at Stanley Grove, there was a &mil]r 
of ladies, who, though not pankularly brilliant, were sin' 
gularly enga^og Irom their moilcsty, gentleness, and good 
wnse. One day when they hnd just left us, Mr. Stanley 
obliged me with the following little relation : Mrs. Stanley 
and Lucilla only being present. 

" Lady Aston has been a widow alnKwt seven years. On 
tho death of Sir George, she retired into this neighborhood 
with her daughters, tlie eldest of whom is about the nge of 
Lncilla. She herself had had a pious but a very narrow 
education. Her excessive grief for tlieloss of her tasband 
augmented her natural love of retirement which she cuIU- 
vated, not to the purpose of improvement, but to tlie indulg- 
ence of melancholy. Soon after she settled here, we heard 
how much good she did, and in how exemplary a Duianer 
she lived, before we saw her. She was not very easy of 
aircesa even to ns; and after wo had made our way to her, 
we were the only visitors she admilled for a long time. 
We soon learned to admire her ilcadneas to the worlil, and 
her unaffected humility. Our esteem for her increased with 
our closer intercourw, which however enabled us also tu ob- 
wn-e some considerable roiatakee in biT judgment, especially 
in the mode in which she was training np her dnnghters. 
Tliexe errors we regretted, and with all powible tendemen 
ventured to point out to her. The girls were the prettied 
demure little nuns you ever saw, mnto and timid, cheerlew 
and inactive, but land, good, an>i gentle. 

"Their piom mother, who was naturally of a fearful and 
doubting iniuil, had liwl IIiIei pi'nsivn turn increased by sev- 
eral early domestio lowea. which, even previoua to Sir 
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George's death, bad contribated to fix something of a too 
tondcr and hopeless melancholy on her whole character. 
There are two refuges for the afflicted ; two diametricallj 
opposite ways of getting out of sorrow — ^religion and the 
world. Lady Aston bad wisely chosen the former. Blither 
scrupulous spirit had made the narrow way narrower than 
religion required. She read the Scriptures diligently, and 
she prayed over them devoutly ; but she bad no judicioni 
friend to direct her in these important studies. As your 
Mrs. Ranby attended only to the doctrines, and our friend 
Lady Infield trusted indefinitely to the promises, so poor 
Lady Aston's broken spirit was too exclusively carried to 
dwell on the threatenings ; together with the rigid perfomh 
ance of thase duties which she earnestly hoped might enable 
her to escape them. This round of duty, of watcbfulneaa, 
and prayer, she invariably performed with almost the sanctity 
of an apostle, but with a little too much of the scrupulosity 
of an ascetic. While too many were rejoicing with un- 
founded confidence in those animating passages of Scripture, 
which the whole tenor of their live« demonstrates not to 
belong to them, she trembled at those denunciations which 
she could not fairly apply to herself. And the promisee 
from which she might have derived reasonable consolation, 
ihe overlooked as d<\signed for others. 

" Her piety, though sincere, was a little tinctured with 
superstition. If any petty strictness was omitted, she tor- 
mented herself with C4iuseless remorse. If any little rule 
was broken, she repaired the failure with treble diligence 
the following day ; and labored to retrieve her perplexed 
accounts with the comfortless anxiety of a person who is 
working out a heavy debt. I endeavored to convince her, 
that an inferior duty which clashed with one of a higher 
order, might be safely postponed at least, if not omitted. 

*^ A diary has been found useful to many pious Christianfl^ 
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as a record of their sins, and of their mercies. But this 
poor lady spent so much time in weighing the offenses of 
one day against those of another, that before the scruple 
was settled, the time for action was past^ She brought her- 
self into so much perplexity by rea<3ing over this journal of 
her infirmities, Uiat her difficullien were augmented by the 
very means she had employed to remove them ; and her 
conscience wjis disturbed by the method she had taken to 
quiet it This plan, however, though distreivsing to a troubled 
mind, is wholesome to one of a contrary cast. 

" My family, as you have seen, are rather exact in the 
distribution of their time, but we do not distress ourselves 
at interruptions which are unavoidable : but her arrange- 
ments were carried on with a rigor which made her consider 
tlie smallest deviation as a sin that required severe repent- 
ance. Her alms were exyiations, her self-<lenials penances. 

She was rather a disciple of the mortifieil Baptist, than 
of the merciful Redeemer. Her devotions were sincere but 
discouraging. Tliey consisted! much in contrition, but little 
in praise ; much in sormw for sin, but little in hope of its 
pardon. She did not sufficiently cast her care and confidence 
on the great propitiation. She firmly believed all that her 
Saviour had done and suffered, but she ha^I not the comfort 
of prjictically appropriating the sacrifice. While she was 
painfully working out her salvation with fear and trembling, 
she indulgi'd the most unfoun<le 1 apprehensions of the di- 
vine displeasure. At Aston Hall the Almighty was literally 
feared, but he w:is not glorified. It was the obedience of a 
shive, and not the reverential affection of a child. 

"When I saw her denying hors<*lf and her daughters 
tlie most innocent enjoyments, and suspecting sin in the 
mo«t lawful indulgenct^ I t<K>k the liln^rty to tell her how 
little acceptable uncommandetl austerities and arbitmry im- 
{xjsitions were to the God of merci«»ft. I oWrve^l to li.^r 

6 
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that the worLI, that human life, that our own sins and weak- 
nesses, found us daily and hourly occasions of exercising 
patience and self-denial ; that life is not entirely made up oi 
great enls or heavy trials, but that the perpetual recurrence of 
petty evils and small trials is the ordinary and appointed exer- 
cise of the Christian graces. To bear with the failings of those 
about us, with their infirmities, their bad judgment, their ill- 
breeding, their perverse tempers ; to endure neglect where we 
feel we have deserved attention, and ingratitude where we ex- 
pected thanks ; to bear ^th the company of disagn^eable peo- 
ple, whom Providence has placed in our way, and whom he 
has perhaps provided on purpose for the trial of our virtue : 
these are the best exercises ; and the better because not chosen 
by ourselves. To bear with vexations in business, with dis- 
appointments in our exi)ectations, with interruptions of our 
retirement, with folly, intrusion, disturbance, in short, with 
whatever opposes our will, and contradicts our humor ; this 
habitual acquiescence appears to be more of the essence of self- 
denial than any little rigors or inflictions of our own imposing. 
These constant, inevitable, but inferior evils, properly improv- 
ed, furnish a good moral discipline, and might well in the days 
of ignorance have superseded pilgrimage and penance. It has 
this advantage too over the other, that it sweetens the temper 
and promotes humility, while the former gives rigidness in- 
stead of strength, and inflexibility instead of finnnoss." 

" I have often thought," said T, when Mr. Stanley made . 
a pause, " that we are apt to mistake our vocation by look- 
ing out of the way for occasions to exercise great and rare 
virtues, and by stepping over those ordinary ones which lie 
directly in the road before us. When we read, we fancy 
we could be martyrs, and when we come to act, we can not 
even bear a provoking word." 

Miss HStanley looked pleased at my remark, and in a 
modest tone observed that ^ in no one instance did we de- 
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ceive ourselves more tlian in fancjring we could do great 
thiugs well, which we were never Hkely to be called to do 
at all ; while, if we were honest, we could not avoid own- 
ing how negligently we performed our own little appointed 
duties, and how sedulously we avoided the petty inconven- 
iences which these duties involved." 

"By kindness," resumed Mr. Stanley, "we gradually 
gained Lady Aston^s confidence, and of that confidence we 
have availed ourselves to give something of a new face to 
the family. Her daughters, good as they were dutiful, by 
living in a solitude unenlivened by books, and unvaried by 
improving c<)inj>any, had acquired a manner rather resem- 
bling fearful ness than delicacy. Religious they were, but 
they had contracted gloomy views of religion. They con- 
sidered it as something that must be endured in order to 
avoid punishment, rather than as a principle of peace, and 
tru»t, and comfort ; as a task to be gone through, rather 
than an a privilege to be enjoyed. They were tempted to 
consider the Almighty as a hard master^ whom however 
they were resolved to serve, rather than as a gracious 
father who was not only loving, but love in the abstract. 
ITioir mother was afraid to encourage a cheerful look, lest 
it might lead to levity, or a sprightly thought, for fear it 
might have a wrong tendency. She forgot, or rather she 
dill not know, that young women were not formed for con- 
templative lift*. She forgot that in all our plans and ope- 
rations we should still bear in mind that there are two 
worlds. As it is the fiiult of too many to leave the next 
out of their calcuhition, it was the error of Lady Aston, in 
forming the minds of her children, to leave out tkU, She 
justly considered heaven as their great aim and end ; but 
negliH^ted to qualify them for the present temporal life, on 
tho du(' uso and employment of which so obviously depends 
the happiness of that which is eternal. 
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• " Her charities were very extensive, but of these chari- 
ties her sweet daughters were uot made the active dispeus- 
ers, because an old servant, who governed not only the 
family but her lady also, chose that office herselL Thus 
the bounty being made to flow in partial channels, the 
woman^s relations and favorites almost entirely engroonng 
it, it did little comparative good. 

" With fair understandings the Miss Astons had acquired 
Very little knowledge : their mother's scrupulous mind 
found something dangerous in every author who did not 
professedly write on religious subjects. If there were one 
exceptionable page in a book, otherwise valuable, instead 
of suppressing the page, she suppressed the book. And 
indeed, my dear Charles, grieved am I to think how few 
authors of the more entertaining kind we can consider as 
perfectly pure, and put without caution, restriction, or mu- 
tilation, into the hands of our daughters. I am, however, 
of opinion, that as they will not always have their par- 
ents for tasters, and as they will everywhere, even in 
the most select libraries, meet with these mixed works, in 
which, though there is much to admire, yet there is some- 
thing to expunge, it is the safest way to accustom them early 
to hear read the most unexceptionable parts of these books. 

Read them yourself to them without any air of mystery ; 
tell them that what you omit is not worth reading, and then 
the omissions will not excite but stifle curiosity. The books 
to which I allude are those where the principle is sound and 
the tendency blameless, and where the few faults consist 
rather in coarseness than in corruption. 

" But to return ; she fancied that these inexperienced 
creatures, who had never tried the world, and whose young 
imaginations* had periiaps painted it in all the brilliant 
colors witli which erring fancy gilds the scenes it has never 
beheld, and the pleasure it has never tried, could renounce 
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it as completely as herself, who had exhausted what it has 
to give, and was weary of it. She thought they could live 
CAntentedly in their closets, without considering that she had 
neglected to ?umish their minds with that knowledge which 
may make the closet a phicc of enjoyment, by supplying 
the intervals of devotional with entertaining reading. 

" We carried Lucilla and Phoebe to visit them ; I believe 
she was a little afraid of their gay countenances. I talked 
to her of the necessity of literature to inform her daughters, 
and of pleasures to enliven them. The term pleasure 
alarmed her still more than that of literature. 'What 
pleasures were allowed to religious people ? She would 
make her daughters as happy as she dared without offend- 
ing her Maker.' I quoted the devout but liberal Hooker, 
who exhorts us not to regard the Almighty as a captious 
sophist, but as a merciful Father. 

^ During this conversation we were sitting under the fine 
spreading oak on my lawn, in front of that rich bank of 
flowers which you so much admire. It was a lovely even- 
ing in the end of June, the setting sun was all mild radiance^ 
the sky all azure, the air all fragrance. The birds were in 
full song. The children, sitting on the grass before us, were 
weaving chaplets of wild flowers. 

It looked like nature in tho world's first spring. 

" My heart was touched with joy and gratitude. • Look, 
madam,^ said I, ' at the bountiful provision which a benefi- 
cent Father makes, not only for the necessities, bat for the 
pleasures of his children ; 

not content 

With every food of lifo to nouriiih man, 
He makes aU nature beauty to his eye, 
And muste to his ear. 

'^'lliese flowers are of so little apparent use, that it 
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might be tlionght profuaeness in any economy short of that 
which is divine, to gratify us at once with such forma, and 
Buch hues, and such fragrance. It is a gratification not 
necessary, yet exquisite, which lies somewhere between the 
pleasure of sense and intellect, *and in a measure partakes 
of botli. It elevates while it exhilarates, and lifts the soul 
from the gift to the Giver. God has not left his goodness 
to be inferred from abstract speculation, from the conclu- 
sions of reason, from deduction and argument: we not only 
collect it from observation, but have palpable evidences of 
his bounty, we feel it with our senses. Were God a hard 
master, might he not withhold these superfluities of good- 
ness ? Do you think he makes such rich provision for us, 
that we should shut our eyes and close our ears to them ? 
Does he present such gifts with one hand, and hold in the 
other a stern inter* lict of ' touch not, taste not, handle not !' 
And can you believe he is less munificent in the economy 
of grace, than in that of nature ? Do you imagine tliat he 
provides such abundant supplies for our appetites and senses 
here, without providing more substantial pleasures for our 
future enjoyment ? Is not what we see a prelude to what 
we hope for, a pledge of what we may expect ? A specimen 
of larger, liigher, richer bounty, an encouraging cluster 
from the land of promise ? If from his works we turn to 
his word, we shall find the same inexhaustible goodness 
exercised to still nobler purposes. Must we not hope then, 
even by analogy, that he has in store blessings exalteil in 
their nature, and eternal in their duration, for all those who 
love and serve him in the gospel of his Son ?' 

" We now got on fast. She was deliii^hted with my wife, 
and grew less and les^ afraid of my girls. I believe, how- 
ever, that we should have made a quicker progress in gain- 
ing her confidence if we had looked less happy. I sug- 
gested to her to endeavor to raise the tone of her daughters* 
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piety, to make their habits less monastic, their tempers more 
cheerful, their virtues more active ; to render their lives 
more useful, by making them the immediate instruments of 
her charity ; to take them olit of themselves, and teach 
them to compare their fictitious distresses with real substan- 
tial misery, and to make them feel gratetul for the power 
and the privilege of relieving it 

" As Dr. Barlow has two parishes which join, and wo 
had pre-occupied the ground in our own, I advised them to 
found a school in the next, for the instruction of the young, 
and a friendly society for the aged of tlieir own sex. We 
prevailed on them to be themselves not the nominal but the 
active patronesses; to take the measure of all the wants 
and all the merit of their immediate neighborhood ; to do 
every tiling under the a^lvice and superintendence of Dr. 
Barlow, and to make him their 'guide, philosopher, and 
friend.' By adopting this plan, they now see the poverty 
of whi(*h they only used to hear, and know personally the 
dependants whom Uiey protect 

"" Dr. Barlow took infinite pains to correct f^a^Jy Aston's 
views of religion. * Let your notions of Grod,' said he, * be 
founded, not on your own gloomy apprehensions, and vis- 
ionary' imaginations, but on what is revealed in his word, 
else the very intenseness of your feelings, the very sincerity 
of your d<*votion, may Wtray you into enthusiasm, into 
error, into superstition, into despair. Spiritual notions which 
are not groundcnl on scriptural truth, and directed and 
guarded by a close adherence to it, mislead tender hearts 
and wanu imaginations. But while you rest on the sure 
unperverted foundation of the word of Go<l, and pray for 
his Spirit to assist you in the use of his word, you will 
have little cause to dread that you shall fear him too much, 
or serve him too well. I earnestly exhort you,' continued 
be, * not to take the measure of your spiritual state from 
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circumstATiccs which have nothing to do with it Be not 
dismayed at an incidental depression which may depend on 
the state of your health, or your spirits, or your affairs. 
Look not for sensible communications. Do not consider 
rapturous feelings as any criterion of the favor of your 
Maker, nor the absence of them as any indication of his 
displeasure. An increasing desire to know him mcnre, and 
serve him better ; an increasing desire to do, and to suffer 
his whole will ; a growing resignation to his providential 
dispensations is a much surer, a much more unequivocal 
test.' 

" I next,** continued Mr. Stanley, " carried our worthy 
curate, Mr. Jackson, to visit her, and proposed that she 
should engage him to spend a few hours every week with 
the young ladies. I recommended that after he had read 
with thern a portion of Scripture, of which he would give 
them a sound and plain exposition, he should convince them 
he had not the worse taste for being religious, by reading 
with them some books of general instruction, history, trav- 
els, and polite literature. This would imbue their minds 
with useful knowledge, form their taste, and fill up profita- 
bly and pleasantly that time which now lay heavy on their 
hands ; and, without intrenching on any of their duties, 
would qualify them to discharge them more cheerfully. 

" I next suggested that they should study gardening ; 
and that they should put themselves under the tuition of 
Lucilla, who is become the little Repton of the valley. To 
add to the inten?st, I requested that a fresh piece of ground 
might be given them, tliat they might not only exercise 
their taste, but l)e animated with scKjing the complete effect 
of their own exertions, as a creation of their own would 
be likely to afford them more amusement than improving 
on the labors of another, 

" I had soon the gratification of seeing my little Carmel- 
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iUs, who used when they walked in the garden to look as 
if they c«no to dig a ilaily portion of their own graves, 
now enjoying it, embellishing it, and delighted by watching 
its progrese ; and their eiccUent mother, who, like Spenser's 
Despair, used to look ' as if she never dined,' now enjoying 
the company of her select friends. The mother is become 
almost cheerful, and the daughters almost gay. Th«r dor- 
mant faculties are awakened. Time is no longer a burden, 
but a blesung : the day is too short for their duties, which 
are performed with alacrity since they have been converted 
into pleasures. You will believe I did not hazard all these 
terrible innovations as rapidly as I recount them, but grad- 
ually, an they were able to bear it 

"This happy change in tbeinsolvea has had the happiest 
consequences. Their friends had conceived the atroDgeet 
prejudices against religion, from the gloomy garb in which 
th<:y had seen it arrayed at Aston Hall. The uncle who 
was also the guardian, had threatened to remove the girls 
hvfiiTti they were quite moped to death ; the young baronet 
was actually forbidden to come home at the holidays ; bat 
DOW the uncle is quite reconciled to them, and almost to 
retigion, lie has resumed his fondness for the daugtiten; 
and their brother, a fine youth at Cambridge, is happy in 
spending his vacations with his family, to whom be is he- 
come tenderly- attacbc<l. lie has had his own principles 
and character much raised by the conversation and exam- 
ple of Dr. Barlow, who contrives to be at Aston Hall m 
nmch as jiossible when Sir George is there. He is daily 
expected to niake hu mother a visit, when I shall recom* 
mend him tu your pnrticular notice and acquaintance.*' 

Lucilla blushing, said, she thought her fiitlter hail too ex- 
clusively recommended the broiher to my friendship ; she 
would venture to say the titter* were equally worthy of my 
regard, adding, in on affectionate tone, " they are every thing 
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that is amiable and kind. The more you know them, sir, 
the more you will admire them ; for their good qualities are 
kept back by the best quality of all, their modesty." This 
candid and liberal praise did not sink the fair eul(^;i8t her- 
self in my esteem* 



CHAPTER XVII. 



I HAD now been near three weeks at the Grove. Ever 
since my arrival I had contracted the habit of pouring out 
my heart to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley with grateful afifoction 
and filial confidence. I still continued to do so on all sub- 
jects except one. 

The more I saw of Lucilla, the more difficult I found it 
to resist her numberless attractions. I could not persuade 
myself that either prudence or duty demanded that I should 
guard my heart against such a combination of amiable vir- 
tues and gentle graces : virtues and graces which, as I be- 
fore observed, my mind had long been combining as a de- 
lightful idea, and which I now saw realized in a form more 
engaging than even my own imagination had allowed itself 
to picture. 

I did not feel courage sufficient to risk the happiness I 
actually enjoyed, by aspiring too suiMenly to a happiness 
more pertect. I dared not yet avow to the parents, or the 
daughter, feelings which my fears told me might possibly 
be discouraged, and which, if discouraged, would at once 
dash to the ground a fabric of felicity tliat my heart, not 
my fancy, had erected, and which my taste, my judgment, 
and my principles equally approved, and delighted to con- 
emplate. 
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The great critic of antiquity, in his treatise on the drama, 
observes that the introduction of a new person is qf the 
next importance to a new incident Wli^thcr the uitroduc- 
tion of two interlocutors is equal in importance to two in- 
cidftnts, Aristotle Ihis forgotten to establish. This dramatic 
rule was illustrated bj the arrival of Sir John and Lady 
Belfield, who, though not new to the reader or the writer, 
were new at Stanley Grove. 

The early friendship of the two gentlemen had suffered 
little diminution from absence, though their intercourse had 
been much interrupted. Sir John, who was a few years 
younger than his friend, since his marriage, having hved as 
entirely in town as Mr. Stanley liad done in the country. 
Mrs. Stanley had, indeed, seen Lady Belfield a few times in 
Cavendish-square, but her ladyship had never before been 
introduced to the other inhabitants of tlie Grove. 

The guests were received with cordial affection, and 
easily fell into the family habits, which they did not wish 
to interrupt, but from the observation of which they hoped 
to improve their own. Tliey were charmed with the inters 
esting variety of characters in the lovely young family, who 
in retuni were delighted with the politeness, kindness, and 
cheerfulness of their father's guests. 

Shall I avow my own meanness ! Cordially as I loved 
the Beliield.4, I am afraid I saw them arrive with a slight 
tincture of jealousy. Tliey would, I thought, by enlarging 
the family circle, throw me at a further distance from the 
l)eing whom I wisheii to cont<*m{)lato nearly. They would, 
by dividing her attention, diminish my pri.>{>ortion. I had 
l>een hitli»*rt<) the sole guest, I was now to be one of several. 
Thi4 waji the first discoyer\* I made that love is a narrower 
r»f the heart I tried to sulNlue the ungenerous feeling, and 
to meet my valuable friends with a warmth adequate to that 
which they so kindly manifested. I f(»und tliat a wrong 
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feeling at which one has virtue enough left to blush, is sd- 
domjasting, and shame soon expelled it. 

The first day was passed in mutual inquiries and mutual 
communications. Lady Belfield told me that the amiable 
Fanny, after having wept over the grave of her mother, was 
removed to the house of the benevolent clergyman, who 
had kindly promised her an asylum till Lady Belfield's re- 
turn to town, when it was intended she should be received 
into her ^uuily ; that worthy man and his wife having taken 
on themselves a fiill responsibility for her character and dis- 
position ; and generously promised that they would exert 
themselves to advance her progress in knowledge during the 
interval. Lady Belfield added, that every inquiry respect- 
ing Fanny, whom we must now call Miss Stokes, had been 
attended with the mast satisfactory result, her principle 
being as unquestionable as her talents. 

After dinner, 1 observed that whenever the door opened, 
Lady Belfield's eye was always turned toward it, in expecta- 
tion of seeing the children. Her afieetionate heart felt dis- 
appointed on finding that they did not appear, and she could 
not forbear whispering to me, who sat next her, ** that she 
was afraid the piety of our good friends was a little tinc- 
tured with severity. For her part, she saw no reason why 
religion should diminish one's afiection for one's children, 
and rob them of their innocent pleasures." I assured her 
gravely I thought so too ; but forbore telling her how to- 
tfiUy inapposite her application was to Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley. She seemed glad to find me of her opinion, and gave 
up all hope of seeing the " little melancholy recluses," as 
she called them, " unless," she said, laughing, " she might 
fie permitted to loi>k at them through the grate of their 
cells." I smiled, but did not undeceive her, and aflfected to 
join in her compassion. When we went to attend the hi- 
dies in the drawing-room, I was delighted to find lady Bol- 
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field flittiiig on & low stool, the whole g^y group at play 
arotmd her, A blueh mixed itself with her good-natured 
uuile, as we interchanged a ugnificant look. She waa 
questioning one of the elder ones, while the youngest sat 
on her lap Hiogitig. Sir John entered, with that kiriduess 
and good humor so natural to bim, iuto the sporta of the 
othen, who, though wild with health aud Bplrits, were al- 
ways geutle and docile. He had a thousand pleasant 
(hiogs to entertaiu them with. He, too, it scenu, had not 
been without his miagivingH. 

"Are Dot these poor miserable recluses!" whispered I 
maliciously lo her ladyship, " and are not these rueful looks 
proof positive tliat religion UiminiBhes our affection for our 
children) and is it not abridging their innocent pleasures^ 
to give them their full range in a fresh airy apartment, in- 
Btea<l of cramming them into an eating-room, of which the 
air )H inndu almo«t fetid by the fumes of the dinner and 
a eniwded table ) and is it not better that they should spoil 
the pleoKure of the company, though the misuhief they do 
is liought by the sacrifice of their own lil«rty !" "I make 
my amrtuie^ said she. " I never will be so forward again 
to suspect piety of ill nature." " So fur from it, CoroUoe," 
said Sir John, " that we wilt adopt the pmctioe wo were so 
forward to blame ^ and I shall not do it," sud he, " more 
fn>m ix'gard to the company, than ti^ the children, who I 
am sure will be gainers in point of enjoyment ; liberty, I 
perceive, is to them positive pleasure, and paramount to any 
whieli our fiilse epicurism can oontiire for thom," 

" Well, Charles," said Sir John, as soon as he saw me 
alone, " now tell us about this Lucilla, this paragon, this 
nonpareil of Dr. Barlow'a. Tell me what is she I or ratlier 
whnl is she not (" 

"First," replied I, " I will aa you desire, define her by 
n^ativee — she ia not a professed beauty, she is not a pro- 
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fessed genius, she is not a professed pliilosopber, she is iiol 
a professed wit, she is not a professed any thing ; and, I 
thank my stars, she is not an artist I" ^^ Bravo, Charies^ 
now as to what she is." " She is," replied I, " from nature 
— a woman, gentle, feeling, animated, modest She is by 
education, elegant, informed, enlightened. She is, from re- 
ligion, pious, humble, candid, charitable." 

" What a refreshment will it* be," said Sir John, ^ to see 
a girl of fine sense, more cultivated than accomplished — ^the 
crcatuie, not of fiddlers and dancing-masters, but of nature, 
of books, and of good company ! If there is the same mix- 
ture of spirit and delicacy in her character, that there is of 
softness and animation in her countenance, she is a danger- 
ous girl, Charles." 

"She certainly does," said I, "possess the essential 
charm of beauty where it exists ; and the most eficctual 
substitute for it, where it does not ; the power of prepos- 
sessing the beholder by her look and manner, in favor of 
her understanding and temper." 

This prepossession I afterward foimd confirmed, not only 
by her own share in the conversation, but by its effect on 
myself; I always feel that our intercourse unfolds, not only 
her powers, but my own. In conversing with such a wo- 
man, I am apt to fancy that I have more understanding, 
because her animating presence brings it more into exer- 
cise. 

After breakfast, next day, the conversation happened to 
turn on the indispensable importance of unbounded confi- 
dence to the happiness of married persons. Mr, Stanley 
expressed his regret, that though it was one of the grand 
ingredients of domestic comfort, yet it was sometimes una- 
voidabl}' prevented by an unhappy inequality of mind be- 
tween the partiei5, by violence, or imprudence, or imbecility 
on one side, which almost compelled the other to a degree 



of reserve, as incompatible with tho deedgn of the ntuon, as 
with the frankneaa of the individual. 

" We have had nn instjitice nmoog our own friends," re- 
plied Sr John, " of this evil being produced, not hj aaj of 
tJie fnulte to which yoa have ndvorted, but hj an excess of 
misapplied sensibility, in two porsons of near equality as to 
merit, and in both of whom the utmost purity of mind, and 
exactness of conduct rendered all concealment superfluous. 
Our worthy friends Mr. and Mr^ Hamilton married from 
motives of affection, and with a high opinion of each oth- 
er's nicrit, which their long and intimate connection haa 
mtlier contributed (o exalt than to lower; and yet, now at 
the end of seven years, they are only beginning to be happy. 
Tliey contrived to make each other and themselvea as un- 
cotnfortalile hy an ejoesa of tenderncus, as some married 
pairs are rendered by the want of it. A mistaken scnMbil- 
ity has intrenched, not only on their comfort, but on their 
Hiiict'riiy. Their resolution never to give each other pain 
has le<l them to live in a conntant state of petty conceal- 
ment. "Diey are neither of them remarkably healthy, and 
to hide from each other every lirtle indtfpoailion, have kept 
up A continual vigilance to conceal illacsa on ihe one part, 
and to detect it on the other, till it became a triid of skill 
which could make tlie other most uiihnppy ; each auffenng 
much more by nunpicion when there wiis no occasion for it, 
than t he V could have done hy the acknowledgment of slight 
complaints when they actually eiiste<l. 

" This valuable pair, after seven rrarB* apprenticofJiip to 
a petty mart_vT<l<>m, have at last found oul that it is lielter 
to submit to the inevitable ills of life cheerfully and in con- 
cert, and lo comfort each other under them curilially, than 
allcniately lo suffi-r ami inflict the pain of jHTpetual disin- 
genuousnem. They have at last diNcuven.'d that uninter- 
ruptml pnxperity is not the lot of man. Eni'h lo happier 
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now with knowing that the other is sometimes sick, tfaia 
they used to be with suspecting they were always so. Tlie 
physician is now no longer secretly sent for to one, when 
the other is known to be from home. The apothecaiy is at 
last allowed to walk boldly up the public staircase feaiiess 
of detection. 

" These amiable persons have at length attained all that 
was wanting to their felicity, that of each believing the 
other to be well when they say they are so. They have 
found out that unreserved communication is the lawful com- 
merce of conjugal affection, and that all concealment is oon- 
traband." 

^ Surely," said I, when Sir John had done speaking, " it 
is a false compliment to the objects of our affection, if^ for 
the sake of sparing them a transient unea^ness, we rob 
them of the comfort to which they are entitled, of mitigating 
our sufferings by partaking it. All dissimulation is disloyal 
to love. Besides, it appears to me to be an introduction to 
wider evils, and I should fear, both for the woman I loved 
and for myself, that if once we allowed ourselves conceal- 
ment in one point, where we thought the motive excused 
us, we might learn to adopt it in others, where the-princi- 
ple was more evidently wrong." 

" Besides," replied Mr. Stanley, " it argues a lamentable 
ignorance of human life, to set out with an expectation of 
health without interruption, and of happiness without alloy. 
When young persons marry with the fairest prospects, they 
should never forget that infirmity is inseparably bound 
up with their very nature, and that in bearing one an- 
other's burdens, they fulfill one of the highest duties of 
tlie union." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Aftbb Bupper, wlien only tlie fniiiil}' party were pTesent, 
the conversation turned on the unhappy effects of misguided 
passion, Mn. Stanley lamented tbnt novels, with ti yerj 
few admirable exceptions, had done infinite mischief by to 
completely eoUlilishitig the omnipotence of love, that the 
young reader wae almoet gyntematically taught an unresist- 
ing submission to a feeling, because the feeling was com- 
monly reprt;8ent«d as irresistible. 

"Young ladies," said Sir John, smiling, "in their blind 
submission to this imaginary omnipotence, are apt to bo 
necesaariauN. ' When they fall in love, as it is so justly 
called, they then obey their/af« ; but in their stout opposi- 
tion to prudence and duty, they most manfully eiert their 
frre will ; so that they want nothing but Imoteltdfft abiolut* 
of the luisories attendant on an indiscreet attachment^ com* 
pletely to exemplify the occupation assigned by Milton to f 
class of beings to whom it would not be gallnot to resemblo 
young ladies." 

Mrs. Stanley continued to assert, that ill-placed affectioa 
only became invincible, because its supposed inrincibilily 
had been first erected into a principle. She then advertod 
to the power of religion in subduing the paasions, that of 
love among the rest. 

T ventured to ask Lucilla, who was sitting next me (a 
happioeM which, by some means or other, I generally con- 
trived to enjoy), what were licr sentiments on thii point 1 
With a little confusion, she said, '' to conquer na ill-placed 
altAchment, I conceive mny be effected by motives inferior 
to religion. IteaMn, the humbling conviction o! having 
mode an unworthy chraoe, ftv I will not resort to so bad « 
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motive as pride, may easily accomplish it. But to conquer 
a well-founded affection, a justifiable attachment, I should 
imagine, requires the powerful principle of Christian piety; 
and what can not that effect ?" She stopped and blushed, 
as fearing she hiid said too much. 

Lady Belfield obsenred, that she believed a virtuous at- 
tachment might possibly be subdued by the principle HGm 
Stanley had mentioned ; yet she doubted if it were in the 
power of religion itself, to enable the heart to conquer 
aversion, much less to establish affection for an object for 
whom dislike had been entertained. 

" I believe," said Mr. Stanley, " the example is rare, and 
the exertion difficult ; but that which is difficult to us, is 
not impossible to him who has the hearts of all men in his 
hand. And I am happy to resolve Lady Bslfield's doubt 
by a case in point. 

" You can not. Sir John, have forgotten our old London 
acquaintance, Carlton ?" " No," replied he, " nor can I ever 
forgot what I have since heard of his ungenerous treatment 
pf that most amiable woman, his wife. I suppose he has 
long ago broken her heart." 

" You know," resumed Mr. Stanley, " they married not 
only without any inclination on either side, but on her part 
with something more than indifference, with a preference 
for another person. She married through an implicit obe- 
dience to her mother's will, which she had never in any in- 
stance opposed : He, because his father had threatened to 
disinherit him if he married any other woman ; for as they 
were distant relations, tiiere was no other way of securing 
the estate in the family." 

" Wbfit a motive for a union so sacred and so indissolu- 
ble !" exclaimed I, with an ardor which raised a smile in 
the whole party. I asked pardon for my involuntary inter- 
ruption, and Mr. Stanley proceeded. 
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" She ha<] long eDtertained a p&rtiftli^ for a most deserv- 
iDg young clergyman, much her inferior in nnk and foi^ 
tune. But thougli her high sense of filial duty led lier to 
sncrilice tliia iniuiccal inclination, and though she resolved 
never to see liim again, and had even provuiled on him to 
quit the country, ami settle in a distant place, yet Carlton 
was ungenerous and inconsistent enough to be jealous of 
her without loving her. lie was guilty of great irregulari- 
ties, while Mrs. Carlton set about acquitting herself of th« 
duties of a wife, nith the most meek and humble patience, 
burying her sorrows in her own bosom, and not allowing 
henelf even the couEolalit>n of complaining. 

" Among the many reasons for his dislike, her piety was 
the principal, llu said religion was of no use but to dis- 
qualify poojile for the buHiness of life ; that it taught them 
to make u merit of dL'sjiising their duties, and bating their 
relntiunH ; and lliat pride, ill-humor, oppoailjon, and con- 
tempt for tite test of the world, were the meat and drink of 
all those who pretended to religion. 

"At drst she nearly sunk under his onkindness; her 
health declined, and lier spirits fitilod. In this distress she 
applieil to the only sure refuge for the unhappy, and took 
comfort in the conaideration that her trials were ajipointed, 
by a merciful Father, to detach her from a world which 
she might hnve loved too fondly, had it not been thtu 
stripped of ilH ilclights. 

" When &fn<. Stanley, who was her confidenliat friend, 
expressed the tt.'ndcn>st sympatliy in her siifierings, she 
meekly replieil, ' itememher who are they whoso roU's ue 
washed white in ihe kingiiom of glory, it h they teho cmtt 
out of grtal tribulation. I endeavor t<i )ttrcn;;then my 
faith with a view of what the best Christtiins have suffeivil, 
and my hope with meditating on the Hhortneiw of all suf- 
fering. I will confeas my weakness,' added she : ' of thu 
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various motives to patience under the ills of life, wHich the 
Bible presents, though iny reason and religion acknowledge 
them all, there is not one which comes home so powerfully 
to my feelings as this — the time is shorts 

" Anotlier time Mrs. Stanley, who had heard of some re- 
cent in-egularities of Carlton, called upon her, and lamentr 
ing; the solitude to which she was often left for days togeth- 
er, advised her to have a female friend in the house, that 
her mind might not be left to prey upon itself by living so 
much alone. She thanked her for the kind suggestion, but 
said she felt it was wiser and better not to have a confiden- 
• tial friend always at hand, * for of what subject should we 
talk,' said she, * but of my husband's faults ? Ought I to 
allow myself in such a practice ? It would lead me to in- 
dulge a habit of complaint which I am laboring to sub- 
due. The compassion of my friend would only sharpen 
my feelings, which I wish to blunt Giving vent to a flame 
only makes it rage the more ; if suppressing can not sub- 
duo it, at least the consciousness that I am doing my duty 
will enable me to support it. When we feel,' added she, 
*that we are doing wrong, the opening our heart may 
strengtlien our virtue ; but when we are mffering wrong, 
the mind demands another sort of strength ; it wants high- 
er support than friendship has to impart. It pours out its 
sorrows in prayer with fuller confidence, knowing that he 
who sees can sustain ; that he who hears will recompense ; 
that he will judge, not our weakness, but our efforts to con- 
quer it ; not our success, but our endeavors ; with him en- 
deavor is victory. 

" '• The grace I most want,' added she, * is humility.. A 
partial friend, in order to support my spirits, would flatter 
my conduct: gratified with her soothing, I should, per- 
haps, not so entirely cast myself for comfort on Grod, Con- 
tented with human praise, I might rest in it Besides, haT- 
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iug endured the smart, I would not williogly endure it in 
rain. We know who has said, " If you suffer with me, you 
shall also reign with me." It is not, however, to mere suf- 
fering that the promise is addressed, but to sufiering for his 
sake, and in his spirit' Then turning to tlie Bible which 
lay before her, and pointing to tlie sublime passage of 
St Paul, which she had just been reading, 'Our light 
affliction whiob is but for a moment worketb for us a fkr 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.' ' Pray,' sud 
■he, ' read this in connection with the next verse, which is 
not always done. When is it that it works for us this 
weight of glory f Onli/ " while we are looking at the 
'JiingH which are not seen." Do admire the beauty of thia 
position, and how the good is weighed against the evil, like 
two scalfs differently filled ; the affliction is light, and but 
for n moment ; the glory is a teeiffkt, and it i»/6revtr. lis 
^ feather against lead, a grain of sand against the universe, 
a monii-nt against eternity. Oh, how the scale which con- 
tains this world's light trouble lacks the beam, when 
weiglied agjiinst the glory which shall be revealed.' 

" At the end of two yean she had a little girl ; thia 
opened to her a new scene of dutien, and a frrah source oi 
consolation. Her reti^on proved itself to bo of the ri^t 
il.-imp, by maldTig her temper still tntm sweet, and difiiu- 
ing tbo happiest cffecta through her whole character and 
con venation. When her husband had st«d out lato, or 
even all night, she never reproached him. When he wm 
at home, she received his friends with as much civility aa if 
she had liked them. He found that his house was con- 
ducted with the utmost prudence, and that while she main- 
tuned bia credit at his table, her personal expenses were al- 
most nothing : indeed, self aeemeil nearly annihilated in her. 
II'' xonietimea felt disappointed, hecnuse he hail no ewue of 
ciimplaint, and was angry that he had nothing to condemn. 
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^* As he has a very fine understanding, he was the more 
provoked, because he could not help seeing that her bUime- 
Icss conduct put him continually in the wrong. All this 
puzzled him. lie never suspected there was a principle, 
out of which such consequences could grow, and was ready 
to attiibute to insensibility, that patience which nothing 
short of Christian piety could have inspired. He had con- 
ceived of religion as a visionary system of words and 
phrases, and concluded that from so unsubstantial a theory, 
it would be a folly to look for practical effects. 

"St^metimes, when he saw her nursing his child, of whom 
ho was very fond, he was almost tempted to admire the 
mother, who is a most pleasing figure ; and now and tlien 
when his heart was thus softened for a moment, he would 
ask himself, what reasonable ground of objection there waa 
either to her mind or ])erson ? 

" Mrs. Carlton, knowing that his aff:urs must necessarily 
be embarrassed, by the extraordinary expenses he had in- 
curred, when the steward brought her usual year's allow- 
ance she refused to take more than half^ and ordered him 
to omj^loy the remainder on his master's account. Tlie 
faithful old man was ready to weep, and could not forbear 
saying, * Madam, you could not do more for a kind hus- 
band. Besides, it is but a drop of water in the ocean.' 
* lliat drop,' siiid she, * it is my duty to contribute.' When 
the steward communicated this to Carlton, he was deeply 
affected, refused to take tlie money, and again was driven to 
resort to the wonderful principle from which such right but 
difficult actions could proceed." 

Here I interrupted Mr. St;mley. " I am quite of the 
steward's opinion," said I. " That a woman should do this 
and much more for the man who loved her, and whom she 
loved, is quite intelligible to every being who has a heart 
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But for * cniel, uttfecling tyrant I I do not comprehend iL 
What My you, Miss Stanley V 

" Under the cireuni»tt.ince yon suppose^ said she, bluah> 
ing, " I think the woman would have no shadow of merit ; 
her conduct would be a mcro grntificatian, an entiro inlulg- 
ence of her own fbelings. The triumph of affection would 
hitve been cheap ; Mre. OorltOD's was the triumph of relig- 
ion ; of a principle which could subdno an attachment to a 
worthy object, and act with such generow^ toward an un- 
worthy otie." 

Mr. Stanley went on. " Kirs. Carlton frequently sat up 
hite, reading such books as might qualify her for the educa- 
tion of her child, but always retired before she had reason 
to expect Mr. Carlton, lest he might conHtrue it into np' 
brai<ling. One night, n he was not expected to come home 
at fill, she xat later than usual, and had indulged herself 
wiih taking her child to pass the night in her bed. With 
her usual earneatnesa she knelt down and offered up her 
devotions by her bod-sido, and in a manner particularly 
solemn and affecting, prayed for her husband. Her heart 
nns deeply touched, and she dwelt on these petitions in a 
strain peculiarly fervent. She prayed for his welfare in 
both worlds, and earnestly implored that slie might be made 
the humble instrument of his happiness. She meekly 
scknowledgeil her own many offenses ; of his she said 
nothing. 

"Thinking herself secure from interruption, her petitions 
wi-re utten-d aloud ; her voice often faltering, and her eyes 
stri'aming with tenn. Little did she suspect that the object 
of her prayers was within hearing of thfin. He had re- 
turned home mKxpectedly, and coming softly into the room, 
lieanl her pious Mirations. lie was ineiprewibly affi'ctcd. 
He wejil, and sighed bitterly. Tho light from the cnndliw 
on the table fell on tlie blooming fiice of his eleiiping infant. 
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and on that of his weeping wife. It was too much for hinL 
But he had not the virtuous courage to give way to his feel- 
ings. Ho had not the generosity to come forward and ex- 
press the admiration he felt. He withdrew unperceived, 
and passed the remainder of the night in great perturba- 
tion of spirit. Shame, remorse, and confusion, raised such 
a conflict in his mind, as prev<Mited him from closing his 
eyes ; while she slept in <juiet, and awoke in peac^ 

" The next morning, during a very short interview, he 
behaved to her \vith a kindness which she had never befoie 
experionc-ed. He had not resolution to breakfast with her, 
but promised, with affection in his words and manners, to 
return to diimer. The truth was, he never quitted home^ 
but wandered about his woods to compose and strengthen 
his mind. This self-examination was the first he had prac- 
ticed ; its effects were salutary. 

" A day or two previous to this, they had dined at our 
house*. He had always been much addicted to the pleasures 
of the table. He expressed high approbation of a particular 
dish, and mentioned ag<'un when he got home how much he 
liked it. The next morninfj Mrs. Carlton ^Tote to Lucilla 
to beg the receipt for making this ragout ; and this day, 
when he returned from his solitary ramble and " compunc- 
tuous visi tings," the favorite dish, most ex^juisitely dressed, 
was produced at his diimer. He thankiKl her for this oblig- 
ing attention, and turning to the butler, directed him to 
tell the cook that no dish was ever so well dressed. Mrs. 
Carlton blushed when the honest butler said, *' Sir, it was 
my mistress dressed it with her own hands, because she 
knew your honor was fond of it.' 

** Tears of gratitude rushed into Carlton's eyes, and tears 
of joy overflowed those of the old domestic, - when his 
master, rising from the table, tt»nderly embraced his wife;, 
and declared he was unworthy of such a treasure. ' I have 
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been guilty of a public wroDg, JobnaoD,' mud be to hit 
servant, 'and my lepmration shall be as public I can nevor 
dercrre ber, bat my life sball be spent in endeavoring to 
do so.' 

" The little girl was brougbt in, and ber pre«enc« seemed 
to cement this new formed union. An aogmentcd cheerfal" 
ncss on the part of Mrs. Carlton invited an increased ten- 
demoM on that of ber husban<l. He began every day to 
discover neir eicolli'nces in bis wife, which be readily 
acknowled^red U> herself, and to ihe world. The conviction 
of her worth had bovn gradually producing esteem, esteem 
now ripen<-<l into affection, and his affection for his wifb 
was minfrled with a blind sort uf sdmiralion of that piety 
which had produced such effects. He now began to think 
home the pteaaantest place, and his wife the pleasanteat 
companion. 

" A gentle censure ftwm him on the exoefwve frugality of 
ber dress, mixed with admimtion of the purity of its motive, 
waa an intimation to her to be more e)f gun L lie happened 
to admire a gown worn by a lady whom they bad riaitod. 
She not only sent for the Mme materinls, but had it made 
by the same pattern. A little attention of which he felt the 
delicacy. 

" He not only saw, but in no long time acknowledged, 
(hat a religion which produced such mlmimble effects, could 
not be so mischierous a principle as be bad suppoeed, nw 
could it be an inert principle. Her prudence has aooom- 
ptished what ber piety b^;an. She always watched the 
turn of bis eye, to aee bow far she might venture, and 
changnd the discourse when tlie look was not encouraging. 
She never tiped him with lectures, never obtruded serious 
discoune unseasonably, nor prolongeil it improperly. Hia 
early love of reading, which linil for some years given way 
to more tarbalaot pl«uarM, he has reaumed ; and frequentW 
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JDEdsts, thnt tlio booke lie reads to her shall be of her own 
uhooMng. In this choice she exercises the nicest discrefioii, 
solectioj such us may gently lead his inimJ to higher pur- 
suits, but which at the same time are bo elegantly written 
as not to diflgust his taat«. Id all this Mrs. Stanley is her 
friend and counselor. 

" Wliile Mrs. Carlton is ailvancing her husband's leliah ftpr 
books of piety, he is fonniug hers to polite literatore. Sha 
herself often proposes an atnuwng book, that he may riot 
Bn^)ect her of a wish to abridge his innocent gratifications ; 
and by this complaisiince she gains more than she loses, for, 
not to be outdone in generosity, bo often proposes some pious 
one in return. Thus their mutnnl sacrifices lire mutual ben- 
efits. She ha.'* found out that he has a highly cultirateil 
understanding, and he ht» discovered that she has a nund 
remarkably susceptible of cultivation. He has by degrees 
dropped most of his former atwociates, and has entirely re- 
nounced the diversions into which they led hini. He is be- 
come a frequent anil welcome visitor here. lEs conduct is 
uuiformly respectable, and I look forward with hope to his 
becoming even a shining character. There is, however, a 
pertinacity, I may siiy a sincerity, iu his temper, which some- 
what keeps him back. He will never adopt any principle 
without the most complete cotiviction of his own mind ; ncMr 
profess any truth of wliich he himself dues not actually ieel 
the force." 

Liuly Reltleld, afler thanking Mr. Stanley for his interest- 
ing little narrative, earnestly requested that Sir John would 
renew liis acquaintance with Mr, Carlt^m, that she herself 
might be enabled to profit by sui-h an nlR-cting eiample of 
the power of genuine religion as his wife exhibited ; con- 
fessing that one such living instance would weigh more 
with her than a hundred arguments. Mrs. Stanley oblig- 
ingly promised to invite them to dinner the first leisure day. 
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Hr. Stanley now informed lu that Sir George Aaton wa> 
Brrived from Cambridge on a vigit to his mother and nttera; 
that he was a youth of great promise whom he begged to 
introdnc« to ua as a young man Ja whoso wel&u« bo took a 
lively mncem, and on the right formation of whose chano* 
tor much would depend, aa bo' bad a large eetat«, and the 
family inlenwt in the county would give him a very conaid- 
erablo influence; to thi« influence it wan, therefore, of great 
iinporlance to give a right direction. We next morning 
took a ride to A«ton Hall, and I oommenoed an acquaint- 
ance with the engngiiig young baronet, which I doubt not, 
from what I saw and beard, will hereafter ripen into friend- 
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Tbk good rector joined the party at dinner. The oonver- 
natiiin afterwanl happened to turn on the value of human 
ojiiniiin, ami Sir John UclficM ma>le the hocknuyod ohMrra- 
tion, tJiat tlie dtwire of obtaining it fthoulil iievor be dia- 
couraged, it being highly useful a^ a motive of action. 

" Yt»," s:iid Dr. Harlow, " it ocrUiiity haa ila unee in a 
world, the affiiirB of which murt be chiefly carried on by 
worldly moil ; a worid which is itself governed by low mo- 
tives But human applause iB not a Christian principle of 
action ; nay, it is so adverse to Christianity that our Savioor 
himwif aiwignB it as 8 jiowcrful cnaae iif men's not believ- 
ing, or at least not cunfi-ming Him, beta'ur tkeg hvnl tk» 
pntim ffmen. The enger .lesire of fame in a sort of sepa- 
ration line between Pagantsni and ChriKtianily. Tlie an- 
dent pbikM(^>he» han left ui many ahiiiine fturaVa^ «*■ 
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moderation in earthly things, and of the contempt of ridhea. 
So &r the light of reason, and a noble self-denial carried 
them ; and many a Christian may blush at these instances 
of their superiority ; but of an indifference to fame, of a 
deadness to human applause except as founded on loftmess 
of spirit, disdain of their judges, and self-sufficient pride, I 
do not recollect any instance." 

" And yet," said Sir John, " I remember Seneca says in 
one of his epistles, that no man expresses such a resp^ 
and devotion to virtue as he who forfeits the repute of being 
a good man, that he may not forfeit the conscience of being 
such" 

" They might," replied Mr. Stanley, " incidentally express 
some such sentiment, in a well turned period, to give an- 
tithesis to an expression, or weight to an apothegm ; they 
might declaim against it in a fit of disappointment in the 
burst of indignation excited by a recent loss of popularity ; 
but I question if they ever once acted upon it. I question 
if Marius himself, sitting amid the ruins of Carthage, actu- 
ally felt it Seldom, if ever, does it seem to have been in- 
culcated as a principle, or enforced as a rule of action : nor 
could it — it was against the canon law of their founda- 
tion." 

** Yet," said Sir John, " a good man struggling with ad- 
versity is, I think, represented by one of their authors as an 
object worthy of the attention of the gods." 

"Yes," said Mr. Stanley, "but the divine approbation 
alone was never proposed as the standard of right, or the 
reward of actions, except by divine revelation." 

" Nothing seoras more difficult," said I, " to settle than 
the standard of right. Every man has a standard of his 
own, which ho considers as of universal application. One 
makos his own tastes, desires, and appetites, his rule of 
right ; another the example of certain individuals, fallible 
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like Umself ; a third, and indeed tbe general!^, the nuu- 
ima, faabiU, and mauDen of tiie iaahionable part of the 
world." 

Sir John remarked, "That Binoe it is bo difficolt to dia- 
criminato between allowable indnlgeooe and criminal oon- 
fonniiy, the life of a conadentjous man, if lie be not oonsd- 
tutioiially temperate, or habitually fiiia, must be poiAoned 
with Bolicitude, and perpetually racked with the fear of ex- 
ceeding his limits." 

"Mj- dear Belfield," replied Mr. Stanley, "the peace and 
•eouritj of a Christian, wo well know, are not left to depend 
on constitutional temperance, or habitual finnueaa. lluee 
are, as the youug Numidian says, 

PerftetioDS that are placed in booea and nerrea. 

There is a higher and surer way to prevent the solidtnde, 
which iti, by correcting the principle ; to get the heart set 
right; lo be jeahnua over ourselves; to be careful never to 
venture to the cilge of our lawful limits ; in short, and that 
is the only infallible standard, to live in the conscientious 
practice of measuring all we say, and do, and think, by the 
unerring rule of Ood's word," 

"Tlie impoa«bility of reaching the perfection which that 
rule requires," said Sir John, " sometimes discaurages well- 
meaning men, as if tbe attempt were hopeless." 

Dr. Barlow replied, " That in, sir, because they take up 
with a hearsay GliriBtianity. Its reputed pains and penal- 
tice drive them off from inquiring for themselve*. Thvj 
rest on the sur&ce. If they would go deeper, they would 
see that the Spirit which dictated the Scriptures is a Spirit 
of power, aa well as a Spirit of promise. All that he re- 
quires na to do, he enables us to perform. He does not 
preooribe 'mlea' widuMit (nmishing na with 'amu,' " 

la anaw«r lo aooM ftuther ramarica of Sir John, wha a^ohit. 
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with due abhorrence of any instance of actual yioe, but 
who seemed to hare no just idea of its root and principle, 
Dr. Barlow observed : " While every one agrees in repro- 
bating wicked actions, few, comparatively, are aware of the 
natural and habitual evil which lurks in the heart To this 
the Bible particularly directs our attention. In describing 
a bad character, it does not say that his actions are flagitioua, 
but that ' Grod is not in all his thoughts^ This is the de- 
scription of a thoroughly worldly man. Those who are 
given up completely to the world, to its maxims, its princi- 
ples, its cares, or its pleasures, can not entertain thoughts 
of God. And to be unmindful of his providence, to be re- 
gardless of his presence, to be insensible to his mercies, 
must be nearly as offensive to him as to deny his existence. 
Excessive dissipation, a supreme love of money, or an entire 
devoteduess to ambition, drinks up that spirit, swallows up 
that affection, exhausts that vigor, starves that zeal, with 
which a Christian should devote himself to serve his 
Maker. 

" Pray observe," continued Dr. Barlow, " that I am not 
speaking of avowed profligates, but of decent characters ; 
men who, while they are pursuing with keen intenaeneas 
the great objects of their attachment, do not deride or even 
totally neglect religious observances, yet think they do 
much and well, by affording some odd scraps of refuse time 
to a few weary prayers, and sleepy thoughts, from a mind 
worn down with engagements of pleasure, or projects of ac- 
cumulation, or schemes of ambition. In aU these several 
pursuits, there may be nothing which, to the gross percep- 
tions of the world, would a])pciir to be moral turpitude. 
The ])leasure may not be profliga(ry, the wealth so cherished 
may not have been fraudulently obtained, the ambition, in 
human estimation, may not be dishonorable ; but an aliena- 
tion from Grod, an indifference to eternal things, a spirit in- 




compatiblfl witli th« spirit of the gospel, will be fooud at 
the bollom of nil iheso rSstlcss pursniU." 

"I am ODtirely of four opinion, Doctor," said Mr. Stan* 
ley; " it is taking up with something short of real Chris- 
tianity ; it is an apostacy froin the doctrineB of the liiblo ; it 
is the substitution of a spurioiu and popular religion for 
that which was revealed from heaven ; it is a departure 
from the faith onc« delivered to the saints, that has no fa- 
tally sunk our morality, und given counteoance to tliat low 
standard of practical virtue which prevails. If we lower 
the priociplp, if we obftcure the light, if we reject tbo influ- 
ence, if we sully tho purity, if we abridge the Rtnctncss of 
the divine law, there will remain uo ascending power in 
the soul, DO stirring spirit, no quickening aspiration after 
perfection, no stretching forward after that holiness to which 
the bentiflc vision is s|>eciGcally promiseil. It is vain to ex- 
pect that llie practice wilt rise higher than the principle 
whioh inspires itj thnt the habits will be superior to the 
moiivefl which govern them." 

" Selfishness, security, and sensuality," said the Doctor, 
"are predicted by our Saviour, as the clinracler of the last 
times. In alluding to iho antediluvian world, and the cause 
of its dciUructioti, eating, drinking, and marrying could not 
be named in tliu jroHpcI as thiiigs censurable in tliemsclvcs, 
tliey Iwing neci-sHiiry to the very existence of thnt world 
which the abuse of them was tending to destroy. Our Sav- 
iour does not <Ieserit>i> criminality by thu excess, but by tbo 
spirit of the nut. ilo s|>eakB of eating, not gluttony; of 
drinking, not intoxiuaiion ; of marriage, not licentious in- 
tercounte. This sei'm^ a plain intimation, that carrying on 
the transuctions of the world in the spirit of tlic world, tmd 
that habitual deadnew to the concerns of eternity, in beings 
■o abve to tha pleasuraa or the interests of the present mo- 
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ment, do not indicate a state of safety, even where gross acta 
of vice may be rare." 

Mr. Stanley said it was his opinion that it is not by a few, 
or even by many, instances of excessive wickedness, thai 
the moral state of a country is to be judged, but by a gen- 
eral averseness and indifference to real religion. *^ A few 
examples of glaring impiety," said he, " may furnish more 
subject for declamation, but are not near so deadly a symp- 
tom. It is no new remark, that more men are undone 
by an excessive indulgence in things permitted, than by the 
commission of avowed sins." 

** How happy," said Sir John, " are those who by their 
faith and piety are delivered from these difficulties I" 

"My dear Belfield," replied Mr. Stanley, "where are 
those privileged beings ? It is one sad proof of human in- 
firmity, that the best men have continually these things to 
struggle with. What makes the difference is, that those 
whom we call good men struggle on to the end, while the 
others, not seeing the danger, do not struggle at all." 

" Christians," said Dr. Barlow, " who would strictly keep 
witliin the bounds prescribed by their religion, shoqld imi- 
tate the ancient Romans, who carefully watched that their 
god Terminus, who defined their limits, should never recede ; 
the first step of his retreat, they said, would bo the destrao- 
tion of their security." 

" But, Doctor," said Sir John, " pray what remedy do 
you recommend against this natural, I had almost said this 
invincible, propensity to over-value the world ? I do not 
mean a propensity merely to over-rate its pleasures and its 
honors, but a disposition to jrield to its dominion over the 
mind, to indulge a too earnest desire of standing well with 
it, to cherish a too anxious regard for its good opinion f" 

" The knowledge of the disease," replied the worthy Doe- 
tor, " should precede the application of the remedy. Hn- 




nun qtpUtue it, by ■ worldly man, reckoned not obIj 
among the luxuries of life, but among Krtioles of the fint 
necegsitr. An undue deure to obt^o it has certuni; its 
foundalion in vanity; and it is ene of our grand errors to 
reckon vanity a trivial fault. An over^stimation of charao- 
ter, and an anxious wish to conciliate all suffrages, ia an 
infirmity from which even worthy men are not exempt; 
nay, it is n weakuMS from which, if they are not fcovenwd 
by ft strict roligiouB principle, worthy men are in most dan- 
ger. Reputation being in itself so very desirable a good, 
tlinee who actually possess it, and in some sense deserve to 
poesOM it, are apt to make it their standard, and to rert in 
it as their supreme turn and end." 

" Von have," said Sir John, " exposed the latent prinoi- 
ple ; it remains that you suggest its cure." 

" I believe," said Dr. Barlow, " that the moat eSectoal 
remedy wuuld bo, to excite in the mind frequent thoughia 
of our divine R<.-deemer, and of hi* estimate of tliat wtxid 
on which we so fondly set our affections, and whoaelqipTO- 
bstion we are too apt to make the chief otgect of our am- 
bition." 

" I allow it to have been necessary," replied Sir John, 
" tliat Cliiist, in the great end which he had to accomplish, 
should have been poor, and neglected, and contemned, and 
that he should have trampled on the great things of this 
world, human applause among the rest; but I do not con- 
ceive that this obligation extends to his followers, nor that 
we are called upon to partake the [loverty which he pre- 
ferred, or to renounce the wealth and grandeur which he 
set at naught, or to imitate him in making himself of no 
reputation." 

" It is true," sud the Doctor, " we are not called to resem- 
ble him in his external circnmstaucea. It is not oar bounden 
i)u^ to he necaamily eipoaed to tlte tame contempt; nor 
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are we obliged to embrace the same i^ominy. Yet it 
■eems a natund cooseqiience of our Christian profession, 
that the things ntiicli he despiaed, we should not venerate ; 
the vanities be trampled on, we should not admire ; the 
world which be censured, we ought not to idolise ; the eaao 
which be renounced, we should not rate too highly; the 
&me which be set at naught, we ought not anxiously te 
covet. Surely, the followers of him who was ' despised and 
lejected of men' should not seek their highest gi;ptifioation 
from the flattery and applause of men. The truth ia, in ail 
discourses on this subject, we are compelled continually to 
revert to the observation, that Christianity is a religion <^ 
tlie heart. And though we are not called upon to partake 
tbe poverty and meHnness of his situution, yet the precept 
is clear and direct, respecting the temper by which we 
should be governed ; ' Let the same mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesna.' 11^ therefore, we happen to pos- 
sess that wealth and grandeur which he disd^ned, we should 
pogyiM Ihfm at though v>e postessed them not. We have a 
fiiir and liberal permission to use them as his gift, and to 
bis glory, but not to erect thom into tlie BU])rome objccta 
of our attachment. In the same m.inner, in every other 
point, it is still the spirit of the act, the terupiT of tlie mind, 
to whicli we are to look. For inslunce, I do not think that 
I am obliged to show my faith by saerifiiiiig my son, nor 
my obedience by selling all that I have, to give (o tlie poor; 
but I think I am buund by the spirit of these two powerful 
commandH, to practice a cheerful acquiescence in the whole 
will of God, in suffering and renouncing as well as in drangf, 
when I know what is really his will." 



CHAPTEE XX. 

Tbb pleasant rcflectiona ezdted hj the iatereatiog cos- 
Tsreation of Uie evening were cruelly interrupted bjr mj 
fiiitbful Edwania. "Sir," add he, when be came to atUnd 
me, " lio you know that all the talk of the Uall to-nijtht at 
supper waa, that Miea Stanley is going to be manied to 
young Lonl Staunton. He la a cousin of Mra. Carllon'i, 
and Ur. Stanley's ooacbman brought boine the news from 
thence yesterday. I could not get at the very truth, be- 
caoae Mrs. Comfit waa out of the way, but all the semirta 
agree, that though ho is a lord, and rich and handsome, he 
is not half good enough for her. Indeed, Nr, they say h« is 
no better than ho should be." 

I was tbunderstnick at this intelligence. It waa a trial I 
hnd not suspected. " Does he visit here, than, Edwards," 
Aaid I, ** for I hare neither seen nor heard of him 9" " No 
sir," said he, " but Miss meets him at Mr. Carlton's." Thia 
shocked me beyond ex]iression. Lucilla meet a man at an- 
other house t Lucilla carry on a clHiidL'stiuo engagement f 
Can Mrs. Carlton be capable of conniving at it I Yet if it 
w«rc not clandestine, why sliould be not visit at tlie Grore f 

these loriiieDtiDg reflections kept me awaku the wlxda 
night. To acijuil Lucilla, EdwarJ'it story mnde difficult ; bi 
oondemn hor niy beurt fouud impOKsihle. Que moment I 
blamed my own (iKilish timidity, which had kept me back 
from maldng any proposal, and the next, I was glad that 
the delay would enable me to uft the truth, and to probe 
her character. "If 1 do not find consistency here," said I, 
"I shall renounce all confidence in human virtue." 

I aruae early, and went to indulge my meilitatioiis in tiie 
garden. I saw Mr. Stanley sitting under the favorite oak. 
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I was mstaiitty tempted to go and ^peQ tny heart lo him, 
but seeing a book io bia band, I feared to intermpt him, 
and was turning into another walk till I had acquired ntora 
oomposure. He called afl«r me, and invited me to st 
down. 

How violent were mj fluctuations! How inoonmat«iit 
were my feelings t How much at variance was my reaaon 
with mj heart ! The man on earth with whom I wished to 
confer invited me to a conference. Witb a mind under tho 
dominion of a passion which I was eager to declare, yet ' 
agitated with an uncertainty which I had as much reason to 
fear might be painfully as pleasantly removed, I stood 
doubtAil whether to seize or to decline the occasion which 
thus presented itself to me. A moment's reflection however 
convinced me that the opportunity was too invitii^ to be 
neglected. My impatience for an eclaircissement on Lord 
Staunton's subject was too powerful to be any longer re- 
aisted. 

At length with a moat unfeigned diffidence, and a hedta- 
don which I feared would render my words unintelligible, 
I ventured to express my tender admiration of Miss Stanley, 
and implored permission to address her. 

My application did not seem to surprise him. He only 
gravely said, " We will talk of -this some tiiture day," This 
cold and laconic reply instantly sunk my spirits. I waa 
shocked and visibly couflised. "It is too late," said I to 
myself; "hfippy Lord Staunton!" He sawmy distress, and 
taking my hand, with tbe utmost kindness of voice and 
manner said, "My dear young friend, content yourself for 
tbe present with tbo assurance of my entire esteem and 
affection. This is a very early declaration. You are scarcely 
acquainted with Lucilla; you do not yet know," added he 
smiling, "half her faults." 

" Only tell me, my dear ur," said I, a little re-assured, 
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and gTMpiDghis hand, " that when yon know all miDe, joxt 
viU not reject me. Only tell me that jou feeJ. no repu^ 
nance; that yon have no other viewa; that Min Stanley 
hae no other" — here I atopped, my voioe failed ; the ezoew 
of my emotion prevented me from finiBhing my untenoe. 
He enoouragingly said, ** I know not that Lucilla has any 
attachment For myself I hare no views hostile to yoor 
wishes. Ton have a double interest in my heart. Ton are 
endeared to me by your peracnal merit, and by my tender 
friendsliip for your beloved father. But be not impetoooa. 
Form no sudden resolution. Try to assure yourself of my 
daughter's affection befbre you ask it of her. Remain hers 
another month as my welcome guest, as the son of my 
friend. Take that month to examine your own heart, ati 
to endeavor to obtain an intereat in htm ; we will theo re- 
sume the subject" 

" But, my dear sir," B»d I, " is not Lord Staunt^Mt — " 
" Sot your heart at rest," said be. " Though wo are boti a 
little aristocratic in our political principleo, yet when the 
competition is for the h^pineas of life, and the interests of 
virtue, both Lodlla and her lather think with Dumont, 
that 

"Alwd 
Opposed sgaiott a man, ii bat a man." 

So saying, he quitted me ; but with a benignity in bisconn- 
tenance and manner that inlused not only consolation bnt 
joy into my heart Hy spirits were at once eliit«d. To be 
allowed to think of Lucilla 1 To be permitted to attach 
myaelf to her I To be sure her heart was not engaged I 
To be invited to remain a month longer under the same 
roof with her ; to see her ; to bear her ; to talk to her ; all 
this was a bappineM so great that I did not allow mysaK to 
t^iiiM becaasa it was not all I had wished to obtain. 




I met Mrs. Staiile;^ soon after. I perceived by her illu- 
minated couDt«iianc«, that my proposal bad been ahead; 
commudiiated to her. I ventured to take her hand, and 
with the most respectful eornestaess intreated her friead- 
ship ; her good offices. " I dare not tnist myself with yon 
jnst now," said she with an affectionale smile ; " Mr. Stanley 
will think I abet rebellion, if through my encAuragemeut 
you should violate your engagementa with him. But," 
added she, Madly pressing my hand ; " you need not be 
much afraid of me. Mr. Stanley's aentimente on Urn poinl^ 
aa on all others, are exactly my own. We have but one 
heart and one mind, and that heart and mind itre not nnbr 
Torable to your wishes." With a tear in her eyes and af- 
fection in her looks, she tore herself away, evidently afraid 
of giving way to her fijelings. 

I did not think myself bound by any point of honor to con- 
ceal the state of my heart from Sir Jobn Belfield, who with bis 
lady joined me sood after in the garden. I was astonished 
to find that my passion for Miss Stanley was no secret to 
either of them. Their penetration had left mo nothing to 
disclose. Sir Jolin however looked serious, and afiected an 
air of mystery which a little alarmed mo. " I own," said 
he, " there is some danger of your buccom." I eagerly in- 
quired what he thought I had to fear ? " You Lave every 
thing to fear," replied he, in a tone of grave irony, " witich 
a man not four-and-twenty, of an honorable family, with a 
clear estate of four thousand a ye.ir, a person that all the 
ladies udmire, a mind which all the men esteem, and atem- 
per which endeiirs you to men, women, and cjiildren, can 
fear from a little country girl, whose heart is as free as a 
bird, and who, if I may judge by her smiles and blushes 
whenever you are talking to her, would have no mortal ob- 
jcctioa to sing in the same cage with you." 

"It will be a sad dull novel, however," said Lady Belfield: 
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"all iBlilcely togoonsosraoothlfthatwfldutllflagfor want 
of incident No difficulties, nor adTcnturee to hoigbUn tbe 
interest No cruel step-dsmc, no tyrant fiither, no capridioiu 

mistress, no moa(«d castle, no intriguiog confidante, no 
treacherous spy, no fbrmidabte rival, not so much as a duel 
or even a. clialleuge, I fear, to give variety to the moDoto- 

I mentioned Edwards's report respecting Lord Stannton, 
and ovuiil how mut;h it had ilisturhod me. " That he ad- 
mires litT," said L:idy Ik'ISeld, " is notorious. . That his ad- 
dn'BSi's iiave not been encuurngeil, I have also heard, hut 
not from the family. As to Lucilla,slie is the last girl that 
would ever insinuate even to me, to whom she is so unre- 
served, tLfit she hnd rejected so groat an offer. I hare 
ho:ird her express heraclf with an indignation, foreign to her 
geuersl ndldneM, against women who are guilty of Ihii 
faMhionable, this dishonorable induticncy." 

" WfU, but Charles," s,iid Sir John "you must positively 
assume a little dejection, to diversify the basinL-ss. It will 
give interest to your countenance and pathos to your man- 
ner, and tenderness to your nceeut. And you must forgot 
all attentions, and ncg-lL-ct all civilities. And you must ap- 
|iear absent, and dixlrail iind rcvrnr ; esjiecialjy while your 
Gite bangs in some euH]>cn!ie. And you must read Petrarch, 
and repeat Tibullus, and write sonnets. And when you are 
apoken to, you must uot listen. And you must wander in 
the grove by moonshine, and talk to llio Oreads, and the 
Dryads, and the Naiads ; oh no, unfortunately, 1 am afraid 
there are no NaiuJs within hearing. Yuu must make tba 
woods vocal with the name of Lucilla ; luckily 'tis such a 
poetical name tliat Echo won't be axhameil tu repeat it, I 
have gone thruugh it all, Charles, and know every highway 
and byway in the map of love. I will, however, be serious 
for one mranent, and l«II you for your eimtforl. that ihim^ 




at jow age I vaa fnll as much in for it m you are dow, yet 
aft«r ten years' union, Lady Belfield has enabled me to do- 



"Eow mach ths wife U dearer than the bride." 

A t«ar glistened in her soft eyes, at this tender compliDMnt. 
Just at that moment, Lucilla happened to cross the Uwn 
at a distance. At sight of her, I could not, as I pointed 
to her, forbear eiclaiuing in the words of Sir John's &toi- 
il« poet. 

There doth bean^ dndl, 
There most cooapicuoua, e'en in outward shqn, 
Where dawns the high expresmoo of a knd. 

" This is very fine," said Sir John, sarcastically ;" I ad- 
mire all you young enthusiaBtic philosophers, with yonr 
intellectual refinoment. You pret«nd to be captivated only 
with mind. I observe, however, that previous to your 
raptures, you always take core to get this mind lodged in a 
&ir and youthful form. This mental beauty is always pru- 
dently enshrined in some elegant corporeal frame, before H 
is worshiped, I should be glad to see some of these in- 
tellectual adorers in love with the mind of an old or ugly 
woman. I never heard any of you lali into ecstasies in de- 
scanting on the mind of your grandmother." After some 
further irony, they left me to indulge my meditations, in 
the nature of which a single hour had mode so pleasant a 
revolution. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

Thb convereatioD of two men bred at the same school <jt 
Gcllege, when they happen to meet ul«rward, U commonly 
imint«reBtmg, not to say tirosome, to a thini person, as >i»- 
volving local circumstaaoeB in wliich he has no concern. 
But this vaa not always the case since the meeting of my 
two friends. SomelLing was generally to be gained by their 
commuDJcadons even on these tmpromising topics. 

At br«akfiut Mr. Stanley said, " Sir John, you will tee 
here at dinner to-morrow our old college ao^uaintauoe, Ned 
lyrrel. Though he does not commonly live at the family 
huusc in this neighborhood, but at a little plaoe he has in 
Bucld Dghftumh ire, be- comes among us periodically to re> 
oeire his rents. Ho always innt«« biraselfl lor Ms socie^ 
is not tlie most engaging." 

" 1 beanl," i«plied Sir John, "that he became a notoriona 
profligate after he left Cunbridge, though I have lost aif^t 
of him ever since we parted there. But I was glad to leara 
lately that he is become quite a reformed man." 

" He is so far r«funne<i,'' replied Hr. Stanley, " that he is 
no longer groetdy licentious. But in laying down the vices 
of you^, he has taken np sncceaaively those which ha 
thought better suited to the succesnve stages of his progress. 
As he withdrew himself from hjs loose habits and ctwneo- 
tionn, ambition became his governing passion ; he courted 
public lavor, ibirHled for place and distinctioo, and labored 
by certain obliquities, and some little sacrific^v of ])rinciple, 
, to obtain promotion. Findhig it did not answer, and all 
his hopes biting, he now rails at ambition, wonders men 
will wound their oonscienoes and renounce their peace for 
vain applause and ' the bubUe repuladon.' ffia ta\A ii&s^:^ 
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at presout, I Iieor, is in amnaaing money and reai^og coo- 
troverainl divinity. Avarice has Bupplanted ambitiou, just 

as ambition expelled ^irofligacy. 

" Id Uie interval in which bo was passing from one of 
tbeee stages to the other, in a very uneasy state of mind be 
dropped in by accident where a famous irregular preacher 
was dissemi Dating hia Antinomian doctrines. Caught by 
his vebemeot but coarse eloquence, and captivated by an 
alluring doctrine which promised much while it required 
little, he adopted the soothing but fiillacious tenet. It ii 
true, I hear lie is become a more respectable man in his con- 
duct, hut I doubt, though I have not lately seen him, if his 
present state may not be rather worae than his former ones. 

"In tlie two previous stages, he was diBturbedanddissatia- 
fied. Here he baa tiien up his rest. Out of "ibis strong- - 
bold, it is not probable tliat any subgequcnt vice will ever 
drive bim, or true religion draw him. He somelimea attends 
public worship, but as he thinks no part of it but tbe aer- 
mon of much value, it is only when he hkca the preacher. 
He has little notion of the respect due to eatahliahed insti- 
tutions, and does not heartily like any precompoaed form 
of prayer, not even our incomparable Liturgy. lie reads 
such religious books only as tend to establish bis own opin- 
ions, aud talks and disputes loudly on certain doctrinal points. 
But an accumulating Chrialian, and a Christian wbo, for tlie 
purpose of accumulation, is said to be uncharitable, and even 
somewhat oppressive, is a paradox which I con not sqlve, and 
an anomaly which I can not comprehend, Covetousncas is, 
as I said, a more creditable rice than Ned's former ones, 
but for tliat very reason more dangerous." 

" From this sober vice," said I, " jiroceeded the blackest 
crime ever perpetrated by hum.in wii-kedness ; for it does 
not appear that Judna, in his direful treason, was instigated 
by malice. It is observable, that when our Saviour names 
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thia KB, it is with an empluitical warning, as knowing iin 
miHciiief to be greater becatue its scandal was less. Not 
coDtfnteil with a sin^e caution, he doubles bis exhortation. 
' ToIk heed and beaare of covetousnesa.' " 

After some remarks of Sir John, which I do not rec<rf- 
lect, Mr. Stanlej said, " I did not intend making a philip- 
pic against coretousneas, a lin to which I beliere no one 
here ia addicted. Let us not, howerer, plume otuaelres in 
not being guilty of a rice to which, as we have no natural 
bias, so in not committing it, we reust no temptation. What 
I mcaut to insist on was, that exchanging a turbulent for a 
quiet sin, or a scuudalous for an oiderly one, is not reforma- 
tion ; or, if ycm will allow me the strong word, is not oon- 
veraion." 

Mr. lyrrel, according to hit appointment, came to dinner, 
and brought witli him his nephew, Mr. Edward lyrrel, 
wham he hud lately entered at the tmiveruty, with s deugn 
to prepare him for holy orden. lie was a well^dispoeed 
yuuog moil, but his previous education was said to have 
been v-oiy much n^ected, and waa ratiier deficient in the 
necessary learning. Mr. Stanley had heard that Tyrrel bad 
two reasons for breeding him to the church. In the first 
place, he fancied it was the cheapest profession, and in the 
next he had labur^l to iufuae into him some particnlar opin- 
ions of his own, which he wishi-d to disseminate tbrougli 
bis nephew. Sir George Astou baring acddentally called, 
he was prerailed on to stay, and Dr. Bartow was one of the 

Mr. Tynvl, by his observationA, soon enabled us to di»- 
I'OTLT tlial bin ri'li-rion bad iiUorcd nothing but liia language. 
He seemed oviilenUy more foud of coiitntv^nty tliun of 
truth, and tiie whole turn <tf his convenwtion iudicated (hat 
be derived his religious security ratlier Irom the sdoptiou 
of a party, than from the implantation of a new yRQR<.>^ 
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" His discourse ib altered," said Mr. gtanley to me afterwnd, 
"but I greBtlyfearhisheartandafTectioiu remain unchaaged." 

Mr. Stanley contrived, for the sake of hie two academioal 
guests, pailicularly young Tyrrel, to divert the conversation 
to the subject of learning:, more especially clerical leaniing. 

In answer to a remark of mine on the satisfiiction I had 
felt in seeing such a Happy union of learning and piety in 
two clergymen who had lately dined at the tirove, Mr. 
Stanley said, "Literature is an excellent thing, when it is 
not the best thing a man has. It can surely he no offenae 
to our Maker to cultivate carefully his highest natural ffH, 
our reason. In pious men it is peculiarly important, as the 
neglect of such cultivation, in certain individuals, has led 
to much error in reli^on, and given much just offenae to 
the irreligious, who are very sharp-sighted to the faults of 
pious characters. I therefore truly rejoice to see a higher 
tone of literature now prevailing, especially in so many c€ 
. our pious young divines; the deficiency of leanungin some 
of their well-meaning predecessors having served to brii^ 
not only themselves, but religion also, into contempt, especi- 
ally with men who have only leamiDg." 

** I say nothing," remarked Mr. Tyrrel, " against the Dfr 
cesnty of learning in a lawyer, because it may help him to 
lead a judge, and to mislead a jury ; nor in a physician, b&- 
cauM it mny advance his credit by enabling him to conceal 
the deficiencies of his art; nor in a privato gentleman, because 
it may keep him out of worse mischief. But I see no use 
of learning in the clergy. There is my friend Dr. Barlow. 
I would willingly give up all his learning, if he would go a 
little deeper into the doctrines he professea to preach." 

" Indeed," said Mr. Stanley, " I should think Dr. Bar^ 
low's various knowledge of little value, did he exhibit tlw 
■mnllest deficiency iu the great points to which you allnds. 
But when I am persuaded that his learning is so far from 
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detncting from his [nety tliit it eaables him to render it 
more extensitrel]' utefiil, I can not vish bim dupoesesBed of 
that knowledge which adoms his religion without diminiib- 
ing its go«d effects." 

" You will allow," said Mr. Tynel, " that those first great 
publishers of Christisnity, the Apostles, had none of this 
vain learning." 

" I admit," s«d Mr. Stanley, " that it is frequently pleaded 
by the despisers of leaming, that the Apostles were illiterate. 
The fact is too notorious, and the answer too obrious to re- 
quire to be dwelt npon. But it is unfortunately adduoed 
to illustrate a position to which it can never ^ply, the in- 
dication of an unlettered clei^. It is a hackneyed remad:, 
but not the less true for being old, that the wisdom of God 
chose to Bccompliih the first promulgation of the gospel by 
illiterate men, to prove that the work was his own, and that 
its success depended not on the instruments employed, 
but on the divinity of the tmth itself. But if the Almighty 
chose to establish his religion by miracles, he chooses to 
carry it on by means. And he no more sends an ignorant 
peasant or fisherman to instruct men in Christianity now, 
thsn be appointiid a Socmtes or a Plato to be ita publisher 
at first As, however, there is a great difiercnce in the 
rituations, so there may be a proportionate difference al- 
loweil in the attainments of the clergy. I do not say it ia 
iwceiMaiy for every village curato to be a profound scholar, 
but as h« may not always remain in obscurity, there is no 
necessity for bis being a contemptible one." 

Sir John remarked, that what has been said of those who 
affect to despise Inrth, has been applied also to those who 
decry leaming; neither is ever undervalued except by men 
who are deetitate of them ; and it is worthy of observatWD, 
that iM Itteratare and religion botli sunk in tlic dark ages, so 
both eowiged at the aame auspidous era. 



Mr. StflDk'f linding tliat Dr. Bnrloir wa» not forvrard to 
trabnrk in a euhjcct which he considered as rather jienonali 
aniil, " It is iirwuiuptiious to observe, th.it llio Apostles were 
unlettered men, yet those instrumniU who were-to be em- 
pl'iyed in Heiricen singiiiai'ly difficult, the Aliiiijjhty coode- 
Bcoud^d partly to tit for their peculiar work by great human 
nttaiDnieuti*. Tlic Apostle of the Rentiles was btought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel ; and Moses, who was destined to 
the high office of a great loij^slator, was instructed in b]I the 
visdoui of the m'*t karm-d nation then eiisling. The 
Jewish law-gnver, though under the guidance of inspiration 
itself, did not fill Iils sliilioti tlie worse for this preparatory 
inslniclion. To how irii])ortnnt a use the Apostle converted 
hit erudition, we may infer from liiit conduct in the moat 
learned and polished iiasi'mblj in the world. He did not 
unnM-essarilr exasperate the ixilife Athenians, by coarse np- 
braiditig, or illiti^rnfe chimur, but he attacked them on th^ 
otni ground. ^Vit1> wh.it discdmiTiating wisdom, with what 
powert'ul ivasoning did lie unfold to them that God whom 
they igiioranlly woisbiiwd ! With what teuipor, with 
what eh-gaiice, did he expose their shallow theology I Had 
he been as unacquainted with tbdr religion, as they were 
with Ilia, he luid wanted tlio appropriate ground on which 
to build his inHtniclioii. He seized on the inscription of 
their own piftan altar, as a text trom which to pivach the 
doctiine of Christianity. From his knowlc<1ge of their er- 
rors, he was enabled to advance the cause of trulh. He 
jna-le their jHjetry, which lie quoted, and their mythology 
which ho would iu>l have been able to uxplode, if he had 
not understiKid it, a thwis from which to deduce the doc- 
trine of the Keiiurrcction ; thus softening their prejudices, 
and letting thein see the itjfinile superiority of that Ohrii*- 
tianity wlii>:h he enforced, to llix mere b-arning and menUl 
cutlivalioii on which they mi highly valued tliemselves. By 
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tLe BBme sober diioretion, acate msoDiiig, tad gracefhl ele- 
gance, he afl^rvonl obtained a patient hearing, and a &ror- 
able judgment from king Agrippn." 

" It has always appeared to mo," returned Dr. Barlow, 
" that A strong reason why the younger part of a clergy- 
iDan's life should be in a good measure devot«d U> learning 
is, that he may afterward discover iti comparative vanity. 
It would have been a less difficult sacrifice for St Paul to 
prt/ess thiit he renounced all things for religion, if he had 
bad nothing to renounce ; and to count ^1 things as droM 
in the rompnriwn, if he had had no gold to put in the 
empty scale. Gregory Nazianzen, one of the most accom- 
plislted mnrtors of (Jreek Rterature, declared that the chief 
value which he sot upon it was, that in poeseming it, he 
liad Bomi-thing of worth to esteem as nothitig in comparison 
of Christina truth. And it is delightful to hear Selden 
mid Orotius, and Pascal and Solmaiiaa, whom I may be al- 
lowed to quote, without being suifiectcd of professional 
prejudice, as none of them were clergymen, while tliey 
wannly recommended to others tliiit learning of wliictt 
UiL-y themselves were the most aal'inishing examples, at the 
same time time dedicating their livt's to tlie ndvnncernent of 
religion. It ia delightful, I Kay, to hear thi'm acknowh-dge 
that their leoiming was only valuable at It put it in tlieir 
power to promote Christianity, and to have something to 
■acriffce for its snke." 

" I can willingly allow," sniil Mr, Tyrrel, " that a poet, 
a dramatic poet espet^inlly, may study (he works of the 
great critics of antiquity with som<.- profit; but that a 
(.'hristian writer of sermons am have any just ground for 
studying a pxgnn critic, it is to me quite inconceivable." 

" And yet, Mr," ieplie<l Mr, Stiinli'V, •' a ncnni>n is a work 
which demands rvgularity of pliin, hh well m a yvin, h 
requires, loo, stHoethtiig of the same unity, arrangement, 
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diviuoDs, and lucid order ae a tragedy ; something of lb« 
exordiuiu and the peroration which belong to the compoai- 
tion of the orator. I do not mean that he is cotiataiidj b> 
exhibit all this, but he should always understand it. And 
a discreet clergymao, especially ods who is to preach btfora 
auditors of the higher rank, and who, in order to obtain re- 
spect from them, wishes to excel in the art of compoMtion, 
will scarcely be leas attentive to form his judgment by aome 
acquaintance with Longinus and Quintilian than a dramatic 
poet. A wiiter of verse, it is true, may please to a certain 
degree by the force of mere genius, and a writer of sermons 
will instruct by the mere power of his piety ; but neither 
the one nor the other will ever write well, if they do not 
posaess the principles of good writing, and form themseWee 
on the models of good writers." 

" Writing," said Sir John, " to a certain degree is an att, 
or, if you please, a trade. And as no man ia allowed to set 
up in au ordinary trade till he has served a long apprentice- 
ship to its myiterifs (the word, I think, used in indenturea), 
BO no man should set up for a writer till he knows some- 
what of the myslcrios of the art he is about to practice. 
He may, after all, if he want talgnta, produce a vapid and 
inefficient book ; but possess what talents he may, he will, 
without knowledge, produce a omde and indigested one," 

Mr. Tyrrel, however, still insisted upon it, that in a Chris- 
tian minister the lustre of learning is tinsel, and human 
wisdom folly. 

" I am entirely of your opinion," returned Mr. Stanley, 
"if he rest in his learning as au end instead of nsing it aa 
a itiAiiu ; if the fame, or the pleasure, or even the hnman 
profit of learning be his ultimato object. L«amiitg In a 
cleigyman without religion is dross, is nothing ; not so 
religion without luarniog. I am persuaded that much good 
ia done by men who, though deficient in this respect, are 
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abundant in leal aoA piety ; but the good tbey do ariam 
from the exertion of their pietj, and not from the deficiency 
of their learning. Their Ubore are beneficial from the t&lent 
they exercise, and not from tboir want of another talent. 
The Spirit of God can work, and often does work, by feeble 
instrumeDtB, and divine truth by its own omnipotent energy 
can effect its own purposes. But particular instances do 
not go to prove that the instrument ought not to be fitted, 
and polished, and sharpened for its allotted work. Every 
student should be emulously wslchful that he do not di- 
minish the stock of professional credit by his idleness ; he 
should be stimulated to individual eieition by bearing in 
mind that the English clergy have always been allowed by 
foreigners to be the most learned body in the world." 

Dr. Barlow was of opinion that what Mr. Stanley had 
said of the value of knowledge, did not at all militate 
agninst such fundamental prime truths as — " This is life' 
eternal to know Ood and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 
I desire to know nothing, save Jesos Christ. The natural 
nun can not knov the things of the Spirit of God. TUm 
world by wisdom in«w notGod;"aDd a hundred other such 
pMsages. 

"Ay, Doctor," said Mr. l^rrel, " now you talk a little 
more like a Christian minister. But from the greater part 
<tf what has been asserted, you are all of you such advo- 
cates for human reason and human, learning as to give an 
air of' paganism to your sentiments." 

"Surely," said Mr. Stanley, "it does not diminish the 
utility, though it abases the pride of learning, that Chris- 
tiaiuty did not come into the world by human discovery, or 
the diKjuisitions of reason, but by immediate revelation. 
Those who adopt your way of thinking, Mr. lyrrel, should 
bear in mind that the work of Ood, in changing tho heart, 
is not intended to supply the place of the human faculties. 
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Ood expects, in liie most higlilj tHvoacd BeryaDb>, tlie dili. 
geot exercise of their Datum! powers; ami iC any Unman 
being baa a stroager call for tlie exercise of wimIoiq uid 
judgment tLan anotlior, it is a religioua clei^yman. CUris- 
tiauity does not eupentedo tlie oae of natural gifts, but turns 
tliem into their proper cbanBel. 

"One diBlinction has ollen stmck me. The (.-nemjr of 
mankind seizes on tlie soul llirougli tlie mcdinm of the pRA' 
sons and senses: the divine fnatvi of mnn addrcsBUs turn 
through his rational powers — lh« ejw* of your itiulfrtland- 
inff bring miigklfntd, says the Apostle." 

Here 1 ventured to observe, that the highest panegyric 
bestowed on one of the brightest lurainsriea of i>ur church 
is, that his name is seldom mentioned without the epithet 
judicious being prefixed to iL Yat does Hooter want 
fervor i Does Hooker want zeal ? Doea Hooker wbbI 
courage in declaring the whole counsel of Godi 

" I hope," said Sir John, "we have now no clergymen to 
whom we mny apply the biting sarcasm of Dr. South on 
some of the popular but illiterate preachers of the oppodts 
party in his day, 'that there was all the confusioD of Babel 
without tlie gift of tongues,' " 

"And yet," returned Mr. Stanley, " that party produced 
some great scholars, and many eminently pious men. But 
look back to that day, and especially to the period a Uttle 
antecedent to it, at those prodigies of erudition, the old 
bishops and other divines of our ehurcli. They were, per- 
haps, somewhat too profuse of their leaming in their dis- 
oouraes, or mlher they were so brimful, that they involun- 
tarily oveillowed. A juster taste, in our time, avoids that 
lavish display which then not only crowdwl the miir)pn, 
but forced itself iuto every part of the body of the work. 
The dii^play of erudition might bo wrong, but one thing is 
riear, it proved they had it ; and, as Drydeu sjud. when ha 
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was accused of hann^ loo much wit, ' aftor all, it u a good 
crime.' •' 

" We may jiutly," Kud Dr. B&rlor, " in the refinement 
of modem taste, censure tlieir prolixity, and ridicule their 
redundancies ; we may smile at their divisions, which an 
numberless, and at their sub-dinaions, which are endless; 
wo may allow that this labor far perspicui^ sometimes pro- 
duced perplexity. But let ns confess they always went to 
the bottom of whatever they embarked in. They ran- 
sacked the stores of ancient learmng, and the treasures (rf 
modem Bcience, not to indulge their ranity by obtruding 
their acquirements, but to prove, to adorn, and to illustrats 
the doctrine they deUvered. Uow incredible mnat theu" in- 
dustry bare been, when the bare transcript of their Tolom- 
inoua folios seems alone sufficient to have occupied a long 

life r 

"The method," swd I, "which they adopted, of saying 
every thing that could be said on all topics, and exhausting 
them to the very drc^ though it may and does tire the 
patience of the reader, yet it neftr leaves him ignorant; 
and of two erila, had not an author better be tedious than 
superficial I From an overflowing vessel you may gather 
mose indeed than yon want, but from an empty one you 
can gather nothing," 

" It appears to me," sai^ Mr. Tyrrel, " that you wish to 
make a clergyman every thing but a Christian, and to ha- 
stow upon bim every requisite except faith." 

" Ood forbid that I should make any comparison between 
human learning and Christian principle," replied Mr. Stan- 
ley ; " the one is indeed light«7 than the dnst of the balance, 
when weighed against the other. All I contend for is, that 
they are not incompatible, and that human knowledge, used 
only in subserviency to that of the Scriptures, may sdvance 
the inteieatB <i( religion. For tbs better elucidation of those 
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ScriptUTOs, a clergymaa shonld know not a little of anciei 
languages. Without some insight into remote hirtoiy ar*^" 
anIJquilies, especially the Jewish, he Will be unable to e 
plaiu many of the maoners and customs recorded in t] 
BBcred Yolame. Ignorance on some of tlieso points h 
drawn many attacks on our religion from skeptiod < 
Ab to a ihorongh knowledge of ecclesiastical history, it 
would be fluperfluoua to recommend that, it be 
tory of his own immediate profession. It is therefore reqai* 
sile, not only for the general purposes of instruction, bnl 
that he may be enabled to guard against modem innon^ 
tion, by knowing the origin and progress of the v 
heresies with which the Church in all ages has been in- 
fested." 

"But," said Mr. Ty"*li "''« "■*? ^ thoroughly i 
quainted with all tJiis, and not hnvo one spark of light" 

" He mny indeed," said the Doctor; " with de«p conoem 
I allow it. I will go further. The pride of learning, when, 
not. subdued by religion, mny help to extinguish that ^mtIl 
Beaaon has been too much decried by one party and too 
much deified by the other. The difference between 
and reTektion seems to be the same as between the eye and' 
the light; the one is the organ of Tision, the other tli» 
souree of ilium! nation." 

"Take uotiee, Stanley," obagfTetl Mr, Tyrrel, "that if I 
can help it, I 'II never attend your accomplished cleqty- 

" I have not yet completed the circle of his ac^omplish- 
menta," said Mr. Stanley, smiling ; " besides what, we caQ 
book learning, there ia another speniea of knowledge in 
which some truly good men are sarlly deficient: 
acquaintance with hnmnn nature. The knowledge of tha 
world, and of him who made it; (he study of'iJic hcnrt of 
man, luid of him nho has the hearts of all men In his hand. 




enable a minister to excel in the art of instruction ; one kind 
of knowledge reflecting light upon the other. The knowl- 
edge of mauliinJ, then, I may venture to aaaert, is, next to 
reli^rion, ono of the first requiaitea of a preacher ; and I can 
not help ascribing the little success vbicli baa aometimes 
attended the ministry of even worthy men, to their want o£ 
this granJ ingredient It will diminish the use they might 
make of the great doctiinea of our religion, if they are 
ignornDt of the various modifications of the human charac- 
ter to which thoee doctrines are to be addressed. 

" Aa DO man erer made a true poet without this talent, 
one may venture to say that few without it have ever mode 
eminent preachers. Destitale of this, the moot elaborate 
addresses will be only random shot, which, if (hey hit, will 
be more owing to chance than to skilL .Witfaont this 
knowledge, warmed by Christian afiection, guided by Chris- 
tian judgment, and tempered with Christian meekness, a 
clergyman will not be able in the pulpit to accommodate 
himself to the various wants of his hearers; without this 
knowledge, In his private spiritual visits he will resemble 
thoee empirics in medicine who have but one method of 
treatment for all diaeasee, and who apply indiscriminately 
the same pill and the same drop to the various dislempem 
of all agee, seiea, and constitutions. This spirit of accom- 
modation does not oonaiat in fiUst^ng, or abridging, or 
softening, or disguising any truth ; but in applying truth in 
•very form, communicating it in every direction, and divert- 
ing it into every chauneL Some good men seem sadly to 
foi^t that precepfc—maiin^ a differtntt — for they act aa 
if all characten were exactly alike." 

" Ton talk," said Hr. I^rrel, " as if you would wish cler- 
gymen to depart from the ain^enees of truth, and preach 
two goapela." 
"Far from it," replied lb. Stanley, "bat though truth is 
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ringle, the himiaD charncter is Tnultiplted nlmnet^ infiDitT, 
and CUD iiol be nddresiwd with advantage if it be not w^ 
aoderstood. I am afihamcd of baying said bo muub on such 
a subject in presence of Dr. Barlow, who is silent tiirou^li 
deliea^'y. I will oiily add, that a learned young clergj'iaan 
is not driven for necessary relaxation to improper aniUHtt- 
ments. His mind will be too highly sat to be satisfied wilb 
those light direreions which purloin time without affording 
the nei:eBsaiy renovfttion to the body and spirits, which is 
the trae and lawful end, of all amueem«int. In all circum- 
stances, learning confurB dignity on his character. It cn- 
sbles him to raise the tone of general convetsatJon, and is a 
safe kind of medinm trith persons of a higher claas who 
are not religious ; and it will always put it in his power lo 
keep the standard of intercourse above the degrading topics 
of diverfflons, sports, and rulgar gnsBJp." 

" You see, Mr. T^rrel," said the Doctor, " that a prndent 
combatant thinks only of defending himself on that tide 
where ho ie assaulted. If Mr. Stanley's antagonist had been 
a vehement advocate for clerical learning as the great ewen- 
tial to his profeasion, he would have been tlie first to cuatjou 
him agtuiist the pride and inflation which often aticnd learn- 
ing, when not governed by religion. Loiiming, not so gov- 
erned, might injure Christian humility, and thus bocome a 
6a more formidable enemy to religion than that which it 
was called in to oppose." 

Sir John said, smiling, "I will not apply to the clergy 
what Raaaelas says to Imlac, after be hod bei^n enumemting 
the iniiuljcrless qualities nec-essary lo the perfection of the 
poetic art — ' Thou hnst t^nvincod me that no man can bo 
a poet ;' — but if all Stanley says be just, I will venture to 
assert that no common share of industry and tt>s\ will 
qualify a young student for that sacred proi&sMon. I ham 
indeed no experience on the subject, as it relal«B (o the 




clerical order, bat I oouo^Te in goMral, tlut lewning ia tlw 
bes^ human preeemlJTe of rirtft ; thti it aafely fills tip 
leisope, Etnd hononblj' adonia life, even where it does not 
fonn the buBinesi of it," 

" Learning, too," aud I, " has this strong recommend*- 
tioD, that it is the ofispring of a most Taloable rirtne, I 
mean industry ; a quality on which I am ashamed to see 
pagans frequently set a higher value than we seem to do." 

" I believe, indeed," replied Sir John, " that' the ancient* 
had a higher idea of industty and severe application than 
we have. Tully calls tLem the imperatorue viriuUt, and 
Alexander uiid tliat slaves might indulge in sloth, bnt that 
it was a moat royal thing to labor." 

" It has been the error of sensible men of the world to 
erect talents and leamiog into idola, which tbey would 
have universally and eidnavely worshiped. This haa, 
perhaps, driven some religions men into suoh a fearof o*er- 
GuttiTHtiiig learaiog, that they do not cultivate it at all. 
neooe the intervals between their religiooe employmenta, 
and interv^ there must be while we are invested with thcM 
frail bodies, are languid and insipid, wasted in trifling and 
saanlering. Nay, it is well if thisdisoccupationOf the iotd- 
lect do not lead Irom sloth to improper indulgences." 

** You are perfectly right," said Sir John ; " our worthy 
friend Thompson is a Uving illustration of yoar remark. 
He was at college with us ; he brought from thence a com- 
petent share of knowledge ; has a fair understanding, and 
the manners of a gentleman. For several yean past he 
has not only adopted a religions character, but is truly 
piooB. As be is much in earnest, he very properly assigns 
a considerable portion of his time to religious reading. Bnt 
as he is of no profesiuoti, (he iDlermediate hoiin often hsng 
heavy on hia hands. He continues to live in some measure 
in the worid, witliout the ineonwlency of entering mto its 



pursuits ; but having ivaouuted the etuiJ; of huinnn Imirii- 
ing, and yet accustom iil|f himself to ma tuiva^ooaily with 
general society, be has few eubjocle in common with hii 
company, but is dull and eil<;nt in all rational conversation, 
of which religion is not Hie professed object He takes so 
little interest in any literary or political discussion, bowerer 
useful, tLat it is evident nothing but his good breeding pre* 
vents his tailing asleep. At the same time, hv scruples not 
to violate i^onBistency in another respect, for his t&Ue is M 
elaborati'ly Imurious, that it aeems as if he were willing to 
add to the pleasures of sense what he deducte bom those of 
intellect." 

"I have often tliought," sdd Mr. Stanley, "of sending 
him Dr. Barlow's three termmu on indutlry in our eail- 
tny a» Christiana, intluslry a* i/enlleinen, arut industry 9t 
teholam ; which sermons, by the way, 1 intended to hav« 
made my son read at least onc« a year, had he lived, that 
he might see the consistenoy, the compatibility, nay, ths 
analogy of tlie two latter with the former. I wish the 
spirit of these three disconrses was iofiised into every gen- 
tleman, every scholar, and every Christian through the land. 
For my own part, I should have sedulously labored to moke 
my son a sound scholar ; while I should have labored still 
more sedulonaly to convince him that the value of learning 
depends solely on tlie purposes to which it is devoted. I 
would have a Christian gentleman able to beat the world at 
its own weapons, and convince it, that it is not from pen- 
ury of mind, or inubilily to distinguish himself in other mat- 
ters, that he applies himself to seek that wisdom which ia 
irom above ; that he does not fly to religion as a shelter 
from the ignominy of ignoranee, but from a deep ooDvic- 
tjon of the comparative vanity of that very learning whiob 
be yet is so assiduous to acquire." 

During this conversation, it waa amuuug to obserre the 




difibrent impreMOiiB made on the minds of our two coll^ 
gueats. Young Tyrrel, who, widi moderate parts and Blen- 
der application, had been taught to adopt some of his an- 
cle's dt^mas as the cheapest way of heing wise, greedily 
swallowed his eulogium of clerical ignorance, which th« 
youug man seemed to feel as a vindication of his own ne- 
glected studiea, and an enconragement to his own medi- 
ocrity <^ intellect While the interesting young baronet, 
though silent through modesty, discovered in his intelligent 
eyes evident marks of satisfaction in hearing that literature 
for which he was every day acquiring a higher relish, 
wannly recommended as the best pursuit oi a gentleman, 
by the two men in the world for whose judgment he eutei^ 
tained the highest reverence^ At the same time it raised 
his veneration for Christian piety, when he saw it so tedo- 
lously practiced by these advocates for human learning. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

DcTRiHo these conversations I remarked that La<»lla, 
though she commonly obeerred the most profound silence, 
had her attention always riveted on the speaker. If that 
speaker was Dr. Barlow, or her father, or any one whom she 
thought entitled to particular reepect, she gently laid down 
bet work, and as quietly resumed it when they had dcme 
speaking. 

I observed to Sir John BelfieU, afterward, as we were 
walking together, bow modestly flattering her manner was 
when any of us were reading ; how intelligent her silence ; 
how well-bred her attention. 

" I have often oontraated it," r^ied be, " with the mas- 
8* 



ners of »ome otlier ladies of my iLcquuintiuice, who arr> wtnnv 
timea of our quiet eveuing party. When one ia reading 
history, or any ordinary book, aloud to them, I am alwajnt 
pleased that tliey fihould pursue their little cmployraeute. 
It amueea themaulves, and gives ease and &iuiliari^ to the 
social drcle. But while I have been reading, as haa aome- 
timea happened, a passage of the highest Hublimity, or moot 
tender interest, I own 1 &el a little indignant to see the 
ahuttle plied with as eager asaidttity as if the Destinies tfaem- 
Belves were weaving the Ihreiul. I hnve known a lady take 
up the caudlestiek to search for her netting-pin, in the miibt 
of Cato'a soliloquy ; or stoop to pick up her edasors while 
Hamlet says to the ghost, ' TU go no further.' I remem- 
her another who would whisper aoroes (he lable to borrow 
thread while Lear has been raving iu the stonn, or Mac- 
beth Btarting at the spirit of IJanquo ; and make sgus fur a 
thread-paper while cardinal Beaufort 'dies, and makes no 
sign.' Nay, once I remember when I was with much aj^la- 
tion hurrying tlirough the gazette of iho battle of Trafalgar, 
while I pronounced, almost agonized, the last memorable 
words of the immortnl Nelson, I heard one lady whisper to 
another that she had broken her neolle." 

" It would be difficult to delermine," rephed 1, " whellier 
this inattention most betrays want of sense, of feeling, or of 
good breeding. The habit of attention shonld be csivfiiUy 
fornied in early life, and then the more force of outtotn 
wonld teach ihese ill-bro«i women ' to staume the virtoe if 
they have it not' " 

The family at the Orovo wan, with us, an iuexhansUhle 
topic Jwheiiever we met. I obaL-rved lo Sir John, "that 1 
hud sometimes noticed in charilablo &milieA a display, a 
bustle, a kind of animal restlessness, a sort of meehanicaj 
lesoin to be uharitjibly busy. That though they fiilfilled 
conscientiously one part of the apostolic injunction, that of 



** ginng," yet tliey biled in the other olaiue, tlut of dtnng 
it " with rimplicilj." " Yes," replied be, " I viiit a charita- 
ble lady in town, who aliiio«t puta me ont of love with bo- 
noToleooe. Her own bouutiea form the entire subject of her 
conversation. Aa soon as the breaUast ia removed, the ta- 
ble ie regularly covered with plans, and proposals, and snt^ 
•cription papen. This dinplay coDveoiently performs the 
threefold office of publishing her own charitiea, furnishing 
subjacta of altercation, and raising contributions on the 
visitor. Her narratives really cost me more than my 
subscription. She is lo full (tf debate, and detail, and oppo- 
silioD ; ahe makes yon read so many papen of her own 
drawing up, and so many aaawers lo the schemea of other 
people, and she has to roaoy otgections to every other per- 
•oa's mode of doing good, and so many arguments to pron 
that her own ia the heat, that she appears lees like a benev- 
olent lady than a chicaning attorney." 

" Nothing," said I, " corrects this bustling bounty so com- 
pletely, aa when it is mixed up with religion, I should ratb«r 
say, ■■ when it flows from religion. This motive, so far 
from diminishing the energy, augments it ; but it cures the 
display, and converts the irritation into a principle. It 
transfers the activity from the tongue to the heart. It ia 
the oaly sort of chanty whidi ' bteaaes twice.' All 
charity, indeed, blesses the receiver; but the blewing 
promised to the giver, I have sometimes trembled to think, 
may be foffeitad even by a generous mind, from oatmtA- 
tion and parade in the manner, and want of parity in the 
motive." 

" In Btanley's family," replied he. In a more serious tone, 
" I have met with a complete refutation of that favorite 
maxim in the worid, that religion is a dull thing itself, and 
makes its profsascis ^oomy and morose. Charles I I bava 
often freqnnited booses where pleasore was the avowed ob- 
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jocl of idolatry. But to Hee the rotario* of iho ' reeling 
goddess,' afttsr successive nights passed in her templee ! to 
see Uie lan^or, die lisllessness, the disconleot — you would 
■ rather have taken them for her Tictims than her worshifKiis, 
So little mental viTadty, so little gayety of heart ! In ahort, 
after do ciirelesa observations, I am eompoUed to dedans, 
that I never aaw two forms leas alike than tliose of PleoBure 
and Hapjiinesa." 

" Your testimony, Sir John," said I, " is of great weight 
in a case of which you are bo eiporienced a judge. What 
a different scene do we now contemplate I Mr. Btauley 
seenia to have diffiaaetl his own spirit through the whole 
family. What makes liis example of sucli efficacy is, that 
he considers the Christian temjfxr as so considerable a part 
of Christianity. This temper eeems to imbue his wbola 
soul, pervade his whole conduct, and influence his whole 
conversalioD. 1 see every day some fresh occasion to ad- 
mire his candor, his humility, hia constant reference, not aa 
a topic of discourse, hut as a principle of conduct, to the 
gospel as the standard by which actions are to be weighed. 
His conscientious striolness of speech, his serious reproof of 
calumnies, his charitable construction of every case which 
has two sides ; ' his umplicity and godly sincerity ;' his 
rule of referring all events to providentjal direction, and hia 
invariable habit of vindicating the divine goodness under 
dispensations apparently the most unfavorable." 

Here Sir John left me, and I could not forbear pursuing 
the subject in soliloquy as I proceeded in my walk. I re- 
flected with admiration that Mr. Stanley, in his religious 
conversation, rendered himself so useful, because instead of 
the uniform nostrum of iht drop and t/ie pill, he applied a 
I different class of arguments, as the ease required, to ob- 
jectora to the different parts of Christianity; to ill informed 
person; who adopted a partial gospel without understanding 



it as a scbeme, ot embracing it as a whole ; to thoae who 
allow its truth merely od the same ground of evidence that 
eatabtiBhea the truth of any other well antbenticf ted hift- 
tory, and who, eatjsfied with thia external evidence, not 
only do not fe«l its power on their own heart, but deny that 
it has any such influence on the hearts of others ; to thow 
who believe the gospel to be a mere code <tf ethics ; to 
tbeir antipodea, who assert that Christ has lowered the 
retjuiBitioDs of the law ; to Lady Belfield, who rests on her 
charities — Sir John, on his correctoeBB — Lady Aston, on* 
her austerities ; lo this man, who values himself solely oa 
the stoutness of his orthodoxy ; to another, on the finnness 
of his integrity ; to a third, on the peculiarities of his part^, 
he addresses himself with a particular view to their individ- 
ual errors. This he does with such a discriminating i^ 
plication to the case aa mi^t lead the ill-informed to sus- 
pect that he was not equally earnest in those other points, 
which, not being attacked, he does not feel himself called 
on to defend, bnt which, had they been attacked, he 
would then have defended with equal seal as relative to 
the discuwion. To crown all, I contemplated that affeo- 
tionate wanoth of heart, that sympathizing Idndneas, that 
tenderness of feeling, of which the gay and the thoughtless 
fancy that they themselves possess the monopoly, while they 
make over harshnesa, austerity, and want of charity to relig- 
ions men, as their inseparable characteristics. 

These qualities excite in my heart a feeling compounded 
of veneration, and of love. And oh I how impossible it is, 
even in religion itself^ to be diaiuterestod I All these eioelr 
lences I contemplate with a more heartfelt deligh( from the 
presumptuous hope that I may one day have the felicity of 
Gonneoting myself sdll more intimately with them. 



CHAPTER SXIII. 

SoHB dnys nfter, while we were converBiDg over out te^ 
we heard the noise of a carna^ ; and Mr. Stanley, looldii^ 
out from a bow window in which he and I were dtling, 
Bud it was Lad; and Mis« Buttlo driviog up ihe avenue, 
lie had just time to add, "These are our Jiw iKugbbon. 
They always make us a visit as soon as they couia down, 
while all the gloes and lustre of Loudon is fresh upon them. 
We hare always our regular routine of convereation. While 
her Ladyship is pouring the faahiona into Mrs. Stanley's ear, 
MisB Rattle, who is about Phcebe's ag<*, entertainB my dau^- 
ters aud me with the history of her owd talents and ac- 
quirejpeuta." 

Here they entered. AFter a few compliinenta, Lady 
Rattle seated herself between Lady Belfield and Mrs. Stanley 
at the upper end of the room ; while the fine, sprighUy, 
boisterous girl of fifteen or sixteen threw herself back ou the 
sofa at nearly her full len^h between Mr. Stanley and me, 
die Miss Stanleys and Sir John sitting near us, within hear- 
ing of her lively loquawty. 

"Well, Miss Amelia," said Mr. Stanley, " I dare wiy you 
have made good use of your time this winter ; I suppoae 
you have ere now completed the whole circle of the arts. 
Now let me heat what you have been doing, and IvU me 
your whole ochtevementa as frankly as you used to do when 
you were a little girl." " Indeed," replied she, " I have not 
been idK if I must speak the truth. Oue has so many 
things to luam, you know. I have gone on willi inj French 
and Italian of course, aud I am beginning Oerjuan, Tlien 
tiomes my di'awing-maaler ; ho teaches me to paint flowers 
and ibulls, and to draw ruins and buildiugs, and to take 




views. lie is a good wol, and is finisliiii|> a set of piotnrei, 
and half a dozen firo^creena, whicb I began for mamnuL 
He doa help me to be suie, but indeed I do some of it my- 
self, don't I, mamma I" calling out to her mother, who was 
too much absorbed in her own narraliTes to atl«ad to her 
daughter. 

"And then," pmsued the young pnttler, " I leant T>r- 
nishinfr, and gilding, and japaning. And next winter I 
shall learn modeliog, and etching, and engraving in nwt- 
Eotinto and a<inatiDta; for Lady Di. Dash learns etching, 
and mamma uys, as I shall have a better fbrtuoe than Lady 
Di., nbe vows I shall learn every thing she does. Then I 
have a danciiig-master, who teaches me the Scotch and Irudi 
steps; and another who teaches me attitudee, and I shaU 
soon leom the waltz, and I cau stand longer on one l«^ al- 
ready than Lady Di, then I have a singing-master, and 
anolher who leaches me the harp, and anotlier for the 
piano-forte. And what little time I can spare from these 
prijteipal things, I give by odd minutes to andent and mod- 
ern history, and geognpfay, and astronomy, and grammar, 
and botany. Then I attend lectures on chemistry, and ex- 
perimental philosophy, ibr as I am not yet come out, I have 
not much to do in the evenings ; and mamma says there 
is nothing in the world that money can pay for but what I 
shall leani. And I run so delightfully &st from one thing 
to another that I am never tireil. What makes it so pleas- 
ant in, AS soon as I am &irly set in with one master, 
another arrives. I should bate to be long at the same 
thing. But I sha'n't have a great while to work so bard, 
for as soon as I come out, I shall give it all up, except mu- ' 
sic and dancing." 

All this time LncOla sat listening with a smile, behind 
the complacency of which she tried to conceal her astonish- 
ment Phcebe, who had leaa self-control, was on the rery 




verge of a broad laugb. Sir John, wlio hoA long lived Id » 
soil whei'e tliis qxicioa is indigeuoue. Lad b«en too \ong ao- 
cuBtomed to all its varieties to feel much aatoaisliment st 
this spBcimon, which, liowever, Ue sat oontcui plating wilh 
philoKophical hut diAcrimiuatiiig coolneas. 

Fur my own part, my mind was wholly ubaorbed in 
contrasting the coarse raannei's of this voluble and intrepid, 
but good-humoTod girl, with the .quiel, cheerftil, and un- 
BBSuming elegance of Lucilla. 

" I should bo afraii], Miss Rattle," 8«d Mr, Stanley, " if 
you did not look in such blooming healtli, that, with all 
these incessant labors, you did not allow yourself time for 
Met> Surely you never sleep !" 

" O yea, that 1 do, and eat too," s^d she ; " my life is 
not quite bo Lard and moping aa you fancy. What be- 
tween shopping and morning visits with mamma, and seeing 
sights, and the park, and llio gardens {which, by the way, 
I hate, except on a Sunday when they are crowded), 
and our young balls, which are four or five in a week 
after Easter, and mamma's music parties at home, I con- 
trive to enjoy myself tolerably, though after I have been 
presented, I shall be a tlioiiaand times better oft fur then 
I sha'n't have a moment to myself Won't tljat be delight- 
ful !" aiud she, twitching my arm rather roughly, by way of 
recalling my atWutJon, which, however, bad ai-ldoui wan- 
dered. 

As elie bad now run out her London materials, the news 
of the neighborhood neit furnished a subject for Uer volu- 
bility. After she bad menlione'J in detail one or two 
* stories of low village gossip, while I was wondering how 
she could come at Uiem, she struck me dumb by quoting 
the coachman as her authority. This enigma was soon 
explained. The motlier and daughter having exhausted 
their different topics of discourse nearly at the samo tuna, 
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they look their I«>ve, in ordv to sorich eroty femily in 
the Deighborhood, on whom they were going to call, wHb 
the ume valuable knowledge which they had imparted to tu. 

Mr. Stanley conductad Ladj Kattle, and I led her 
dauglitcr ; but as •! offered to hand ber into the carriage 
^e Btartcd back with a qirightly motion, and Kreamed ont, 
" O no, not in the inside, pray help me ap to the dietey ; 
I always protest I never wU ride with any body but the 
coachman, if we go ever eo fitf." So aaying, with a spring 
which showed how much she despised my assiitance, the 
little hoyden was seated in a moment, nodding &niiliariy 
at me as if I had been an old &iend. 

Tlien with a voioe, emulating that which, when pasting 
by Charing Cross, I have heard issue from an OTer-atufied 
vehicle, when a robust sailor has thrust his body out at 
Uie window, the fair creature vociferated, "Drive on, 
coachman T He obeyed, and turning rouiid her whol« 
person, she oontinoed nodding at me till they were out 
of sight. 

" Here is a masa of aocompliahmenls,'' said I, " without 
one particle of mind, one ray of common sense, or one shade 
of delicacy 1 Barely somewhat lesa time and less money 
might have sufficed to qualify a companion for the ooaob- 
manT 

" What poor creatnrea are we men," said I to Hr. Stan- 
ley aa soon as he came in. " We think it very well, it, 
after much labor and long ^plication, we can attain to one 
or two of the inunmerable acquirements of this gay little girt. 
Nor is this I find the rare achievement of one happy 
genius — there i* a whole class of theae miraculous femalea, 
HtM Rattle 

" Is kaight of the shirs, and represetits thsm slL" 

■* It is <Mi]y ycnng ladiea," replied ha, " wboae vaat abili- 
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tioa, whose mighty grasp of mind cau take in every tiling. 
Aatcinj; meo, leAined men, LnleaCa are commonly direoled 
into soiac one chaonel, and fortunate is he who, in that 
onH, attains to excellenco. The linguiet ia raroly a paint- 
er, nor is tlio mathematician often a poet. Even in one 
professtou, there are diTisione and subdivisions. The >»me 
lawyer never thinks of presiding both io the King's Bench, 
and in the Court of Choncety. The science of booUng in 
not only divided mto its three distinct bmnchee, but in 
the profession of surgery only, how many are the aatxU- 
viaions 1 One profe^or undertakes the eye, another the 
ear, and a third the teeth. But wciman, ambitions, aq)ir- 
ing, universal, triumphaat, glorious woman, even at the ag« 
of a school-boy, eneoimters the wliole range of arts, attacks 
the whole circle of sciences!" 

" A mighty muxe, and quite without a plan," replied Sir 
John, laughing. " But the truth is, tlie niisfbrtnne doee 
not so much consint in their learning every tiling, u in 
their knowing nothing ; I mean nothing well. When gold 
is beaten out so wide, the lamina must needs be very thin. 
And you may observe, the more valuable attadiunenta;, 
though Ihey are not to be lefl out oC the moihsh plan, ai« 
kept in the background ; and ore to be picked op oot of 
the odd remnants of that time, the sum of which b devoted 
to frivolous accomplishments. All ihia gay oonfiision of 
aocjuirements, these holiday Eplendoiv, this Buperfluity of 
«Dterprise, enumerated in the fiiet part of her oatalogne, is 
the real bttnineia of education, the hitter part is incidental, 
and if taught is not learned. 

" Ab to the lectures so bosHtfuUy mentioned, th«y may 
doubtless be made verj- useful subsidiaries to instruction. 
Tfiey most happily illustrate book-knowledge ; but if the 
pupil's instructions in private do not precede, and keep 
pace with these useful public exhibitions) her knowledge 
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vM ht only presnmptDoiu ignoranoe. Sbe may lesm to 
talk of oxygen and hydn^D, and deflagration, and tritn- 
mtioD, but she will know nothing of the icience except the 
terms. It is not knowiDg the name of his tools that makes 
an artist ; and I ihoultl be afrud of the vanity which aoA 
superficial ioformRtion wonld commaDioate to a mind not 
previously piepwed, nor eieraaed at home in correepoDdii^ 
stndiw. But as Miss Rattle honeetly oonfeseed, a« soon as 
she eomei out, all these thiogi will die away of themselves, 
and dancing and mnsic will be almost all which will sur- 
vive of her mnltiGuioua puramts." 

" I look upon the great predominance <^ muse in femak 
education," said Hr, Stanley, " to be the sonroe of mors 
mischief than is suspected ; not from any evil in the thing 
ilsclf, but &om its being such a gulf of time, as really lo 
leave little room for solid acquinlions. I love munc, and, 
were it only cultirated as an amtuGment, should commend 
it. But the monstroua proportion, or rather disproportion 
of life wliich it swallows up, even in many religious families — 
and this is the chief subject of my regret — has converted an 
innocent diversion into a positive sin. I question if many 
gay men devote mons hours in a day to idle purposes, than 
the daughten of many pions parcnta spend in this amnae- 
inent All these hours the mind lies fallow, improvement 
is at a stand, if even it does not retrograde. Nor is it the 
shreds and scraps of time, stolen in the intervals of better 
things, that are so devoted ; but it ia the morning, the prime, 
the profitable, the active hours, when the mind ia vigoroua, 
the spirits tight, the intellect awake and fresh, and the 
whole being wound up by the refreshment of sleep, and an- 
imated by the r«tam of light and life, for nobler Hrvices." 

" It^" said Sir John, " munc were cultivated to embellish 
retirement, to be practioed where pleaauree are scarce, and 
good perf)rQiiHi wn not to be had, it would quite alter the 




case. But tLe truth is, theee highly taught ladies are not 
only living in public where they constuntly he»r the most 
exquisite profeasora, but they have them also at their own 
houses. Now one uf these two things must happen. Either 
the pertbrmnnce of the lady will be so inferior as not to be 
worth hearing on the comparison, or so good tlist she will 
&ncy herself the rival, iastead of the admirer of tlie per- 
former, whom she had better pay and praise than fhutlessty 
emulate." 

"Tbia anxious struggle to reach the unattainable exMl- 
lence of the professor," said Mr. Stanley, " often brings lo 
Koy mind the contest for victory between the ombitioua 
nightingale and the angry lutanist in the beautiful Piolu- 
gion of StratlB." 

" It is to the predominance of this talent," replied I, " that 
I ascribe that want of conipanionablenesa of which I com- 
plain. The excellence of tnuMoil pertbrmnnce is a deco- 
rated screen, behind which all defects in domestic knowledge, 
in taste, judgment, and literature, and the tulents which 
make an. elegant companion, are creditably concealed." 

" 1 have made," said Sir John, " another remark. 
Toung ladies, who from apparent shyness do not join in the 
converaatiun of a small select party, are alwiiys ready 
enough to entertain them with music on the slightest hint. 
Surely it is equally modeat lo say ns to niny, especially to 
aing those melting strains we sometimes hear sung, and 
which wo sliould be ashamed to hear said. After all, bow 
few hours are there in a week, in which a man engaged ia 
the pursuits of life, and a woman in the duties of s Cimily, 
wish lo employ in music. I am fond of it myself, "ud Lady 
Belfield plays admirably; but with the cares insepurable 
&om the conscientious discharge of her duty with so many 
children, how little time has she to play, or I lo Usten I 
But ihere is no day, no hour, no meal in which I do not en- 
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joj in lier the ever ready pleuan of an «l^^t and inter- 
erting oompanion. A man of wnae, when all goM iinootUf, 
wants to be entertained ; under vexation to be soothed ; in 
difficuldee to be coanteled ; in lorrow to be comforted, ht 
a mere artist can he leaaonably look for theie reaourcea V* 

" Onl J figure to yonrseIC* replied Mr. Stanley, " my riz 
girk daily playing their four honrs a piece, which is now a 
moderate allowanoe ! As we have bnt one Inatroment they 
inuBt be at it in succeeaion, day and night, to keep paoe 
with ibeir neigbbora. If I may compare light things with 
serious ones, it would reeemhte," added he, smiling, " the 
perpetual psalmody of good Hr. Nicholara Ferrar, who bad 
relays of muaiciana every six honrs to sing the whole Psal- 
ter through every dhy and night I I mean not to ridionle 
that holy man ; bnt my girls thus keeping their uselem 
vigils in turn, we should only have the melody without any 
of the piety. No, my &iend t I will have but two or three 
singing birds to cheer my little grove. If all the world are 
performers, there will aoon be no hearers. Now, as T am 
resolved in my own fiunily that some shall listen, 1 will have 
but few to perform." 

'« It must be confeaaed," said Sir JTohn, " that i/Bm Rat- 
tle is no serrite imitator of the vapid tribe of the superfici- 
ally accomplished. Her violent animal spirits prevent bar 
from growing smooth by attrition. She is as rough and an- 
golar as msticity itself could have made her. Whets 
strength of character, however, is only marked by the worst 
oonoomitant of str«ngth, which is ooarseoen, I should almoot 
prefer inanity itself." 

" 1 should a little fear," said I, " that I lay too much Btreas 
on oompanionableneas ; on the potitivt duty of being agrt*- 
abtt al horn*, had I not early learned the doctrine from my 
fiither, aad bmd it exemiJified so h^ipjr in the practice of 
my mother." 




" I entirely agree wili jou, Cljarlua," sjiid Mr. Stanley, 
" ai U> tlie absoluLe morality of btmg agreenble and <rven 
«iiterlaituDg in one's own family circle. Nothiug so auon, 
and so c«rtaiuly wenra out the happinese of marned per* 
suns, ns that too common bad eS&cl of fMnlliuritv, the niuk- 
ing down into dullness and insipidity ; n^lucting lo koop 
alive tbe flame by iLe delicacy whicli first k;iiJ]i>d it; want 
of vigilance in keeping the temper cheerful by Clinstian 
discipline, aud the faoultiea bright by eoustanl use. Mutual 
aficctiou decays of iueli^ ereu where there is no great niord 
turpiLude, without mutual endeavors, not only to improve, 
but to amuse. 

" ThiB," continued he, "is one of the great arts .of konu 
enjoyment. That it is so little practiced, accounts in a good 
measure for tie undomealic tuhi of too many married per- 
sons, The man ^eets abroad with amusements, and tlie 
woman with attentions, to which they are not accustomed 
at home. Wherens » capacity to please on the one part, 
and a disposition to be pleased on tbe other, in their own 
bouBe, would make moat visits appear dull. But then the 
disposition and the capacity must be cultivated antecedently 
to marriage. A woman, whose whole educatiou has been 
rebeanwl, will always be dull, except sho hves on the stage, 
constantly displaying what she has been sedulously acijuir- 
ing. Booki^ on the contrary, well chosen books, do not lead 
to exhibition. The knowledge a woman acquires in private, 
deaires no witnesses; the possession is the pleasure. U im- 
proves herself, it embellishes her family society, it entertains 
her husband, it informs her children. Tbe gratiiication is 
cheap, is aofe, is always to be bail at home." 

" It is superfluouB," stud Sir John, " to decorate women so 
highly for early youth ; youth is itself a decoration. "We 
mislakiDgly adorn m-wt that part of life whii:h least requires 
it, and neglect to provide for tJiiit which will want it mosL 



It is for Uiat sober period when lifia hu loet its freshneee, tbe 
psasions their intenseneae, and tbe spirita their hilarity, that 
we should be preparing. Our wisdom would be to antici- 
pat« the wants of middle life, to lay in a store of notions, 
ideas, principles, and habita, which may preaarre or tnns&r 
to the mind tliat afiection which was at first partly attracted 
by the person. But to add a racant mind to a form which 
has ceased to please ; to proride no subsidiary aid to beauty 
while it lasts, and eapecially no substituto when it ia do- 
paried, is to rendw life comibrties^ and marriage dreary." 

"The reading of a cultivated woman," said Mr. Stanley, 
" commonly occufnee leu time than the music of a musical 
woman, or the idleness of an indolent woman, or tbe dre« 
of a Tain woman, or tbe di»ipation of a fiuttering woman; 
she is therefore likely to have more leisure for her duties 
OB well as more inclination, and a sounder judgment for 
performing them. But pray obeerre, that I assume my 
reading woman to be a religious woman ; and I will not an- 
swer for the effect of a lileraiy vanity, more than for that 
of any other vanity, in a mind not habitaally disciplined by 
Christian principle, the only aafe and in&llible antidote f«« 
knowledge of every kind." 

Before we had finished our conversation, we were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the poet. Sir John eagerly opened 
the newspaper; but, instead of gratifying our impatience 
with the intelligence for which we panted from the glori- 
ous Spaniards, he read a paragraph which stated " that Hisa 
Denbam bad eloped with Signor Squallini, that they were 
on their way to Scotland, and that I^y Denbam had been 
in fits ever dnoe." 

Lady BelfieU with her usual kindnew was beginning to 
express how much she pitied her old aci^uaintance. " My 
dear Caroline," said Sr Jdba, " there is too much substan- 
tial and iaevitabia Tnisnry ia the worid, for you to waste 
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^H nmch compaBHioo od this foolinh woman. Lwjy Denham 
^H baa little reason lo be surprised at no event. whi<-.h ail mar- 
^1 fioriable people must have antic ipatiMl. Provoking snd dia- 
^1 grac^^ful aa it if, what has she to hUme but hor own inhtu- 
^1 ation 1 This Italian was tbe associate of all lier pleasures ; 
^1 tile constant theme of her admiration. Be was admitted 
^M when her ftiends were eiciuded. The girl was conlinually 
^1 hearing that music was the btwt ^ft^and thatSignor Squal- 
^M lini was the best gifted. Miaa Denham," added, he Uugh- 
^H ing, "had morewit than your Strada's nightingale. Instead 
^H of dropping down dead on the lute for envy, she thought 
^M it better to run away with the lutanist for love. I pily tb« 

^M • to our text, and who is rather the victim of a, wretched 
^H education than of her own bad propensities." 


■ OHAPTEB XXIV. 

^H I BAD generally founii that a Sunday passed ia a risJt WM 
^H so heavy a dny, that I had been accustomed so to arr.-inge 

^1 days spent from home. I had ofbeu found tliat even whecre 
^1 ihe week hod been pleasautly oecupicd, the necessity of puss- 
^^k ing several hours of a bimlbod peculiarly deigned for relig- 
^^^ ious purposes, with people whose habite have little similarity 
^^H with our own, either draws one into their relaxed mode ot 
^^m getting rid of the day, or drives one to a retirement which 
^^M having an unsociable appearance, is liable to the reproach 
^^H of Rusterity and gloom. 

^H Tliu case was quite different at Stanley Grove. The 
^P seriousness was vrithout severity, and the cheerfulness had 
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no mixtoiT of levity. The bmily seemed more than usu- 
ally animated, and there was a vuiety in the religious pur- 
BuitH of the young people, enlivened byinteirals of cheerful 
and improving conversation, which particularly struck Lady 
BelGeld. She observed to me, that the difficulty of getting 
through the Sunday, without any mixture of worldly 
occupations or smosements on the one hand, or of disgust 
and weariness on the otber, was among the many right 
things which she had never been able to aocompUsb in her 
own family. 

As we walked from church one Sunday, Ifin Stanley 
told me that her father doea not approve the habit of criti- 
dnng the sermon. He says that the custom of poindoj^ 
out the faults, can not be muntained without the cusbm 
of watching for them ; that it ^ves the attention a wrong . 
turn, and leads the hearer only to treasure up such passages 
as may serve for animadversion, and a display, not of Chris- 
tian temper, but of critical skilL If the general tenor and 
principle be right, that is the main point they are to look 
to, and not to hunt for philosophical erron ; that the hearer 
would do well to observe, whether it is not " he that sleeps," 
as often, at least, as " Homer nods :" a remail exemplified 
at church, as often as on the occauon which suggested it; 
that a critical e{Hrit is the worst that can be brought out of 
church, being a ^rmptom of an unhmnblcd mind, and an 
erideuce that whatever the sermon msy have done (or 
others, it has not benefited the caviler. ■ 

Here Mr. Stanley joined us. I found he did not enooni^ 
age hn fiunily to take down the sermon. . " It is no dis- 
paragement," said he, " to the discoone preached, to presume 
that there may be as good already printed. Why, there- 
fore, not read the printed sermon at home in the evening, 
instead of that \ff which you ought to have been ini|irov- 
ing while it was delivering t If it he true that /wlAcoflMtA 
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6y hfaring, «a inferior genaoii, 'coming wanu and instADl 
from ibe heart,' aasiBled by all tbe eurrounding solemnitJM 
irhicii make a sermon heard, so different, trom one rtad, may 
strike more forcibly than an abler disoourae coolly penued 
at home. In writing, the mechaaiuol act mast neoeeiaiilj- 
lessen the effect to the wriler, and to tho spectator it dlmia- 
ishes the dignity of the scene, and seems like shorthand 
writer tnting down s trial. 

" But that my dHughlers may not plead this aa an exc 
for inattention," t-ontinued he, "I make it a part of ihair 
evening duty to repeat what tbey retain, eepanilely, to i 
in my library. Tlie conscionsnesB that this repetition will 
be required of tliem, stimulates their diligence; and iba 
exercise itself not only strengthens the memory, hui habitu- 
ates to serious reSection." 

At ttsa, Phoebe, a charming, warm-hearted creature, but 
who now and then, carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, forgets habits and prohibitions, said, " I thin^ 
papa. Dr. Bai'low was rather dull to-day. There was noth- 
ing new in the sermon." " My dear," replied her father, 
"we do not go to church to hear news. Christianity is no 
novelty; and though it is true that we go to bo instrocted, 
yet we require to be reminded full as much as to be tuught 
General truths are what we all acknowledge, and all forget. 
We acknowledge them, because a general assent of the 
understanding costs but little ; and we forget them, because 
the remembrance ,vronld force upon the conscience s groat 
deal of practical labor. To believe, and remember, and act 
upon, common, undisputed, general truths, is the most im- 
portant part of religion. This, though in feet very difficnlt, 
i» overlooked, on account of its being supposed very easy. 
To keep up in the heart a lively impression of a few plain 
momentotis truths, is of more use than the ablest diacuffilon 
of a hundred controverted points. 




" Now teQ mti, Fhcebe^ do jaa reallf think th&t jaa hare 
remembered and practiced all the instructionB fon have re- 
ceived from Dr. Barlow's Bermons last year ) If you hare, 
tbough you will have a better right to be critictd, you will 
be leaa dispoeed to be eo. If you have not, do not complun 
that the aermon ia not new till yon fajire made all poeaible 
UM of the old ones ; which if you had done, you would 
have acquired ao much humili^, that yon would meekly 
liHl«n even to what you already know. But however the 
discourse may have been supeifluoua to such deep divines 
as Misa Phcebe StanJey, it will be very useful to mo, and to 
other hearers who are not eo wise," 

Poor Ph<£be blushed up to her ears ; tears rushed into 
her eyee. She was so overoome with shame that, T^;aidleM 
of the company, efae flew into her father's anna, and aofUy 
whispered that if he would forgive her foolish vanity, she 
would never again be above being taugfaL The fond, but 
not blind father, withdrew with htf . Lucilla followed, with 
looks of anxious love. 

During their short absence, Mrs. Stanley said, " Ladlla 
IB so practically aware of the truth of her father's observa- 
tion, that she often yiys she finds as much advantage as 
pleasure in teaching the children at her school. This ele- 
mentary instruction obliges her continually to recur lo first 
principles, and to keep constwitly uppermost in her mind 
those great truths contained in the articlee of our belief^ 
the commandments, and the prayer taught by our Be- 
deemer. This perpetual rimpliiying of religion she aMurea 
me, ke&pa her more hnmble, fixes her attention on funda- 
mental truths, aod makes her more indifferent to contro- 
verted points." 

In a few minntw Mr. Stanley and his daughters returned 
cheerful and bq>py : LociUa smiling like the angel of peace 
and love. 



aid Lady Belfield, "of felling 
my friond Phoebe," siiutiug on 
iture to any lUat I iLouglit the 
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"If I were not afraid," 
under iLe siime censure wit 
the sweot girl, " I sbould v 
eemioQ ratlier too severe." 

"DonotbeafraiJ, madam," replied Mr. Stanley; "thongli 
I dJBEipprove that cheap and cruel criticism which mains a 
man an offenderfor a leord, yet discuaaion does not neoe*- 
Barily involvo eenBoriousnegs ; bo far from it, it is fwr to di»- 
cusB nbalfiver seems to be doubtful, and I shall be glad to 
hear your ladyship's objectionB." 

"Well then," replied ehe, in the moat modest tone and 
accent, " with all my revereucc for Dr. Barlow, I (liought 
him a little unreaaonahle in seeming to espect unireraal 
goodne^ &om creatures whom he yet iuMsted were fallen 
creatures." 

" Perhaps, madam," swd Mr. Stanley, "yon mistook hia 
meaning, for he appeared to me perfectly consistent, not 
only with himselt but with his incariable rule and guide, 
the SoriptureB, Sanctificalion — will you allow me to use so 
Bcrioua a word I — liowever imperfect, must be universal. It 
is not the improvement of any one faculty, or quality, or 
temper, which divines mean, when they Bay we are renewed 
in part, so much a? that the change is not perfwit, the holi- 
neea ia not complete in any part or power, or faculty, though 
progreraive in all. He who earnestly desires a imiverBal 
victory over sin, knows which of his evil dispositions or 
affections it is that is yet unsubdued. This rehellioos enemy 
ho vigilantlr sets himself to watch against, to struggle with, 
and, through divine grace, to conquer. The test of his 
sincerity does not so much consist in avoiding many faults 
to which he has no temptation, as in conquering that one to 
which his natural bent and bias forcibly imjiel him." 

Lady Belfield said, "But ia it not impossible to bring 
Bvcry part of our nature under this absolute dominion I 




Bappose a mui u very paaaionatA, tad yet nij charitable ; 
would 70a look apoQ that penoD U> be in a dangerous 
Btate?" 

" It ia Dot my pronDC«, madam, to decide," replied Mr. 
Stanley. " ' God,' as Bishop SanderHon says, ' reserrca this 
royally ia himself of being the searcher o( hearta.' I can 
not judge how far be reebta anger, nor what are his aeoiet 
struggles against iL Qod, who expects not perfectioo, ex- 
pects sincerity. Though complete, nomiied goodoesa ia 
not to be attained in this imperfect state, yet the eameat 
desire after it is the only aure criterion of the sincerity we 
profiles. If the maD you allude to does not watch, and 
pray, and strive against the passion of anger, wlucb is his 
natural in&rmity, I should doubt whether any of his afieo- ' 
tiooa were really renewed ; and I should fear that his 
charily was rather a mere habitual feeling, though a most 
aimablo one, than ' a Christian grace. He indulges in 
cliarity, because it ia a constitutional bias, and costs him 
nothing. He indulges in pasnon, because it is a natunl 
bias also ; and to set about a victory over it would cost 
liim a great deal. This should put him on a strict self- 
examination ; when he would probably find that, while he 
gives tlie uncontrolled reins to any one wrong inclinatioo, 
his n.>ligion, even when he does right things, is questionable. 
True religion is seated in the heart; that is the centra 
from wLich all the lines of right practice must diverge. It 
is the great duty and chief buMueea of a Christian to labor 
to make all his aSbctionB, with alt their motives, tendendea, 
and operations, subservient to the word and will of God. 
His irregular pussions, which are still apt to start out into 
dirarJer, will require vigilance to the end. He must 
not think all is safe, because the more tractable ones are 
not rebellious ; but ha may «it«rtain a cheerful hope, when 
those which were once lebeUioua are become trMctable ." 



"I feel tie importance of what jou say," rofume*] Lady 
Belfield ; " but I feel also my ntter inability to set about iL" 

" My dear msdam," said Mr. Stanley, " this is tho best 
and most salulory feeling you cna have. Tbal veiy con- 
adoosnesB of insufficiency will, I trust, drire yon ta tbs 
fimntaiu of all strength and power : it will quicken your 
faith, and animate your prayer; faith, which is the hab- 
itual principle of conGdence in God ; and prayer, which ia 
the exercise of that prindple toward him who ia the objeot 
of it' 
• " But Dr. Barlow," aaid Lady Bellield, " was so disooui' 
tifpag I He seemed to intimate, an if the conflict of a Chris- 
tian with un must be as [nstjng as his life ; whereas, I had 
hoped that Tiotory once ohtaiaed, was obtained forever." 

" The slrail ffale," replied Jfr. Stanley, " is only the en- 
trance of religioij ; the narrmn way is a continued coarse. 
The Christian life, my dear Lady Belfield, is not a point hut 
a progrean. It is precisely in the race of Chriatianity an ia 
the race of human gloiy. Julius Ciesar and St. Fau] de- 
Bcribe their respective warfares in nearly tho same terms. 
Wt nkoiild fount nothing dont, while any thing rtmain* 
mtdone,* says (he Warrior, Not tounling myatlf to ham 
altamed—forgftting the Ihini/ii whirkart behind, andpreti- 
ing forward ti> l/toae which are before, says the Apostle. 
And it is worth remarking, that they both made the dia- 
qunli^ng observation afl«r attwuments almost incredible. 
Aa there was no bemg a hero by any idler way, so tJiere is 
DO being a Christian by any easier road. The necessity of 
purenit is the same in both caacs, though the nbjecta pur- 
sued difibr as widely as the yamties of time from the richea 
of eternity. 

" Do not think, my dear madam," added Mr. Staalflj, 
* Nil octom reputana diun qaod auperesset agaudom. 
Lduk. 
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" that I am «rectiiig mTself into i oenaor, mach l«w iato % 
model. The corrnptJotis which I lament, I participat«, 
Tho deficienciea which I deplore, I feel. Not only when 
I look abroail, am I peraiuded of the general prevaleDca 
of evil by what 1 see ; but when I look into mj own 
heart, my conviction a conflraied by what I experience. 
I am oonsdoua, not merely of frailtiea, bat of nna, 
I will not hypocritically aocDse myself of groat (denaea 
which I hare no temptation to commit, and from the com- - 
mismon of which, motirea inferior to religion would pro- 
serve me. But I am continually humbled in detaotii^ 
mixed motirea in almost all I do. Such stngglinga of {«ida 
with my CDdesTots after humility I Such irresdntiMi tnmy 
firmest purposes I So much imperfection in my bert ao- 
tiona f So much want of nmplioity in my purest ded^nal 
Such fresh nfaoots of Ml&shnees where I had hoped the 
plaat itself had been endicated 1 Snch frequent deadneaa 
in duty ! Such coldneas in my afiectiona I Such tnflmuty 
of will ! Such proneneaa to earth in my highest aapirstioDS 
after heaven ! All these you see would hardly make, io the- 
eyes of those who want Christian discernment, very gran 
sins; yet they prove demonstrably the root of sin in the 
heart, and the infection of nature tainting my best resolves." 
" The true Christian," said I, when Mr. Stanley had dona 
^leaking, "eitracls humility from the very circnmstanoe 
which ruses pride in the irreligions. The sight of 
any enormity in another makes the mere moralist pnMd 
that he is exempt from it, while the religious man is hma> 
bled from a view of the Bufuloess of that nature he par- 
takea, a nature which admits of snch excesses, and fi«m 
which excesses he knows that he himself is preserved by 
diriiM grace slone. I hare often observed that comparisra 
is the aliment of pride in the woridly man, aod of adt . 
•basmaent in the CbnadaaJ* 




Poor Lady Belfield looted comforted on finding that he*- 
fliend Mr, Stanley was not qnite so perfect as slic had feared. 
"ila|ipy are tliose," exclaimed she, lookiugat Lucillo, "tlia 
innooeaw of wLose lives reconuDendB them to ttie divina 

" Innocenw," replied Mr. Stanley, "can never be pleaded 
as a ground of acceptance, because the thing does not exlsk 
Innocence excludes the necessity of repentance, and whors 
there is no sin, there can be no need of a Saviour. What- 
ever therefore we niay bo in comparison with others, inno- 
cence can afford no plea for our acceptance, without annul* 
ling the great plan of our redemption." 

" One thing puzzles mc,'^ said Liidy Belfield, " "Die moat 
worthless people I converse with deny the doctrine of hu- 
mun corruption, a doctrine the truth of which one Bhonld 
suppose tLeir own feelings must wufirm; while thoec few- 
excellent persons who almost seem to have escaped it, in- 
sist the most peremptorily on its reality. But if it be really 
true, surely the merdes of Gkid are so great that he will 
overlook the frailties of such weak and erring mortals. So* 
gracions a Saviour will not exact such rigorous obedience 
from creatures so infirm." " 

" Let not what I am going to say, my dear Lady Belfield," 
replied Mr. Stanley, '' oSend you ; tlie correctness of your 
conduct ezempU you from any particular appUoation. Bat 
there are too many Christians who, while they q»eak with 
reverenoe of Christ ae the Saviour of «nnera, do not enou^ 
consider him as a deliverer from sin. They regard him 
rather as having lowered the requisitions of the law, and 
exoaeraled his followers from iho necessity of that strict- 
neas of life which tliey view as a burdensome part of relig- , 
ion. From this bunion ih ey flatter tJtemselves it was tb« 
chief object of the gospel to deliver them ; and from thi« 
supposed deliverance it is, that tliey cliiefly conrider it a 
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merdfiil dispenaation. A cheap Chriitiaiutf, of which w« 
cut acquit onnelves by a general tecognition, and a few 
stated obseirancea ; whicb requires no sacrifices of the will, 
nor rectification of the life, is, I assure jou, the preruling 
sysU.'!!] ; the religion of that aumerons class who like to 
ssTe sppeanuces, and to decline realities; who expect 
every thing hereafter while they resolve to give up nothing 
here ; but who keep bearen in riev as a snug rerersioa 
after they shall have squeezed out of this world, to the very 
last drege and droppings, all it has to give." 

Lady Belfield with great modeety replied, " Indeed I am 
ashatned to have said so much upon a topic on which I am 
unable and unused to debate. Sir John only smiles, and 
looks resolved not to help me out. Believe me, howerer, 
my dear sir, that what I have said proceeds not from pre- 
sumption, but from an earnest desire of being set right I 
nill only venture to offer one more observation on the afler- 
dood'b sermon. Dr. Barlow, to my great surprise, ^ke ol 
the death of Christ as exhibiting praelkal lessons. Now 
though I have always cousldered it in a general way, as the 
cause of our salvation, yet its preceptive and moral benefito, 
I must confess, do not appear to me at all obvious." 

"I conceive," replied Mr. Stanley, "our deliverance from 
the punishment incurred by sin, to be one great end and 
object of the death of our Redeemer ; bi)t I am very (tt 
from considering this as the only benefit attending it, I 
conceive it to be most abundant in instmclion, and the 
strongest possible incentive to practical goodness, and that 
r ot ways, lie death of our Redeemer 
IT souls, by showing the in- 
estimable price piud for them, and thus leads us to more 
diligence in securing their eternal felicity. It is calculated 
to inopire us with an un&igned hatred of sin, and more e»- 
pccially to convince us of Ood's hatred to that, for the par> 
9" 
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don of wbich sucli a aacrifiije was deemed neceeaary. Now 
if it actually produce suub aa effect, it consequeutly stima- 
Intes us to repentance, and to au ineroaaing dread of violat- 
ing those tugagements wliiuh we liave bo often made to 
lead a better life. Then tlie contemplation of tliia Btnpea- 
doas circumstance will tend to fill our hearts with inch a 
sense of gratitude and obedience, as will be likely lo pre- 
serro us from relapsing into fresh offenses. Agiun, oan any- 
motive operate so powerfully on ub low.ird producing uni- 
versal charity and forgiveness ? Whatever prumolns our 
love to God will diipose us to an increased love for our 
feUow-creatures. We can not converse with any man, we 
can not receive a kindness from any roan, nay, we can not 
receive on injury from imy man, for whom the Redeemer 
has not died. The remembrance of the sufferings which. 
procured pardon for the greatest offenses, has a natural tend- 
ency to lead us to for^ve aniall ones." 

Lady BeI6eld said, " I had not indeed imagined there 
were any practical uses iu an event to which I had been, 
however, accnslomed to look with reverence as an atonement 
for sin." 

" Of these practical effects," replied Mr. Stanley, " I wil! 
only further observe, that all human consideraUoua put to- 
gether can not so powerfully inspire us with an iwliffei^^noo 
to the vanities of life, and the allurements of unhallowed 
pleasures. No human motive con be so efficacious tu su»- 
' taining the heart under trials, and reconciling it to nfilicliona. 
For what trials and afflictions do not^nk into Dothiitg in 
comparison with the suffttrings attending that auguet event, 
from wliich we derive this support ! The contemplation of 
this sacrifice also degrades wealth, debases power, Hnnihilatea 
ambition. We rise from this conlenqtlalion with a mind 
prepared to bear with the infirmities, to relievo the wants, 
lo forgive the unkindnesses of men. We extract from it » 




man iaaaV&ng bcom of otmelTe^ ■ man inbdned ^nri^ s 
mor« sober cootempt of whatarer th« world call* great, than 
all th« lectures of ancisnt philoeopby, or the teachen cl 
modern morals enr inspired." 

During this little debate, Sir Jobn ntaintaioed the moat 
invincible silence, W» countenance bore not the least aoA 
of ill-bnmor or impatieooe, but it was serious and thou^t- 
fill, except when hia wife got into any little diffioolly ; ba 
then encouraged her by an aftctionate snule, but listoned 
like B mAn who has not quite made up his mind, yet thinks 
the subject too important to be dismisaed without a Ur and 
candid hearing. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Whili we were at breakbst the next morning, ft sw eat 
little gay girl flew into the room almost breathless with joy, 
and running to her mother, presented her with a beaatiftti 
nosegay. 

" 0, I see yon were the industrious giri last week, Katt," 
«ud Mrs. Stanley, embracing her, and admiring the flowem 
Lady Belfield looked inquisitirely. * " It is an invention of 
LudHa's," said the mother, " that the little one who po^ 
fcMUis best in the school-room, instead of having any reward 
which may exdie vanity or senraality, shall be taught to 
gradff a better feeling, by being allowed to present her 
mother with a nos^ar of the finest flowers, which it is re- 
ward enough to see worn at dinner, to which she is always 
admitted when iImtb ia bo company." 

"Ob pr^ do Dot oonaiiler IB aa oompany ; pray letKata 
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dine with us to-day," said Lady Belfield. Mrs. Slanlpy 
bowed lier assent and went on. "But thia is not all. 'ni« 
flowers tliey present, thoy idso raise. I went rather too br, 
vlien I said iLat no vsoity was esciteil; tliey nra vwu 
enough of their camutiuoB, and each is eager to produce 
&o largest. In this competition, however, the vaoity is not 
personaL Ludlla has some skill in rainng flowers : each girt 
haa a subordinate post under her. Their father often tieata 
them with half a duy's work, and then they all treat me 
with tea and cakes in the honey-snckle arbor of Iheir owd 
plantiug, which is called Lucilla's bower. It woidd be hard 
to say whether parents or children most enjoy these happy 
holidays," 

At dinner Mrs. Stanley appeared with her nosegay in a 
largQ knot of ribbons, which was eyed with no small com- 
placency by little Eate. I observed that Lucilla, who used 
to manifest much pleasure in the conversation after dinner, 
was beckoned out of the room by Phcebo, se soon as it was 
over. I felt uneasy at an absence to which I had not been 
accustomed ; but the cause was explained, when, at aii 
o'clock, Kate, who was the (^uecn of the day, was sent to 
invit« us to drink tea in Lucillu's bower : we instantly obeyed 
the summons. 

*I knew nothing of this," awd the delighted mother, 
while we were all admiring the elegant ammgemenls of 
this little f^te. The ^uqile cleraatiB, twisting its flexiU 
branches with those of the pale woodbine, formed a sweet 
and fragrant cnnopy to the arched bower, while the flowery 
tendrila hung down on all sides. Large bunches of roeet^ 
mtermixed with the silver stars of the jessamine, were stuck 
into the moss on the inside as a temporary deooralioo only. 
TTie Guest plants bad been brought from the greeu-house for 
the occasion. It was a delicious evening, and the bttJe fairy 
festivity, together with the flitting about of the airy spirita 




whicli had prepared it, was abaolatelj enohontiiig. BbJohn, 
alwAjB poetical, exclaimed in rapture, 

" Heeperiaa bblM tra% 
ir trw, here oolx." 

I needed not thia quotation to bring the garden oS Eden 
to m; mind, for LudlU presided. Pboebe was all aUve. 
The other little ones had decorated Kate's Saxen hur vitb 
a wreath of woodbines. They aung two or three baby 
■tatiya, which they had composed among thenuelne, in 
which Kate was complimented as queen of the f&te. The 
youngest daughter of Lady Aston, who was about Kate's 
age, and two little girls of Dr. Barlow's, were of the chil- 
dren's party on the green. The elder iiBterB of both familiea 
made part of the company within. 

When we were all seated in onr enchanting bower, and 
drinking our tea,at which we had no other attendants than 
the little Hebes themselves, I asked Kate how it happened 
that she seemed to be distinguished on this occanon from 
her little sisters. " Oh, nr," said she, " it is because it is mj 
birtb-day. I am eight yean old to-day. I gave np all my 
gilt books, with pictures, this day twelvemonth, and to-day 
I give up all my little story books, and I am now going to 
read such books as men and women read." 

She then ran to her companions who ranged themselvM 
round a tnrf seat at a little distance before us, to wEudi 
were transferred a profusion of cakes and fruit from the 
bower. While they were devouring tbem, I turned to Hr. 
Btanley and desired an explanation of Kate's speech. 

" I make," said he, " the renouncing their baby books a 
kind of epochs, and by thus distiactly mnrldng the period, 
tliey never think of returaiag back to tliem. We have in 
onr domestic plan several of these artificial divisions ot lib. 



i Httlo celebrattona are tma that we uae aa markiDg- 
'poflti, from which we set out on soma new couree." 

" But as to Kate's booka V Boi.i Lidy Beifield. 

"Wo hsTii," replied Mr. Stanley, "too many eiemeDtniy 
books. Tbey are read loo mucU and loo long. The youth- 
ful mind, which was formerly aict from inanition, ie now in 
danger from a plethora. Mueh, however, n-ill depend on 
capacity and diB[>oaition. A child of slower paria may be 
indulged till nine years old with books which a lively 
genius will look dovm upon at seven. A girl of talents 
will read. To her do excitementr is wauting. The natural 
appetite is a sufficuent inceu^ve. The less britliaat cUld 
requires the allurement of hghter books. She wants 
encouragement as much as the other requires re- 
straint." 

" But don't yon think," eaid Lady Beifield, " that Chey are 
of great aso in attracting children lo love reading !" 

" Doi btleas they are," said Mr, Stanley. " The misfortana 
is, that the stimulants nsed to attract at first, must be not 
only continued but heightened, to keep up the attrnctJon. 
"Hiese books are novels in miniature, auil the excess of them 
will lead to the want of novels at full length. The early 
use of savoTy dishes is not usually followed by an appetite 
for pUin food. To the taato thus pampered, history be- 
comes dry, grammar laborious, and religion dull. 

" My wife, who was left to travel through the wide expanse 
of Universal History, and the dreary deserts of Rapin and 
Mezeraj, is, I will venture to as.'<ert, more competently skilled 
in aniuent, French, and English history, than any of the 
girls who have been fed, or rather starved, on extracts and 
abridgments. I mean not to recoramenii the two lost 
named authors for vefj young people. They are dry and 
tedious, and cliildren in oar day have opportunities of ao- 
quiting the same knowledge with less labor. Wo have 




brighter, I wish I could say ufer, H^ta, SdU &ct, and not 
wit, ii the leading object of history. 

" Mrs. Stanley says, that the very lediouaneM of her His- 
torians had a good effect ; they were a ballast to her levity, 
a dificipliae to her mind, of which she htu felt the ben^tin 
her subaeqnent life. 

" But to return to the mass of children's books. The too 
great protiivon of them protracts the imbecility of child- 
hood. Tliey BTTeat the nnderetanding, instead of adnno- 
ing it. They give forwardness without strength. Tbey 
hinder the mind from making vigoroDs shoots, teach it to 
stoop when it should soar, and to contract when it should 
expand. Yet I allow that many of them are delightfully 
amusing, and to a certain degree instractire. But they 
must not be used as the basis of instruction, and but spar- 
ingly usod.at all as refreshment from labor." 

" They inculcate morality and good actions surely," said 
Ijidy Bclflcld. 

''It is true," replied Ur. Stanley, "but they often inctdcata 
them on a worldly principle, and rather leach the pride oi 
virtue, and the profit of Tirtoo, than point out the motive of 
virtue, and the principle of sin. Tley reprobate bad actions 
M evil and injurious to others, but not as an offense againat 
the Almighty. Whereas the Bible comes with a phun, 
stmigh (for ward, simple, but powerful principle — * How shall 
I do this great wickedness*against Ood 1* ' Agai nst Tbu, 
Tbei only have I Hnned, and done this evil in tht sight.* 

** Even children should be taught that when a man haa 
committed the greatest possible crime againat his fellow 
creature, still the offense against God is what will strike a 
true penitent with the moat deep remorse. All morality 
which is not drawn from this scriptural source is weak, de- 
fective, and hoUow. These entartainiug authors seldom 
ground their stories on any indmatioa that hucowx xakkovi • 



is corrupt ; that the jouug reader is helpless, and nauta aa- 
sistanoe ; that he is goiity, and wuxite pai'tion." 

" Surely, my dear Mr. Stanley," said Lady Belfield, 
"tliough 1 do not object to the trulL and reasonableness of 
any thiog you have said, I can not tliiuk that these things 
can possibly be made intelligible to children." 

" The framerg of our catechism, madam, thought other- 
wise," replied Mr. Stanley. " The catechism was writtea 
for children, and contains all the seeds aud principles of 
Christiaoity for men. It evidently requires much cspliuiA- 
tion, much devalojimcnt ; still it furnishes a niJe and im- 
portant field for colloquial, instruction, without wtiicli 
young persons can by no means understand a composition 
BO admirable, but ho condensed. The catechism speolis ex> 
pressly of 'a death unto sin' — of 'a new birth unto right- 
eousness' — of ' being bom in sin' — of being the ' children 
ofwraUi' — of becoming the ' children of grace' — of 'for- 
saking sin by repentance' — of ' believing the promises of 
God by faith.' Now while children are studying thcM 
great txuths in the calechism, they are probably, at the 
same time, almost constantly reading some of those enter- 
taining stories which are grounded and built on a quite op- 
posite principle, and do not even imply the existence of any 
such fundamental truths," 

" Surely," interrupted Lady Belfield, " you would not 
have these serious doctrines frought forward in story 

books r 

" By no means, madam," repUed Mr. Stanley ; " but I 
will venture to assert that even story books should not 
be founded on a principle directly contradielory to them, 
nay, totally mbvcrrive of ihem. The Arabian Nights, and 
other oriental books of fable, though loose and faulty in 
many respects, yet have always a reference to the religion 
of the country. Nothing is introduced against the law of 




Uohtmmed ; nothing nbrerrin of tbe Ofntdom of ft Hib- 
tolnuui. I do not qauT«I with boda for banng *o rdi^ 
iOD, but for haring a faim religum. A book which in 
nothing oppoaea the principle of tbe Kble, I would be &r 
from calling a bftd bocO^ tboo^ the Bible waa nerar 
named in it." 

Lady BeUeld obwimd, "That the wai eorrjr Xamjhm 
children fomid religiooa atadiea my drj and tnaooie; 
thoDg^ she XtxAi. great paina, and made them leani bj bent 
a mnltitade of qneatiom and anawera, a varie^ of oat»- 
chiimiit "^ ezplaoatioDa, and tbe beet >hndgn)enta of the 
Kble." 

« My dear Lady Betfield," replied Mr. Stanley " 70B hm 
fully accounted for the drynen and duUncM of which 7011 
ooinplain. Give them the BitU tti*^, I new yet knew a 
child who did not delight in the Bible hiatorioa, and who 
wonld not deflre to bear them again and agun. FhMn tba 
bistoriea, Mrs. Stanley and I proceed with them to the pai- 
abltis ; and from tb«n to the minolta, and a lew of the 
moet aUiking propbeciea. When they have aoquireai a good 
deal of thia deaullory knowledge, we b«f(in to weave the 
parts into a whole. He little girl who had the honor of 
diniogwith yon to-day, hat begun thia morning to read the 
Scripturee with her mother ayetematically. We ehall ioon 
open to her aomething of the tekemt of Chriatianity, and 
explain how thoae miraclwa and profdieciea oonfinn tb* 
truth of that rdigion in which ahe ia to be more fully itt- 
Btncted. 

"Upon Ibear hiatorical knowledge, which they aoqnin 
by picldng out the moat intereeting itoriea, we endeavor to 
ground principlea to enbgfaten their mi&da, and preoepti lo 
iiuSaonoe their oonducL With the genuine language of ' 
Soriptnie I have \flktn particular oara they ahall be well 
aegMJatBd, by d^sng far the ore in ila natin bei. "^Vtifii^ 



I 
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tUey have bepu BtuiJjing die stories, their miniia Uavo at 
the same time beeu imbued with the impreaaaive phnwe- 
ology of Scripture. I make a great pojut of this, having 
often seeu this useful impresMoa effectually prevented by a 
multitude of Hubudiary histories and expkaations, which 
too mucli supersede the use of the origiual text. 

" Only obseire," condoued he, " nhat divine aenlimenta, 
vhat holy precepts, wbxt devout ejaoulations, what stn^ea 
of Belf-abasement, what flights <^ gratitude, what transporta 
of praise, what touches of penitential sorrow, are found 
comprised in some one short sentence woven into almost 
every part of the historical SeriptiireB I Observe tliis, and 
then con&aa what a pity it is that children should lie 
commonly set (o read the histoty in a meagre abridgment, 
stripped of those gems with whieh the original is so richly 
inlaid I These lustorien and eiposilions become veiy Dsefiil 
afterward to young people who are thoroughly oouversant 
with the Bible itself." 

Sir John observed that ho had been struck with the re- 
nisrkable dmnterestedneM of Mr. Stanley's daughters, and 
their indifference to things about which most children wero 
so eager. " Selfishness," said Mr. Stanley, " is the hydra 
we are perpetually combating ; but the monsUr baa so 
much vitality, that now heads spring up as Inst as the old 
ones are cut off. To eounteracl aclfiahru-st. Chat inb/im, fn- 
liTtd mtKhief, I hold to be the ijrtitt art o^ fJueatioa, 
Education, therefore, can not be adequately carried on, ex- 
cept by those who are deeply convinced of tlie doctrine of 
hnman corxuption. This evil principle, as it shows itself 
early, must be early lopped, or the rapid shoots it makes 
will, as your favorite Eve observes, 

Soon mock our scant manuring. 

" Thu counteraction," ooutiuuud Mi-. Stanley, " is not like 
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an art Of k idenoe, which is to be tak«B up at set timea, 
aod laid >ude till the allotted period of instiDctjon retiinn ; 
but aa the evil showB itaelf at all times, and in all ihapea^ 
the vholt fort* of inatnicljoa is to be bent against it lifag. 
Stanley and I endeavor that not one reward we bestow, not 
one gratjficadon we afford, ihall be calculated to promote 
it. Gratifications diildren ooj^t to have. The sj^wtitea 
and inclinations ihonM be reasonably indolged. We tmly 
are cautious not to employ them as Ma JntfrMowiit <if rs^ 
vmpeMt, which wonld look as if we valued them highly, 
and thought them a fit remoneratim for meiiL I woidd 
rather show a littie indulgence to eensuali^ a> aenaoali^, 
than nuke it the reward of goodnese, which seems to be 
the common way. While I indolged the i^ipetite tt a 
child, I wonld never hold out that indnlgcnoe which I 
granted to the lowest, the aiumal part of bis nature, sa a 
payment for the exerticm of his mental or mMsl bcnldea," 

" Yon have one gi«at advantage," said Sir John, " and I 
thank Ood it is the same in CaremUsh-sqnare, that yon nd 
Hn. Stanley draw evenly together. Nothing impedes do- 
mestic legnhition so efi^ctoally as where parents, from dif' 
ference of sentiment, ill-hnmor, or had judgment, obatmot 
each other's plana, or where one parent UMkea the othat 
insignificant in the ey«a of thrir children." 

"Hr. Reynolds," repBed Ur. Stanley, " a fHend of mfaia 
in tliis oei^borhood, is in this very predicament To tba 
mother^ weakness the father's temperate disoipUne ssena 
cnidty. 9ie is pnpetoally blaming him before the oUl- 
dreo fcr setting them to their boob. Her attentiaas an 
divided between 4heir health, which is perfect, and their 
pleasun, wliioh b obstmctad by her fbtJiah leal to promote 
it, br iDon than bj hia pradent restrictiona. Wbalerer the 
bther help tbem to at table, the mother takes from Umb^ 
lestitdioaU bmInOvi Ak. What be fiortsd^^ ^««S^ 



tie TCTy thing wliich is good for them. She is much more 
a&ud, however, of overloading their memories than their 
8toiuach& Heading, she snys, will spoil the girls' ejee, sUiop- 
ing to write will ruin their chests, and working will make 
them rouDd-ahoulOi'red. If the boys run, they nill have fe- 
vers ; if they jump, they will sprain their aokles ; if ihey play 
nt cricket, a blow may kill thorn ; if they swim, ihey may ho 
drowned ; the shaUowness of the stream is do argument of 
Ba&ty. 

" Poor Reynolde' life is one continued struggle between 
hia sense of doty to his (^!uldrcn, anil his couiplaisaiie» to 
hia wife. If he carrius his point, it is at the axpcnse of his 
peauc ; if he relaxes, as be commonly does, his children are 
the victims. He is at length brought to Bubnut hia eiceV- 
lent judgment to her feeble mind, lest his opposition should 
hurt her health ; and he has the moiljfioatioii of seeing his 
children trained as if they had nothing hut bodies. 

" To the wretched education of Mrs. Royuolda her^I^ all 
tliis mischief may be attributed ; for she is cot a bad, 
though au ignorant woman; and having been harshly 
treated by her oivn parenta, she fell into the vulgar error 
of vulgar minds, that of suppoeing the opposite of wrong 
must necessarily he right. As she found lliat being per- 
petually contradicted had made herself miserahle, she con- 
cluded that never bciug contradicted at all would make her 
children happy. The event has answered aa might have 
been foreseen. Never was a more disoontented, disagree- 
ing, troublesome family. The gratification of one want in- 
Btaotly creates a new one. And it is only when tliey are 
quite worn out with having done nothii^, that they titke 
refuge in llicir hooks, as less wearisome than idloneaa." 

Sir John, turning to Lady Bcliield, said in a very tender 
tone, " Uy dear Caroline, this story, in its principal featore, 
does not apply to ua. We coDcur completely, it is trw. 
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bul I foBT we coacor by being both wrong; W6 both err by 
exces«T« iodalgencfl. Ab to the cue in point, while chil- 
dren are young, tbey may perliapa lean to the parent that 
Bpoils them, but I have never yet seen an instance of young 
persons, where the parents differed, who did not afterward 
discover a ranch stronger affection for the one who had rea* 
sonably reetruDed them, than for the other, whose blind 
indulgence had at once dinuniahed her importance and their 



I observed to Mr. Stanley, that as he had so noble a 
library, and wished to inspire bis children with the love of 
literature, I was surprised to see their apartanent ao slen- 
derly provided with books. 

" This is tbe age of excess in every thing," replied he ; 
"nothing is a gratification of which the want has not been 
previously felt. The wishes of children are all so antid* 
patod, that they never experience the pleasure exdtad by 
wnnting and waiting. Of their initiatory books they rnuit 
hnve a pretty copious supply. But as to books of enter- 
lAtiiment or instruction of a higher kind, I never allow them 
to possess one of their own, till tbey have attentively read 
and improved by it ; this gives them a kind of title to it ; 
and that desire of property, so natural to human creatures, 
1 tbink stimulates tbem in dispatching books which are in 
themHelves a little dry. Expectation with them, as with 
men, quickens desire, while poasesdon deadens it." 

Dy this time the children b»l exhausted all the refresh- 
ments set before them, and had retreated to a httle further 
distance, where, without disturbing us, they freely enjoyed 
their innocent gambols : playing, singing, landing, dandng, 
redting verses, trying which could puzzle the other in the 
names of plants, of which they pulled UDgle leaves to in- 
crease the difficult}', all succeeded each Other. Lady Bel- 
field looking consdoualy at me, said, " Hiese are the oreaturea 



wliom I foolishly suspected of being mode mieer&ble by r^ 
Birajnt, and gloomy through want of indulgence." 

" After long eiperience," said Mr. Stanley, " I will vea- 
ture lo pronounce, that not all the anxiouH cutting ont of 
pleasure, not all the costly indulgences which wealth con 
procure, not all the contrivances of inrentire man for tua 
darling youthful o&pring, can find out an amusenieot so 
pure, Bo natural, so cheap, so ratjonal, so healthful, 1 had 
almost said so religious, as that unbought plenBure con- 
nected with a garden." 

Kate and Olia, who had for some time been peeping 
into the bower, in order to catch an interval in the conver- 
sation, as soon as they found our attention disengaged, 
stole in among us, each tool the fond father by a hand, and 
led bim to the turf seat. Pbcebe presented him a book 
which he opened, and out of it read with infinite humor, 
grace, and gayety. The Divebtino Histost or Jonx Gni- 
FiN. This, it seems, was a pleasure to which they had 
been led to look forward for some time, but which, in 
honor of Kate, had been purposely withheld till dua 
mouiorahle day. His little auditors, who groujied them- 
selves around him on the grass, were nearly convutaod 
with laughter, nor were the tenants of the bower much leas 
delighted. 

As we walked info the house, Mr. Stanley said, " When- 
ever I read to my children a light and gay coinpoution, 
which I often do, I generally lake care it shall be the work 
of some valuable author, to whose writings this shall be a 
pleasant and tempting prelude. What child of spirit who 
hears John Gilpin, will not long to be thought old and wise 
enough to read the ' Tusk Y The remembrance of the in- 
fant rapture will give a predilection for the poet Desiring 
to keep their stnudurd high, T aceuflom ibera to none but 
good writers, in every ecuije of the word ; by this meaaa 
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thej will be len likely to Ktoop to otdiiutr]r oon when they 
■hall hereafW coma to choose for themselves." 

Ladj Belfield regreU«d to me that she had not brought 
some of her childreo to theOrore. "Tooonfeaaadi^nce- 
ful truth," laid she, " I was aftaid they voold liare been 
maped to death ; and to oonfeaa another truth atiU more 
disgracefol to my ova aathority, my indulgOioe has been 
BO injudicioiu, and I hare maiatained so little oontn^ that 
I dunt Dot bring soiae of them, for fear of paitiag the rest 
out of humor ; I am now in a school where I troat I may 
learn to acquire Srmneea, without any diminution of foud- 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 

Torn next morning Mr. Stanley proposed that we should 
pay a visit to some of his neighbors. He and Sir John 
Bclfield rode on horseback, and I had the honor of attond- 
ing the ladies in the sociable. Lady Belfield, who was now 
become desirous of improving her own too relaxed domes- 
tic system by the experience of Mrs. Stanly, told her how 
much she admired the cheerful obedience of her children. 
She said, " she did not so mooh wonder to see them so 
good, but she owned she waa surprised to see them bo 
hsppy." 

" I know not," replied Mrs. Stanley, " whether the in- 
oreaaed insubordination of children is owing to the new 
school of philosophy and ptditica, but it seema to me to 
make part of the system. When I go sometimes to stay 
with a friend in town to do business, she is always making 
stogies (hat she ean not go out with me — ' her daugbten 
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wsnt the coacli.' If I ask leave to aoe Uie Wends who n 
on me in suoh a room — 'her daughlare have compaa 
there, or they want the room for their music, or it is po 
piiring for the children's bull in the evening.' If a meeara 
ger is required — ' her daughters w;itit the foolmun.' Thef 
certainly prevHilH a npirit of independence, a revolutionai; 
epirit, a separatioa from the p&rent Htnte. It is tbx chiui 

" You remind me, madnm." said I, " of an old eourtioi^ 
who being asked by Louis XV,, which age he preferred, 
own or the present, replied, ' I passed my youth 
ing old age, aud I find I must now pss& my old age in 
Bpecting children.'" 

" In some other houses," said Mre. Stanley, " where 
vifflt, besides that of poor Mr. Reynolds, the children se 
to have all the accommodation ; and I have observed thafc 
the convenience and comfort of the father is but a subordi- 
nate conuderation. The respectful terms of address an 
nearly banished iron) the vocahulary of children, and tlia 
somewhat too onierly manner which once prevailed is aupep> 
aeded by an incivility, a roughness, a want of attenlioii,; 
which is iiurely not better tlian theharmlessfomiality whid 
it has driven out." 

Just as she had «ud this, we stopped at Mr, RcynoldsV 
gate ; neither he nor his lady were at home. Mr. Stanlei 
who wished to show ua n One roach of the river from Ibe 
drawing-room window, desired the servant to show ua into 
it There we beheld a curious tUustration of what we hnd 
heard. In the ample bow-window lay a confiised heap of 
the glittering spoils of the most expennire toys. Before ilia 
rich silk choirs knelt two of the children, in the act of 
demolishing their fine painted playthings; "others Apart 
eat on the Jlwr retired," and more deliberately employed 
picking to pieces their Utile gaudy works of art. A pretty 




girl, wbo bad a beantifn] wax doll on her lap, almost as big 
•» bereelf^ was palling out ita ejes, that she might see how 
they were put in. Another, weary of this costly baby, was 
making a little doll of rogi. A turbalent-tooking boy was 
teariug out the parchment from a handsome new drum, that 
he might see, as he told us, where the noiy came from. 
These I foigave : tbey had meaniDg in their mischief. 

Another, haring kicked about a whole little gilt tibraiy, 
was sitting, with the decorat«d pagee torn asunder at his 
feet, readinga Uttle dirty penny book, which the kitchen-maid 
had bought of a hawker at the door. The Persian caipet 
was strewed with the broken limbs of a painted horse, 
almost as Urge as a poney, while the discontented little 
master was riding astride on a long rough stick. A bigger 
boy, after having broken the panels of a fine gilt coach, we 
saw afterwards in the court-yard nailing together a few 
dirty bits of ragged elm boards, to make himself a wheel- 

" Not only the disciple of the fastidious Jean Jacques," 
exclaimed I, " but the soond votary of truth and reason, 
must triumph at sach an instance of the satiety of riches, 
and the weariness of ignorance and idleness. One such 
■practical instance of the insufficiency of affluence to beitow 
the plesHures which industry must buy ; one mch actual 
exemplification of (he Jolly of tuppoeiiig that iojudiciotu 
profiinon and mistaken fondness can snpply that pleasure 
which must be worked out before it can be enjoyed, is 
worth a whole foUo of argument or exhortation. The ill- 
bred little flock paid no attention to us, and only returned 
a mde * n — o' or ' ye — s' to our questions. 

" Caroline," said Sir John, "these painted mina afford a 
good lesson for na. We miut desire oar rich uncles and our 
generous god-mothera to make an alteration in their prciieDli, 
if tbey can not be praniM npoo to withhold them." 



" It 13 a Bad mistake," said Mr. Stanley, " to soppose that 
yonth wanta to be bo inceaeanlly amused. Tliey want not 
pleaanres to be chalkt'd 6ut for tiein. L'ly a few c^beap 
and coarse materials iti thair way, aad let their own lnur 
iDveDtions be Buffered to work. They hare abuii<likiit pl«as- 
nre lu the mere freshnesa and novelty of life, its nnbrc^eo 
L altli, its elastic spirit, itsversatjle temper, and its ever new 



" So it appenra, Stanley," said Sir John, " whtai 1 look at ■ 
your littlu group of gprls, reclu§e« as tliey are called. How i 
many cheap, yet lively pleaaures do they enjoy 1 ihlit aofr- ; 
r-cssive occupations, their books, their auiuiaiing eseraM,'< 
their charitible rounda, their ardent (Hendsliips ; tfao socnl i 
table, at which tlie elder ones are companions, not mtites; 
the ever-varying pleiisiires of their garden, 

" Increaaiig virtue, and approving tieavon." 

While we were sitting with Lady Aston, on whom ws 
next called, Mr. Stiuley suddenly enolaimed, " The Uiaaea , 
Flam are coming up the gravel wtilk." Lady Aston looked 
rexed, but con^ctiug herself said, " Mr. Stanley, wc owe this 
visit to you, or ratlier to your friend," bowing to nM ; 
" thoy saw your carriage slop here, or they would not hm»- 
done so dull a tiling as lo have nailed ou me." 

These new guests presonlod a new scene, very nneongn- 
nial to tbo timid and tranquil spirit of the amiable bosteaa. 
There se«mod to be a contest between the sisters, who sfaouU 
be most eloquent, most loud, or most inqnisilive, Thoy 
eagerly attarkex] me aU at one*, as supposing me to be 
overflowing with intelligence from the metropolis, a ptwe 
which they not only believed to contuin exclusively all that 
was worth seeing, hot all that was worth bearing. Tlw 
rest of lie world thpy considered aa a barren wildencK, 
of which the hungry inhabitauts could oidy be kepi tnaa 




etamng, by woh metgn Kliraent as the ocoaoooal repoiti 
of its plewnirea, fash ions,' and anoodotee, which might now 
uid then be conveyed by some stray traveler, might furniiih, 

** It ia M> strange to lu," said Mise Boll, " and so mon- 
strously dall and vulgar, to be io the ooantiy at this time 
or tbe year, that we don't know what to do with omwlves." 

" As to the time of yew, madam," sud I, " if ever one 
would wish to be in the country at all, surely this month is 
the point of perfection. The only immoral thing witlt 
wliich I could ever charge our excellent sovereign is, that 
he was bom in Juno, and has thus Aimished his fashionable 
subjects with a loyal pretense for encountering 'the sin and 
sea-ooal of London,' to borrow Will Honeycomb's phrase, 
in the finest month of the twelve. But where that is the 
real motive with oue, it is the pretense of a thousand." 

" llow can yon be so shoclpng 1" said she. " But paps ia 
really grown so crow and stingy, as to prevent onr going to 
toim at all these last two or three years ; and for so mean 
a reasuQ that I am ashamed to tell you." Out of politeness 
I did not press to know ; I needed not, tot she was reeolved 
I should not ' bunt in ignorance.' 

She went on : " Do you bnow he preteuda that times are 
hard; and public difficulties increasing ; and he declares 
that whatever privations we endure, government most be 
supported : to bo says it is right to draw in in the only 
way in which be can do it honestly ; I am sure it ii not 
doing it crodiuUy. Did you ever bear any thing so shabby t" 

"Shabby, madam," replied I; "I honor a gentleman who 
has iutegriiy euough to do a right thing, and good seoH 
enough not to be ashamed to own it," 

* Yes, but papa need not The steward declares, if he 
would only raise his tenants a very little, he would have 
more than enough ; bat p^>a ia inflexible. He says my 
brother mart do as he pliaaai wkon he comes to the estate. 



but thnt he him»e1i' promised when lie came iulo pQ»c«sioii, 
that he woulil uever raise tho rents, and tbst be will n 
be worse than bis word." As I could not find in mjr hc«rt 
to join in nliusing a geutleman fo( resolving never to b« 
worse thnu his word, I was ailent. 

Blie llien inquired with more seriousness, if tliere m 
aay prospect of peace. I wns better pleased with i 
queation, as it implied more anrictj for the livea of her fel- 
lowMjreatures, tbHU I had given her credit for. " I am wix- 
iously looking into all the papers," continued she, withoot 
giving me time to apeak, " because as soon as there is peac^ 
papa has promiaed that we shall go to town again. If it 
waa not for that I should not caro if there was war tiQ 
doomsday, for what with marching regiments, and militia, 
and volunteers, nolhing fan be pleasanler tban it mnkua tlia 
country, I mean as iar as tiie country can be pleasant,'* 
They then ran over the names and respective merits of 
every opera singer, every danrer, and evety actor, with ia- 
credible volubility ; and I believe they wore not a littlA 
shocked at my slender acquaintance with the nomencl»> 
ture, and the httle interest I took in the oritidBms they 
built upon it. 

Poor Lady Aston looked oppressed and fatigued, but i 
wardly rejoiced, as she aR«rward owned lo me, that her 
daughters were not within hearing. I was of a different 
opinion, upon the Spartan principle, of making their chil> 
dren sober, by tho spectacle of the intoxicated Holols. Mil 
Bell's eloquence seemed to make but little impression o 
Sir George ; or rather it produced an effect direetly oontn 
ry to admiratioQ. His good taste seemed to revolt at hot 
flippancy. Every time I see this young man he risen in w 
esteen). His ingenuous temper and engaging modesty si 
off to advant^o a very fair uoderstandiug. 

In our way home, we were accosted by Mr. Flam. Aftar 




* rongh but he«r^ Mlntetion, and ■ oordial iDvitation to ' 
come and dioe with him, he galloped off, being engaged on 
buMDeM. "This is an honest country 'squire of the old 
cut," said Mr. Stanley afterirard ; " he has a very good es- 
tate, irhich he has BO much delight in managing, that he 
haano pleasure in any thing else. He was prevailed on by his 
father to many bis present wife for no other reason than 
because her eatat« joined to his, and broke id a little on the 
arrondistemenl ; but it was judged that both being united, 
all might be brought within a ring fence. Thia was thought 
a reason sufficiently powerful for the union of two immor- 
tal beinga, whose happiness here and hereafter might be 
impeded or promoted by it ! The felidty of the connection 
baa been in exact proportion to the purity of the motive." 

I could not forbear interrupting Mr. Stanley, by observing 
that nothing bad surprised or hurt me more in the little ob- 
servation I had made on the subject of marriage than the 
frequent indifference of parents to the moral, and especially 
to the religious charmcter of the man who proposed himaelC 
f That family, fortune, and oonneodona should hare their 
full share in the busineaa, I readily admit," added I, " but 
that it should ever form the chiet^ often the only ground of 
acceptance, has, I confeaa, lowered mankind in my esteem 
more completely than almost any other instance of ambi- 
tion, avaric«, or worldliness. That a very young girl, who' 
has not been carefully educated, should be captivated by 
persona] advantages, and even infatuated by splendor, is leaa 
surprising than that parents, who having Ihemselvee experi- 
enced the insufficiency of riches to happiness, that they 
should be eagerly impatient to part from a beloved daugh- 
ter, reared with fondne-s at least, if not with wisdom, to a 
man of whose principles they have any doubt, and of whose 
mind they have a mean opinion, is a thing I can not under- 
stand. And yet what proposal nlmost is rejected on thia 






grotind r* Lacilla's eves nt tLis t 

«ipreE»Te briglit]if«« tliitt I exutliiiglf Mad to myself " Loi4 

StnuDlon! 1 defy thee V 

"The mischief of lliis lax princii^lo is of wide eirt^ot," 
tvplied Mr. S(anl'?j. " ^VTien girb are conliDiuill; 1 
what an »i]rautajr«oTia, what a deeirable mniTiftgis t 
youug fiTi^ad ha.« nimli^ wilii a man so rich, «o cplendid, ta 
great, though tLey have beon acemlomad to bear this vwy 
man condemned for his profligacy perhaps, at letMt Okey 
know him to be destitot« of piety ; when they hear that 
these tltiDgs are not conjudeied ns any objectioii to iIm 
union, orhnt opiuioa mnst them girb fttnn, not only of lfa» 
niBxiim by which tlia world ia gDveniod, trat uf the tntth 
of that religion whicli ihotio [M^sooa proIesB! 

" Dal to r*mni lo Mr, Flam. He pulsed tlirougli tli« 
usual couree of eiluealion, but ha* pwfiled ao liltl« by H* 
that tliougb he has a certain natural ahrewdnoea in Ids no- 

ditratandinir. I Ix-liiive he has ecaitrelv mad a book IIimm 
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danj^ten U, tlutt Hmj Aail not ran bim in debt ; and, in- 
deed, he is to liberal that be does not drive tbem to the 
necetwity. In pvery thing eUe, they foUow their own de- 
Tiuca. They teased him, however, to let them spend two 
or three wiot«re in town, the moUier hinting (Aa( ■'( mould 
aancer. He was prevailed on to try it as a speculation, but 
the eiperiment failed. He oow iiuisis that tbey shall go no 
more, till the times mend, to any of the adrertiaing place*, 
such as Loodon, Brighton, or Bath ; he says that attendii^ 
BO many fsirs and markets is very expendvo, especially ■> 
the girU don't go off. He will now see what can be done 
by private coolract at hotne, without the cost of journeya, 
with fresh keep and trimming and docking into the bargain. 
Tliey must now take their chance among country dealen ; 
and provided they will give him a son-in-law, whose eatata 
i« free from incunbranoea, who pays hia debts, lives within 
his income, does not rack his tenant*, never drinks claret, 
hatt-H the French, and loves field sporta, he will aak no mon 
questions." 

I could not but obeerve how preferable the father's con- 
duct, with all its faults, was to that of the rest of the family. 
"I bad imagined," said I, "that this coane character wis 
quite out of print. Though it ia religiously bad, and of 
course morally defective, yet it is so politically valuable that 
I sliould not be sorry to see « new edition of these ot>6olet« 
squirea, somewhat corrected, and better lettered." 

" All his goud qualities," said Mr. Stanley, " for want of 
religion have a flaw in theuL His good nature it so little 
directed by jn<Igm<'Dt, that while it serves the individual, it 
injures tlie public. Aa a brotlier mngistrale, I an) obliged 
to act in almost constant oppowlion to bim, and bis indis- 
cretions do more miachief by being of a nature to increase 
his popularity. He ia fully persuaded that o<vawioAl intox- 
icatioD ia the beat raward for habitual Indnatry ; and innsta 
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that it h good old Engliab kiodmss to make the chaivh 
ringors poriodicnlly tipsy at tht- lioli'lnya, tlioiigli their f«tn- 
ilim starve for it the whole week. lie and I have a re^lsr 
coalAst at tlie miDual village Tairs, beoaiue he inasUi that 
my refusing to let them begin on a Sunday is abridging 
their few rigliU, aud rubbing them of a day which they 
might add to (heir pleasure without injury to their profit, 
ne allows atl the strolling players, mountebanks, and ju^ 
glere to exhibit, because, he says, it ia a charity. Hia 
charity, however, is so short-sighletl that he does not foa 
that while these vagabonds are supplying the wants of th« 
day, (heir improvident habits Buffer them to look no further ; 
that his own workmen are spending their hard-eamod 
money in these illegal diversions, while the expense is the 
least miBchief which their daughters incur." 

Our next visit was to Mr. Carlton, whom I had foond, in 
one or two previona inlerviewB, to be a man of excellent 
eeu-ie, and a perfect gentleman. Sir John renewed with 
pleasure hia acquaintance with the husband, while Ladj 
Belfield was charmed to be introduced to the wife, with 
whose character she was so enamored, and wkoae gentlo 
manners were calculated to confirm the affection which her 
little history had inspired. 



CHAPTER XSVU. 

Thopoh Mr. Stanley had checked my irapetnomty in n»y 
application lo him, and did not encourage my addres»«s 
■with a promiditiiOe suited to the ardor of my affection : 
yet as the warmth of my attachment, notwithstanding I 
made it a duty to reBtrain its ontward expi'ession, coold not 




Mcape either his penetration or that of his admirable wife, 
they begui n Httio to relax !□ the itrictDesB with which 
thoy had avoided speaking of their daughter. They never 
indeed introduced the subject themselves, yet it some how 
or other nerer biled to find ita way into all converaatioD in 
which I was oDe of the interlocutors. 

Sitting one day in Ludlls's bower with Hra. Stanley, and 
speaking, though in general terms, on the subject nearest 
Qiy heart, with a (endemess and admiration as sincere as it 
was fervent, I dwelt particularly on some instances which I 
had recently heard from Edwards, of her tender attenli<Hi 
to the Mck poor, and ber seal in often visiting them, with- 
out regard to weather, or the accommodation of a car> 
riage. 

" I assure you," snid Mrs. Stanley, " you overrate her. 
Lurilla is no prodigy .dropped down from the clouds. Ten 
thousand otlier young women, with natural good sense, and 
good U'luper, might, with the same education, the same 
neglect of what is useless, and the same attention to what 
is neccMary, acquire the same habits and the same princi- 
plee. Her being no prodigy, however, perhaps makes her 
example, as far as it goes, more important. She may be 
mere useful, because she carries not th^ discouraging supe- 
riority, which others might bo deterred from imitating, 
through hopelessncas to reach. If she is not a miracle 
whom others might despair to emulate, she is a Christian 
whom every girl of a fair understanding and good temper 
may equal, and whom, I hope and believe, many girls 

I asked Mrs. Stanley's permission to attend the young 
Indies in one of their benevolent rounds. " Wlien I have 
leisure to be one of the parly," replied she, smiling, " you 
shall accompany us. I am afiwd to trust your warm feel- 
ings. Tour good-nature would perhaps lend you to com- 
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ueiid as a merit, what in fact Ji-Berres no praise at all, fhs. 
duty being bo obvious, and to in dispensable. I hav«i ofNi 
heard it regrotted lliat kdies have no stated eniploymi»ii 
DO professiim. It is a mistake. Chtrity is Ihr calling of 
a ladij ; the eare of the poor is her prt>/e»sion. Ben har* 
little time or taste for delals. Women of fortune bart 
abundant leiaure, which can in no way be so properly or M 
pleasantly Sited up, as iu making thumselvi^B intimately ao> 
quaint«<l with the worth and the wants of uU within tbar 
reach. With their wants, because it is their bounden dn^ 
to administer lo them ; with tbeir worth, because withotifc 
this knowledge, they can not administer prudently aod ap- 
propriately." 

I expressed to iSn. Stanley the delight with which I bad) 
heard of the admirable regulations of ber fumily, in the 
management of the poor, and how much tbeir power of do-, 
ing good was said t« be enlarged by tbe judgment and dis- 
crimination with which it was done. 

"We are far from thinking," replied sbe, "that our cliarJtj 
ebonld be hmited to our own immediate neighborhood^ 
We are of opinion, that il should not be left undone ttny 
where, but thnt fherr it should bo done indispensably. Wi 
consider our own parish as our more apjiropriale field < 
action, where provideuee, by 'firing the bouuds of oq 
habitation,' tteems to have made us jiecuiiarlp regpooBlU 
for tbe comrort of thorn whom ho has doubtleM phto^ 
around us for that purpose. It ia thus that ihe Almighq 
vinilicatos his justi<'«, or rather calls on as to vindicate i 
It is (hua he explains why he almila natural evil into tt 
world, by making the wants of one part of the commnniq 
an exercise for the corapaswon of the other. As in di&rcot 
circumsl.incos, the faults of one pnrl of mankind are i 
exercise (or the forb«arnncB of the other, 

"Surely," added Mrs. Stanley, "the reason is pailicularif 
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obriooR, why the bounty of the affloent ongbt to be most 
liberally, thongb Dot excloiireiy, ext«Dded to the spot 
whence they derive their rerennes. There seema indeed to 
bo a double motive for it. The same act involres a duty 
both to God and man. The largest bounty to the necoA- 
aiious on our estates, is rather justice than charity. 1^ 
but a kind of peppercorn acknowledgment to the g^eat 
Lord and proprietor of all, from whom we hold Iheai. 
And to aasist their own laboring poor is a kind ot 
natural debt, which persons who possess great landed 
property owe to those from the sweat of whose brow 
they derive their comforts, and eren their riches, lis a 
commutation, in which, as the advantage is greatly on oar 
side, eo is our duty to diminish the difference a paramoout 
obligation." 

I then repeated my request, that I might be allowed to 
take ■ practical lesson in the next periodical visit to the ool- 
tagea. 

Mrs. Stanley repUed, " As to my girls, the elder ones I 
trust are such veterans in their tmdc, that your approbation 
can do them no harm, nor do they stand in need of it as an 
incentive. But should the little ones find that their charity 
procures them praise, they might perhaps be charitable for 
the sake of praise, their benevolence might be set at work 
by their vanity, and they might.be led to do that, from the 
love of applause, which can only please God when the 
principle is pure. The iiuqutty of our holy Ihinffi, my 
good friend, requires much ChristisD vigilance. Next to 
rot giving at all, the greatest (ault is to give from ostenta- 
tion. The tdotive robs the act of the very name of virtna. 
■While the good work that is paid in pmise, is stripped of 
the hope of higher retribution." 

On my assuring Ifrs, Stanley that I thought such an in- 
tjodnction to their systematic schemes of charity might in- 



form my own mind anJ improve my habiU, she consenled, 
uid I have ttince been a frequent witness of their adiiiinible 
method ; and have been stuilyine; plans, which involve tfa« 
good both of body and soul. Oh 1 if I am ever bl^l with 
B cosdjutress, a directress let me rather say, formed uti<)er 
ssavh auspices, with what delight shall I transplant the 
principles and practices of Stanley Grove to the I'riory I 
Nor indeed would I ever many but with the Rnijnaliog 
hope that not only myself, but all aroand mo, would be the 
better and the happier for the preuding genius I shall plaoe 

Sir John Belfield had joined u9 while we were on this 
topic I had observed that though he was earnest on the 
general principle of benevolence, which he cansidered as • 
tnoBt imperious duty, or, as he said in his warm way, aa ao 
lively a pleasure that he was almost ready to suspect if it 
loere a duty ; yet I was sorry to find tliut his generous mind 
hod not viewed this large subject under all ila aspects. He 
had not hilJierto regarded it as a matter demanding any 
thing but money; while time, inquiiy, discrimination, sy»- 
tem, he c<infi>sBed he bad not much taken into the accoont. 
He did a great deal of good, hut had not allowed himself 
time or tliought for the beat way of doing it. Charity, as 
opposed to hard-hearted nesa and eovetousness. he warmly 
exercised; but when, with swilling tibernlity, he had cleared 
himself from the suspicion of those detestable vioes, he was 
indolent in the proper disliibution of money, and somewhat 
negligent of its just application. Nor bad he ever consid- 
ered, us every man should do, because every man's lueans 
are limited, how the greatest quantity of gOod could bo 
done with any given sum. 

But the worst of all was, he had imbibed certain populai 
prejudices respecting the more Tcliffious chariliee; preju- 
dice* ahogetUcr unworthy of his enlightened mind. Ho 




too much limited his ideas of booii^ to bodily wanU. 'Iliii 
distincUon was not with him, aa it ia with many, indented 
as an ar^meot for uTiDg his-money, which he moit will- 
ingly bestowed for feeding and clothing the tiecessttoni. 
But OB to the propriety of affording them religiooa in- 
Htniction, he owned he had not made np hia mind. He 
had aome doubts whether it were a duty. Whether it 
were a benefit he had still stronger donbia ; adding (hat be 
should begin to conaider the nibject more attentiTdy than 
he had yet done. 

Mrs. Stanley in reply, ssid, " I am hot a poor casuist, Sir 
John, and I must refer yon to Mr. Stanley for abler argn- 
uKQts tlian I can use. I will venture, however, to say, that 
even on your own ground it appears to be a pressing duty. 
If si u be the cause of bo large a portion of the riiiseries oi 
human life, must not that be the noblest charity which 
cure*, or leeMns, or prevents aini And are not they the 
trueHt bene&ctoTB even to the bodies of men, who by their 
religious exertions to prevent the corruption of ric<^ prevent 
also in some measure that poverty and disease which are 
the nataral concomitants of vice I If in endeavoring to 
make men better, by the infbsion of a religious principle^ 
which shall check idleness, drinking, and extravagance, we 
put them in the way to become healthier, and richer, and 
happier, it will fiinush a practical argument which I am 
sure will satisfy yoor benevolent heart." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ha. TrutKL and liis nephew called on us this evening, 
and intermpted a {Jeaaant and osefiil oonverutJon od which 
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we were just eDtering. " Do you know, Stnnley," «ai>J ilx. 
^I^rel, " that you absolutely comiiited my nophew, by what 
passed at your hou^e the other day ia faror of reading I 
Qe has ever siuce be«n ransacldiig the shdres for idle 
books." 

" I should be seriouBly concerned," replied Mr. Slauley, 
" if any thing I bad sffid should have drswu Mr. Edward 
off from more valuable Btudiee, or diverted him from tlie 
importttnt pursuit of religious knowledge." 

" VVliy, to do him justice, and you too," resumed Mr. 
Tyrrel, " he has laacg that conversation begun aasidaooaly 
t« devote bis momiugs to serious reading, and it is only 
an hour's leisure in the eveniug, which be used to trifle 
away, that be gives to books of taste ; but I had rather 
he would let them all alone; the best of them will only 
fill his heart with cold morality, and stuff bLs he.'ul with 
romance and fiction. I would not have a religious man 
ever look into a book of your belles-lettres nonsense ; and 
if he be really reti^ous, be will make a general bonfire of 
the poela." 

"That is rather too sweeping a sentence," said Mr. Slao- 
ley. " It would, I grant you, have been a benefit to mnii- 
kiud, if tiie entire works of some celebrated ptiels, and a 
considerable portion of the works of many not quite so ex- 
ceptionable, were to assist the conRagmtiou of your pile." 

" And if fuel failed," said Sir John fielfield, ■" we might 
not only rob Belinda's altjit of her 
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but feed the flame with countless mnrble-covered octavos 
feotn tbe modem scbool. But having made this concoa- 
sion, allow me to observe, that because there has been a 
voluptuous PetrooiuH, a scoffing Luoiah, and a licentious 
Ovid, to say nothing of the numberless modem poets, or 
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ratlier indindtul poema, that are immoral and corrnpfr— 
■hall we therefore exclude all worka of imaginalioii from tiM 
library of a young man I Surley we should not indisorim- 
innU'ly baniab the Muses, as in&llible conuplera of the 
youthful mind ; I would rsther consider a bhuneleag poet aa 
the auiiliar of rirtue. Whatever talent enables a writer to 
potincM an empire over the heart, and to lead the purions 
at bis command, piits it in his power to be of no small smv- 
ice to mankind. It is no new remark that the abnae of 
any good thing is no argument against its legitimate use. 
Intoxication affords no just renaon against the use of wine, 
nor prodigality ^;ainst the poaaeaaion of wealth. In the 
instance in dispute,. I sliould rather infer that a talent ca- 
pable (tf difiiising so mnch mischief waa susceptible of no 
•mall benefit. That it has been so often abused by its mia- 
application, ia one of the highest instance* of the ingrati- 
tude of man for one of the highest gifts of Ood." 

" I can not think," said I, " that the Almighty conferred 
such a Gtculty with a wish to have it extinguishod. Works 
of imagination have in many countries been a chief instru- 
ment in cirilisation. Poetry has not only preceded science 
in the history of human progress, but it has in many 
coimtriea preceded the knowledge of the mechanical arts ; 
and I hare somewhere read, that in Scotland they could 
write elegant Latin verse before they could make a wheel* 
barrow. For my own part, in my late visit to London, I 
thought the decline of poetry no favorable sjmiptom." 

" I rejoice to hear it ■* declining," stud Mr. Tyrrel. 
" I hope that what is decaying, may in time be extin- 
gni«hed." 

" Mr. Tyrrel would have been delighted with that with 
which I was dinpleased," replied L "1 met with pliiloso- 
fhtn, who were like Plato in nothing bnt bis abliorrence 
of the Husee; with politidans, who resembled Bu^lia^ 



ottl^in his enmity to Spi>Ds«r; andnitli warriors, who, M 
ever Ihey might emulate Aiexan-ler in his conquesta, would 
never haru imitnted him in eparing tlie house of i^udai'us.'* 
." The art of poutry," said Mr. Stanley, " 13 to toucL tlie 
passions, and its dull/ to lead them on the ai<!e of rirtue. 
To raise and to parify tlio omuscmentB uf mankind ; 10 
multiply and Ut exalt pleasures, which being purely in- 
tellectual, may help to exclude such' as are gro«e, in 
beings Bo addicted to sensuality, is surely not only to 
give pleasnre, but to render eervice. It is alionahb to 
seize every avenue to the heart of a being so prone to 
evil; to rescue him by every fair means, not only from 
llie degi'adation of vice, but from the dominion of idlo- 
nesB. I do not now speak of gentlemen of the sacred 
function, to which Mr. Edward Tyrrel aapireis, but of 
those who, having no profesaion, have no stated employ- 
ment; and who, having more leisure, will be in danger 
of excee<]ing the dite bounds in the article of Bmusrmeat. 
Let us then endeavor to snatch our youth of fashion from 
the low pleasures of the dissolute ; to snatch them, not 
only from the destruction of the gaming-table, but from 
the excesses of the diuing-table, by inviting tbeni lo on 
elegant delight that is safe, and espocialiy by enlarging 
the range of pure mental pleasure. 

" In order to this, let us do all we can to cultivate 
their taste, and innocently iudulge their fancy. Let ue 
contend with impure writ^i's, those deadliest enemies lo 
tlie youthful mind, by opposing to them in the chaster 
author, images more attractive, wit more acute, learning 
s ; in all which excellences our fii«t-rRte poet> 

dnly excel their vicious competitors." 

"TVouldyou, Mr, lyrrel," said Sir John," ihrow into the 
'a oimp all the light arms which often euceessfully 
annoy whore the heavy artillery can not reach V 




" Let n," repKed Mr. Stanley, " TMcne from the handt 
of tli« pro&ne and the impure, the monopoly of wit which 
they affect to poascw, and which they would poeseea, if 
no good men had written works of elegant liUraturej and 
if all good men totally despised them." 

" For my own part," said Mr. Tyrrel, " I believe that a 
good man, in my sense of the word, will neither write worln 
of imagination, oor read them." 

" At your age and mine, and better employed as we cer^ 
tainly may be," said Mr. Stanley, " we want not such re- 
sources. I myself^ though I retain the relish, ha?e little 
leisure for the indulgeuce, which yet I would allow, though 
with ^reat discrimination, to the young and the unoccupied. 
What is to whet the genius of the champions of virtue, so 
' as to enable them successiiilly to combat the leaders of rice 
and infidelity, if we refuse to let them be occasionally sharp- 
ened and polished by such studies I That model of bril- 
liant compoeition. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, waa of this opinion, 
when he said, " by whatever ioBtnunent piety is advantaged, 
u.'te that, though thou grindest thy speanand arrows at the 
forges of the Philistinen.' 

" I know," continued Mr. Stanley, " that a Christian need 
not borrow weapons of attack or defense from the clasno 
armory ; but, to drop all metaphor, if he is called upon to 
defend truth and virtue against men whose minds are 
adorned with all that is el^nt, strengthened with all that 
is powerful, and enriched with all that Is perauasiTe, from 
the writers in question — is he hkely to engage with doe 
advanloge if his own mind be destitute of the embellish- 
ments with which theirs abound 1 While wit and tm.igin- 
Blion are their bvoriie instruments, shall we consider the 
aid of either a* oselesn, much leas as sinful in their oppo- 
neniB T 

" While yonng men mil be amoaed," sud Sir John, " it 
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is Aurt^ly of im^ioriaace tliitt thty should be safely amiisod. 
We sliauld not therefore nish to oblit«rata in authors such 
foculties as' wit and Ikncj, nor to eitioguish a taste for them 
in readers." 

" Show me any one inatanc* of good that erer wm tfiect- 
©d by any ouo poet," said Mr, Tyrrel, " and I will gira up 
the point ; while, on the other hand, a thousand 
of mischief might be produced." 

" The latter part of your assertion, air," said I, " I 
too true : but to what evil has elevation of fancy led Milton, 
or Millon his readers ] Into what immoralitiee did 
involve Spenser or Cowl«y ) IIiis Tiiomson added to tba 
critiiea or the calamities of mankind ! Into what imniontl- 
iljes did it plange Gray, or GoIdsmitL t Ujis it taiol^ tli« 
purity of Beatlie in his Minstrel, or that of the living 
Btrel of the Lat t Wliat reader has Maaon corrupted, 
or what render has Cowper not benefitted t Milton 
on enthusiast both in reli^on and polilics. Many 
thuaiasta with whom he was uonnecled, doubtless cos- 
d<.'nined the exercise of his imagination la bis immortal 
poem as a crime ; but his genius was too mighty to be re- 
etraiued by opposition, and his imaginatiou too vast and 
jwwerfnl to be kept down by a party. Had he uonfiuvd 
himself to hia prose writings, weighty and elaborate as 
of them are, how little service would he have done the 
world, and how little would he now be read or quoted ! Ib 
his life-time politics might blind hia enenues, and fanatioiain 
his friends. But now, who, oom]>aratively, reads the Icoa- 
odastes t who doe» not read Gomus !" 

" Wlml llien," said Mr. Tyrrel, " you would have our 
young men sj«nd their time in reading idle Yeises, and our 
giris, I suppose, in reading loose romances ?" 

" It is to preserve both from evils which I deprecste," 
said Mr. Stooluy, " that 1 woold consign the most engi^iiiig 




Nu) jccta to tlie b«flt hmdH, «nd nise tbe luto of our j^oatb, 
by nllowing a little of their leirare, aud of their leisure only, 
to siicli BiouftemeDtB ; and that ohi^y with a view to diien- 
gnge ihem from worse pursuits. It is not romsooe, but in- 
ddlcnce ; it is Dot poetry, but sensuality, which are the pre~ 
v^liog evils of the day — erils br more &tal in themselves, 
far more durable io their eSeota, than the perasal of works 
of wit and genius. ImsgiuatioD will cool of itself Tha 
efiiNTeec<-nce of fancy will soon subside ; but absorbing dis- 
sipation, but parslyiing idleness, but degrading self-love, 
"Grows with their (^wth, and stroDSthona with their streogth," 

"A judicious reformer," said Sir John, "will accommo- 
date his remedy lo an existing and not an imaginary evil. 
\Vlien the old romance^ the grand Cymseo, the Cleliaa, the 
CnlpreneUcs, and the Cassandras, had, turned all the young 
heads in Europe ; or when the fury of knight-errantry de- 
manded the powerful rein of Cervantes to check it — it was 
a duty to attempt to lower the public delirinm. When, ip 
our own age and country, Sleme wrote his corrupt, but too 
popular lesser work, he became the mischievous founder of 
the school of sentiment. A hundred writers communicated, 
a hundred thousand readers caught, the infection. Senti- 
nientality was the disease whi(^ then reqwred to be ex- 
pelled. The rpign of Sleme is past Sensibility is diseased, 
and with it the softness which it must be confessed belonged 
to it Romance is vanished, and with it the heroic, though 
somewhat unnatural, elevation which accompanied it. We 
have little to regret in the loss of either ; nor have we 
much cause to rejuice in what we have gained by tlie ei- 
change. A pervading and substantial selSahueas, the strik- 
ing characteristic of onr day, is no great improvement on 
the wildnesa of the old romance, or the vapid puling of 
the seotimenta] adutiA^ 




" Sutelj," said I (L' Almanac des Gourmands at that 
hiRtBnt darting across my miDd), " it is as honorable for ft 
gentlemati to escA in ciitifal ae in culiuaiy skill. It u as 
noble to cultivate llie intelloctual taete, as ihat of the palate. 
It is at least as creditable to dtscoss tbe coiuparative imirits 
of Sophocles and Sbakspeare, as the rival ingredients of s 
soup or a sauce. I will even ventoro to af6nu tbat it is as 
dignified an amusement to run a till in favor of Virgil or 
Tnssg against ihcir assailanla, as to run a barouche against 
a score of rirul barouches ; and though I own that, in UnU 
liver's land of the Houyhnhnms, the Iieoping up the breed 
of horses might have been the nobler patriotism, yet in 
"tireat Britain it is hitherto, at least, no contemptible exertioa 
of skill and industry ' to keep up the breed of gentlemen.' " 



CHAPTER SXIX. 

I BTROiXEn out alone, intending to call at the Recloiy, 
bnt was prevented by meeting the worthy Dr. Barlow, who 
waa coming to the (3rove. I could not lose so fair an op- 
portunity of introdncing a subject that n-as seldom absent 
froifl my thoughts. I found it was a subject on which T 
had no new discoveries to impart. He told me lie liad 
aeen and rejoiced in the election my heart ha>^l made. I 
was surprised at his penetration. He smiled, and told me 
he "took no greut creilit for his sagacily'in perceiving what 
was obvious to spectators far more inditferent than hinuelf ; 
that I resembled tlio»o animals who, by biding their heads 
in the earth, fancied nobody couliJ see them." 

I asked bim a Ihouaand questions about Ludlla, whom 
fine mind I knew he had in some measure contributed to 
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form. I inqdred, with tn eagernefis which he called- jeal- 
oiuj, who were her admirent ."Ab many men aa hare 
eeea her," repUed he ; " I know no man who has ao many 
rivals as youraeir. To reUeve tout apprefaeouoiu, howerer, 
I will tell you, that though there have been Hreral competi- 
tore for her (aror, oot one baa been accepted. There has, 
indeed, tbia Bummer been a veiy foimidable cjuxlidate, 
young Lord Staunton, who has a large estate in the county, 
and whom she met on a visit." At these wtxda I &lt my 
feare revive. A yotug and handsome peer seemed so 
redoubtable a rival, that for a moment I only remembered 
she was a woman, and forgot that she was Lucille 

" You may set your heart at rest," sud Dr. Barlow, wBo 
saw my emotion ; " she heard he had seduced the innocent 
daughter of one of his tennnta, under the moat spedoua 
pretense of honorable love. This, together with the looae- 
ness of bis religions principlea, led her to give his lordsbip 
a positive refiisal, thou^ he is neither deetitote of talenla, 
nor personal accomplishments." 

How ashamed was I of my jealousy I How I felt my 
admirattoD increase 1 Tet I thought it was too great before 
to admit oT augmentation. " Another proposal," said Dr. 
Bariow, " wai roade to her btber by a man every way nn- 
exceptionablo. But she desired bim to be informed that it 
was her earnest request that be would proceed no further, 
but spare ber the pain of refusing a genlJemati for whoee 
character she entertained a sincere respect ; bat being per- 
suaded she could DOTer be able to feel more than respect, she 
positively declined reoeiving his addrasaea, assuring him, at 
the same -time, that abe sincerely desired to retain, as a 
friend, bim whom she felt herself obliged to refuse as a hus- 
band. She is OS far from the vanity of seeking to make con- 
qnestiBsfroffl the ungenerooiinsolenoeof using ill those whom 
her merit haa capd rated, and her judgment can not aooepL" 
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After admiring in the warmest terms tLe jnirity and 
generosity of her heart, I pressed Dr. Barlow still further, 
as to the interior of her mind. I questioned him as to her 
early habits, and particularly as to her religious attainments, 
telling him that nothing was indifferent to me which re- 
lated to Lucilla. 

" Miss Stanley," replied he, " is governed by a omple^ 
practical end, in all her religious pursuits. She reads her 
Bible, not from habit, that she may acquit herself of a 
customary form ; not to exercise her ingenuity by allegoris- 
ing literal passages, or spiritualizing plain ones, but that she 
may improve in knowledge imd grow in grace. She ac- 
customs herself to meditation, in order to get her mind 
more deeply imbued with a sense of eternal things. She 
practices self-examination, that she may learn to watch 
against the first risings of bad dispositions, md to detect 
every latent evil in her heart. She lives in the regular 
habit of prayer, not only that she. may implore pardon of 
sin, but that she may obtain strength against it. She told 
me one day when she was ill, that if she did not constantly 
examine the actual state of her mind, she should pray at 
random, without any certainty what particular sins she 
should pray against, or what were her particular wants. 
She has read much Scripture and little controversy. There 
are some doctrines that she does not pretend to define, which 
she yet practically adopts. She can not perhaps ^ve you a 
disquisition on the mysteries of the Holy Spirit, but she can 
and does fervently implore his guidance and instruction ; she 
believes in his efficacy, and depends on his support. She is 
sensible that those truths, which from their d^p import- 
ance are most obvious, have more of the vitality of religion, 
and influence practice more, than those abstruse points 
which unhappily split the religious world into so many 
parties. 




" If I wore to mune what are her pradonunant niinea, I 
■hodiJ say NDcerity ai>d humility. Coowioiu of her own 
imperfeclioDB, she never justifies her fauhs, and seldom ex- 
tenuates them. She receives reproof with meekness, and 
advitMJ nith (^titade. Her own conscieaoe is always no 
reudy to condemn her, that she never wonders, nor takes 
ofiumw, at the cewnres of others. 

" That floftneaa of manner which yon admire in her is not 
the varnish of good breeding, nor ia it merely the efiect of 
good temper, though in b«>th she excels, but it is the result 
of humility. She appears bumble, not because a mild ez- 
twior ia graceful, but because she has an inward oonvtctioo 
of unworthiness which prevents an aasumiog manner. Yet ' 
her bumihty has no cant; she never disburdens her con- 
science by a few dl^mraging phrases, nor lays a trap for 
praise by indiscriminately ooDdemmng heiaelt Her ho- 
militj never impwis ber oheerfiilDese ; fbr the sense of her 
wBOta directH her to seek, and her faith enables het to find, 
the sure foundation of a better hope than any which c«a 
be derived from a delorive confidence in her own good- 

" One day," continued Dr. Barlow, " when I blamed her 
gently for her backwardness in expreeaiug her opinion on 
some serious pcnnt, iibe said, * I always feel diffident in R])e;ik- 
ing on these Hubjects, not only lest I should be thought to 
SBBumo, but lest I really thouU assume a d^^ee of piety 
which may not belong to me. My great advantages make 
me jcalooB of myself. Hy dear father has so carefully in- 
structed me, and I Uve so much in the habit of hearing his 
piuut scntimeuts that I am oflim afriud of appearing better 
than I am, auj of prelendiog to feel in my heart what per- 
hnpa I only approve in my judgment When my beloved 
mother was ill,' continued she, ' I <rfl«a caught myself luiyiug 
■Dj, God's will be done f when I blush to own 
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how little I felt in my heart of thatreugnadoD of which m^ 
lipB were so lavish.' " 

I bung with ioexpresuble delight on every word Dr. Bar- 
low uttered, and expressed my fears that such a prize was 
too much abore my deserts to allow me to encourage yery 
sanguine hopes. "You have my cordial wishes for jonr 
BUccess," said he, " though I shall lament the day when you 
BQatch so fair a Sower from our fields, to tronspliuit it into 
your northern gardens." 

We had now reached the park-gate, where Sir John aad 
Lady Bolfield joined ua. As it was very hot, Dr. Barlow 
proposed to conduct us a nearer way. He carried qb throu^ 
a small nursery of fruit-trees, which I had not before ob- 
served, though it was adjoiuiug the ladies' flower-garden, 
from which it was separated and concealed by a row of tall 
tiees. I eipressed my surprise that the delicate Lucilla 
would allow so coarse an inclosure to be so near her orna- 
mented ground. " You see she does all she can to shut it 
out," replied he " I will tell you how it happens, for I 
can not vindicate the taste of my fair friend, without ex- 
posing a better quality in her. But if I betray her, yon 
must not bf tray me. 

" It is a rule when any Eervnnt who has lived seven years 
at the Grove, marries, provided they have conducted tiiem- 
selves well, and make a prudent choice, for Mr. Stanley to 
give them a piece of ground on the waste, to build a cot- 
tage ; he also allows them to take stones &om his quarry, 
and lime trom his kiln ; to tliis he adds a bit of ground for 
a garden. Mrs. Stanley presents some kitchen furniture, 
and gives a wedding dinner; and the rector refuses his fee 
for performing the ceremony." " Caroline," said Sir John, 
"this is not the first time since we have been at the Qrove 
that I have been struck with observing how many benefits 
naturally result to the poor, &om the rich living on th«r 




own «atatM. Their dependante have a thousand petty local 
aiirikiitHge!!, which cost altno«t nothing to the giver, nhich 
are yet viiluable to the receiver, and of which the absent 
never think." 

" You have heard," aaid Dr. Barlow, " that Miae Stanley, 
from hi-r childhood, has been pasuonately fond of cultiva^ 
ing a gnrden. When she was hardly fourteen, she began 
to reflect that the delight she took in thin employment waa 
attended ncitlit-r with pleasure nor profit to any one bat 
henielt", and she became jealous of a gratification which waa 
■o eiitin-Ij selfish. She begged this piece of waste ground 
of her father, and stocked it with a number of fine young 
fruit-trees of the common sort, apples, peara, plums, and 
the smaller finits. When there is a wedding among the 
older servants, or when any good girl out of her school 
marries she presents their little empty garden with a dozen 
young apple-trees, and a few trees of the other sorts, never 
fonretliug to em hellish their little court with rosea and honey- 
suekti-s. These hist she transplanta from the shrubbeiy, 
nut to fill up the village garden, as it is called, with any 
thing that is of no positive use. She employs a poor lame 
man in the village a day in a week to look after this nursery, 
and by culling and graAs a good stock is raised on a small 
^>ace. It is done at her own eipense, Mr. Stanley making 
this a condition when he gave her the ground ; | otherwise,' 
■nid he, ' trifling as it is, it would be my charity and not 
bent, and the would get thanked for a kindness which would 
cost her nothing.' The warm-hearted little Phoebe co- 
operates in this, and all her sister's labors of love. 

" Some luch union of charity with every personal indulg>- 
enee, she geiterally imposes on herself; and from this asso- 
ciation she has acquired another virtue, for she tell* me, 
amiling, abe b aotnetiaMi obliged to content herself with 
practidng frngati^ iulead of charity. Wban ahs 
11 
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can not afford both her own gratiGcation, and the chuHaUs 
a^ which she wanted to associate with it, and is therefon 
compelled to give up the charity, she compels heradf to 
give up the indulgence also. By this self-denial ebe gets a 
little money in hand for the next demand, and thus is en- 
abled to afford both next time." 

As he finished speaking, we spied the lame gardener 
pruning and clearing the trees. " Well, James," said the 
Doctor, " how does your nursery thrive )" " Why, tar," 
said tlie poor man, " we are ralher thin of stout treea at 
pre^nt You know we bad three weddiogs at Chriatm^ 
which took ihirty-sii of my best apple-treea at a blow, he- 
Ndes half a dozen tall pear-trees, and as many plums. But 
we shall soon fetch it up, for Miss Lucilla makes me plant 
two for every one that is removed, so that we are alwaya 
provided for a wedding, come when it will." 

I now recollected that I liad been pleased with observii^ 
BO many young orchards and flourishing cottage gardens in 
the village : little did I suspect the fair hand which could 
thus in a few years diffuse an air of smiling comfort around 
these humble liabilations, and embellish poverty itself. 8h« 
makes, they told me, her perioriical visits of inspection to 
eee that neatness and order do not degenerate. 

Not to appear loo ean^er, I asked the poor man mom 
questions about his health, which seemed infirm. " I ani 
but weak, sir," siiid he, " for matter of that, but I should 
have heeu deail long ;igo but for the Squire's family. Ho 
gives me the run of liis kitchen, and Miss Lucilla allows 
me half-a-crown a week for one day's work and any odd 
hour I can spare; hut she don't let me earn it, for she ia 
always watching for fear it should be too hot, or too odd, 
or too wet for uie ; and she hnnga me my dose of bark her- 
self into this tool-house, that she may be sure I take it ; for 
she any^ servants and poor people like to hare medioiow 
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proriilm] (or them, bnt don't care to take them. Then ihe 
wntchcn tliat I ilon't ttirow my coat on the wet gran, 
wliii'h, fihe MjH, ^ves laborinp^ rni-n so much rheumatism ; 
and hIib iiiu<le me ihia nice flnnnel waiHtcont, sir, with ber 
owD Imnils. At Cliriitmaa ihey give me a new suit from 
tii]i lo toe, 8i> tliat I want for nothing but a more thankful 
hciirt, for 1 nerer can be grateful enough to God and my 
beni'factore." 

I OHkeil some fuKher quesliona, only to hare the pleasnre 
of liearing hitn txlk lon^r about Locillo. "But, sir," said 
he, ittl4'rriij)ting me, " 1 hear bad news, very bad news. 
Pray, your honor, forgive me." " What do you mean, 
JnroeK I" sniJ 1, seeing his ejee fill, " Why, sir, all the 
servanta at the Grove will have it that you are come to 
carry off Mim Lucllla. God bleae her whenever she goes. 
Tour Mr. Eilwarda, sir, says yon are one of the beat of gen- 
tlrnien, but indeed, indeed, I don't know who can dewiW 
her. She will carry a blessing wherever she goes." The 
honest fellow put up the sleeve of hia coat to brush away 
hi* teant, nor was I ashamed of those with which his honest 
affection filled my own eyea. 'Wliile we were talking, a 
poor liitle girl, who I knew, by her neat uniform, belonged 
to Miss Stanley's achool, passed us witli a litlle biisket in her 
hand. James called to her, " Make haale, Rachel, yon are 
after your lime," 

" What, this is market-day, Jamea, is it P said Docfan 
Barlow, " HD<I Ratrhel is come for her noeegays." " Yea, 
sir," said James; "I forgot to tell their honors, that every 
Saturday, as noon as her school is over, the younger Misnea 
give Rachel leave to come and fetch sonie flowers out of 
their garden, which she carries to the town to sell ; she com. 
monly gets a shilling, half of which they make her lay ont 
to bring home a Ktlle tea for ber poor sick mother, and the 
other half ibe hyi i^ to bof iboM ud rtoekiugs for her- 




seir and her crippled sister. Every liUle is s help when 
there is nothing, sir." 

Sir John said nothing, bat looked at I^y Belfield, 
whose eyes glistened while she sofily said, " 0, bow litUe do 
the rich ever tbink what the aggr^ate even of th«r own 
aquandered sbillinge would do in the way of charity, wen 
they ByKtemalicnlly applied to it I" 

James now unlocked a little private door, which opened 
into the pleasure-ground. There, at a diatance, wtting in a 
circle on tlie new-mown grana, under a tree, we beheld all 
the liltle Sianleya, with a basket of flowers between them, 
out of wbich they were earnestly employed in sorting and 
tying up nosegays. We stood some time admiring their 
little buny faces a.nd active fingers, without their perceiving 
us, and got up to tliein just as ihey were putting their pret- 
tily-fo:med bouquets into Iiu:;hers basket, wit^ which abo 
miirehed off, with many cbargi's from the children to waste 
no tiitte by the way, auJ to be sure to leave the nosegay 
that had thu myrtle in it at Mi-s. Williams's. 

"How many nosegays have you given to Rachel to^ay, 
Louiw !" said Dr. Barlow to the eldest of the four. ** Only 
three iipiece, sir," replied she. " We think it a bad day 
when we can't make up our dosen. They are all our own ; 
we seldom touch mammn's flowers, and we never suffer 
James to take ours, because Plioebe says it might be tempt- 
ing him. Little Jane hiinentod that LuciUa had given 
them nothing to-day, except two or three sprigs of her 
best flowering myrtle, which," added she, " we make Rachel 
give into the bargain to a poor sick lady who loves flowere, 
and used to have good ones of her own, but who haa now 
no money to spare, and could not afford to give more than 
the common price for a nosegay for her sick room. So we 
always slip a nice flower or two out of the green-house into 
her little bunch, and say nothing. When we walk that 




mf we often leore her somo flowen onrMlTee, and would 
do it ofteoer if it did not hurt poor Rachel's trade." 

As we wallcL-d away from the sweet pratllera, Dr. Barlow 
said : " ThoM little crealurea already emulate their Hsten in 
HRsociating some petty kinduess with their own pleasures. 
The act is trifliog, but tlie hubit is good ; as is erety hatut 
which helps to take us out at milt, which teacbea ns to 
tranafer our attention from oar own gratifiulion (o the 
wants or the pleasures of anoUier." 

" I confen," said IaAj Belfitld, as we entered the faonao, 
" that it never occurred to me that it was any part of charity 
to train my children to the habit of sacrificiog their time or 
their pleasure for the benefit of other*, though to do them 
juBticf.', ttiey are very feeling and very liber«l with their 
money." 

" My dew Caroline," said Sir John, " it is our money, not 
their*. It is, I fear, a chei^ liborality, and abridge* not 
tliciuMlvea of one enjoyment. They well know we are ao 
pleiwed to ace them charitable that we shall instantly repay 
them with interest whatever they give away, so that wa 
have hitherto affurdt.'d them no opportunity to show their 
aetuni dispoMtii'iii. Nsy, I begin to fear that they may be- 
come chiiriliible thn>u;;;li covett>u.«ne«M, if they find out that 
the more thev give tho more they shall get. We must ooi^ 
lect tlua artificial liberality as soon as we get home." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



A raw day* after, Sr John Itelfield and I agreed to take 
a ride lo Mr. Carllou't, where we breakfaHi«d. Nothing 
oould be mora ralioiul than the whi^ turn of his mind, 
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nor more agreeable and nnreseired than bis conTeraatkni. 
His behavior to his amiable wife was affectionately atten- 
tive, and Sir John, who is a most critical observer, remarked 
that it yfi\s quite natural and unaffected. It appeared to be 
the result of esteem inspired by her merit, and quickened 
by a sense of his own former unworthiness, which made 
him feel as if he could never do enough to efface the mem- 
ory of past unkindness. He manifested evident Bymptoma 
of a mind earnestly intent on the discovery and pursuit of 
moral and religious truth ; and from the natural ardor of 
his character, and the sincerity of his remorse,- his attain- 
ments seemed likely to be rapid and considerable. 

The sweet benignity of Mrs. Carlton's countenance was 
lighted up at our entrance with a smile of satisfaction. We 
had been informed with what pleasure she obeenred every 
accession of right-minded acquaintance which her husband 
made. Though her natural modesty prevented her from in- 
troducing any subject herself yet when any thing useful 
was brought forward by others, she promoted it by a look 
compounded of pleasure and intelligence. 

After a variety of topicvS had been dispatched, the con- 
versation fell on the prejudices which were commonly en- 
tertained by men of the world against religion. " For my 
own part," said Mr. Carlton, '' I must confess that no man 
had ever more or stronger prejudices to combat than my- 
self. I mean not my own exculpation when I add, that the 
imprudence, the want of judgment, and, above all, the in- 
congruous mixtures and inconsistencies in many characters 
who are reckoned religious, are ill calculated to do away 
tlie unfavorable opinions of men of an opposite way of 
thinking. As I presume that you, gentlemen, are not 
ignorant of the errors of .my early liie — error indeed is an 
appellation far too mild — I shall not scruple to own to yon 
the source of those pcejudices which retarded my progressi 
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even after I became ashamed of m^ deTiations from virtue. 
T had (At (he turpituilc of ruy bad balits long before I bad 
courafje to reoouace them ; and I rcooaiicvd them long be- 
fore I ha I cour.'igt^ to avow my abhorrence of them." 

Sir Juho nod I ox[)rc»«i] ount^lvea extremely ubligeJ by 
the cHiHtor of his declaration, uad a.-wur>.'d biiii Ih.-it his fur- 
ther communiuitioQs wi^uld not only gratify but bt-uefit lis. 

" Eduaited as 1 had been," said Mr. Carbon, "iu an almost 
etilire ignorance of religion, mine was railier a liabitual 
indilfereuue thiiD a Hyatt-inatic uubeliet My thoughtless 
courev of lift', tbuugb it loi) tnc to hope that Ohristianitjr 
might not be true, yet bad by no means boi^n able te con- 
vince me that it was lalee. As 1 bad not been taught to 
Bt^iireb for truth at the fountain, for I was unacquainted witb 
the Bible, ! had no readier means for forming my judgment 
than by oboerving, though with a careteu and casual eye, 
what eflVct religion produced in those who {irofessed to be 
iiiflui-Dced by iL My ol«ervations au^ented my preju- 
dices. What I saw of tlie ]'rofessors increased my dislike 
uf the prot'eKtiiou. All the eburgws brouglit by their ene- 
liii<'a,for I hnd been accustaiued toweigb the validity of tes- 
timony, ha>i not rivdi-d my di»tike ho much as ibe differ- 
ence between their own avuWL-d principles and tbcir obt-ious 
practice. Keligiuus men should be ibe more cautiuus of 
giving occa:<iun for ri'proacli, as they know the world is 
always on (he watch, and is more glad to have its prejudices 
confirmed than removed. 

" I seize tlie moment of Mm. Cvlton's absence (who wa» 
just then called out of (be room, but returned almost im- 
iiiBiliat«ly) to observe, tliiit what rooted my liisgust was, (he 
eagi'Tue^ wiih nbii'h ibe moiber of my iiieHtimalile wife, 
who iiiude a great parade of religion, pressed the ttiarrin^'e 
of her only child wi(h a man whose conduct she knew to 
be irr^utor, awl of whose principles she entertained a just, 



that is, an unfavorable opinion. To see, I repeat, the ra- 
ligioua mother of Mrs. Carlton obriouslj governed in her 
ze:il for promoting our uniou by motives as worldly as thoao 
of my poor fattier, who pretended to no religion at all, 
would ii.ive cxtrvmely lowureJ any respeiA wliicb I might 
have previously been induced to entertjiin for characters 
of that dosuription. Nor was this disgust diminished by 
my acquaintance with Mr. Tyrrel. I had known him while 
a professed man of the world, aod had at that time, I fear, 
disliked liis violent temper, his narrow mind, and his coane 
manners, more than his vices. 

"I* had heard of the power of religion to change th« 
heart, and I ridiculed the wild chimera. My contempt for 
tliis notion was confirmed by the conduct of Mr, Tyrrd in 
his new character. I found it had produced little change 
in him, except fiimishiDg him with a new subject of dis- 
cussion. I saw that he had only laid down one set of opin- 
ions and taken up another, with no addition whatever to 
his virtues, and with the addition to his vices of spiritual 
pride and self-confidence; for with hypocrisy I have no 
tight to i,har.re anj man. I observed that Tyrrel and one 
or two ot his new friends rather courred attnck tlian 
avoided It T!ie\ (oniiJered discretion i» the infirmity of 
a worldly mind, and (.very attempt .it kindness or concilia- 
tion as an ilnndonniont of faith. They eagerly asciibed to 
their piotj the dislike which was often excited by their pe- 
culiarities. I found them apt to dignify the disapprobation 
which their singularity occasioned with the name of perse- 
cution. I have seen tlicm take comfort in the belief that 
it was their ivligion which was disliked, when perhaps it 
was chiefly their oddities. 

"At TyrrePs I became ac<]uai])U-d witli your friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Ranby. I leave you (o judge whether their char- 
aotera, that of the lady esjiecialiy, was calculated to do 
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awftjr mjr prejndioea. I bad learned from mj farojite 
Roman poet a precept in compodtJoD, of never making a 
God a|>piiar, except on occasions worthy of a God, 1 have 
siDco liad reumn to think this rule as jiutly ttieologiu^ as 
it is claDsiujil. So thought nut tbe Ranbya. 

" Ii will, indeed, reudily be allowed by every reflecting 
mind, as God is to be vieired in all hia works, so hta * never- 
^ting providence ordcreth all things both in heaven and on 
earth.' But suR-ly there is something very offensive in the 
inde(«nt familiarity with which the name of God and 
Providence is brought in on every trivial occasion, aa waa 
the constant practice of Mr. and Mrs. Ranby. I waa not 
even then so illo^^cal a reasoner aa to allow a general and 
deny a particuhir Providence. If the one were true, T in- 
ferred that ilie other could not be false. But I felt that the 
rc1i;i:ion of theie people was of a slight teiiture and a bad 
tast^. I wns dixgusled with littli.-n<«s in some instances, and 
with inciiti!>iiitency in others. Still their, abeunlity gave me 
no rii;ht to suxpect their sincerity. 

" Wienever Nrs. Ranby had a petty inclination to grat- 
ify, she had always recourse lo what she called the Uad- 
inp$ of Providence. In matters of nu more moment than 
whelber she should drink tea with one neighbor instead of 
another, slio was impelUd, or dirreted, or overrvled. I ob- 
served that Hlie always took care to interpret these leadiaffi 
to her own taste, and under, their sanction she always did 
what her fancy led her to do. She professed to follow thia 
guid-inre on such minute occaMions, that I had almost said 
her piety seemed a littli: impious. To the actual dispensa- 
tions of Providence, especially wlwn they came in a trying 
or Bilverse ihnpe, I did not observe mon; submwsion th:in I 
h.id sieen in persuiu who couM not be HiisjiecteJ uf religion. 
I most own lo you also, that aa I am ratlier fiistidious, I 
began to fimcy that vnlgar language, quaint phrases, and 



bise grammRr, were neccssarilj' connected with retigioq, 
Tbe aicrifice of taste and elegnnce, seemed tDdispemable, 
and I was inclined to fi'ur that if they were right, it would 
be iiiiposaible to get to heaven witli good Euglisb." 

"Though I grunt there is some truth in your remmr^ 
nr," said I, " you mu:il sUow that when men are determiDed 
at all events to hunt down religions characters, th«y ue 
nerer at a loss to find plausible objectioos to justify th'eir 
dislike ; and while ihey conceal, eruo from themselves, the 
real motive of their aversion, the vigilance with which they 
pry into tlie characters of men who are reckon*^ pions, is 
exercised with the secret hope of finding fiiults enough to 
confirm their prejudices." 

" As a general truth, you are perfectly right," said Mr, 
Carlton ; " but at the period to which I allude, I had now 
got to that stage of my progress, as to be rather searching 
for iustauccs to invite than to repel ine in my inquiry," 

" You will grant, however," said I, " that it is a common 
effect of prcjuiJice to tranaft:r the fault of a religious man 
to religion iteulf. Such a man h^pcns to have an uncouih 
manner, an awkward gesture, an unmodulated Toic« ; his 
allusions may be coarse, his phniseology quaiol, his language 
slovenly. The solid virtues wliich may lie disguised under 
these incumbrances go for nothing. The man is absurd, 
and therefore Christianity ia ridiculous. Its truth, however, 
though it may he eclipsed, can not be extinguished. Like 
its divine Author, it is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 

" There was another repulsive circumstance," replied Mr. 
Carlton ; " the scanty charities both of Tyrrel and his new 
friends, so inferior to the liberality of iny father and of Mr. 
Flam, who never professed to bo governed by any higher 
motiye than mere feeling, strengthened my dislike. Tbe 
calculations of mere reason tatight me that the religious 
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nuui who doM not greatly exceed the man of the world in 
his libentliliM, fiiUs short of him ; because the worldly man 
wlio p\-v» IJbcmlly, auU above his principle, wLile the 
Cliriniinii who Joim uo iDi>r6, fidU iiliun of his. Aod thoiin>h 
1 by DO iiii-anB iosUl tliut liburulity is a certjiiii iiidic;itioD of 
piuty, yet I will TeaLure to assert that the wiint of the one is 
no doubtful symptom of the absence of tho other. 

" I next resolt-oJ lo watch carefully tlie conduct of an- 
other desenption of Cliristiaus, who come under the class 
of the formal and the dt'ccnt. Tliey were considered as 
more crediUihle, but 1 did not perceive ihem to be more ex- 
emplary. Tliey were more absorbed in the world, and more 
governed by iU opinions. J found them clamorutu ia de- 
fense of the church in words, but neither adorning it by 
their Uvea, nor embracing its doctrines in their hearts. 
Rigid ia the observanoe of some of its external rites, hut 
little ioduenced by itit liberal principles, and charitable spii^ 
it. They venerated the establUliment merely as a political 
institution, but of her outward forms they conceived, as 
comprehending the whole of her excellence. Of her spir- 
itual beauty and su|>crii>rity, they seemed to have no con- 
ception. 1 observed in them less warmth of affection, for 
those with whom tliey a;.rreed in external profesMon, than 
o( rancor for tlioee who difiered from them, though but a 
nogle shade, and in points of no importance. They were 
ootdial hatera, and frigid loverv. Hod ihey lived in the 
«ariy ages, when the cliurcb was split into parties by paltry 
dinputes, tliey would have thought the controversy about 
the time of keeping Easter of more consequenoe than the 
event itMlf, which that fi«tivul celebrates." 

" My dear sir," said I, as soon as he had done spenUng, 
"you have accounted very naturally for your prejudices. 
Your chi«f error aaema to have oonaisted in the selection 
«r the paraons yov adoplad as itsBdanla. Ihey all difiartd 
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u mach from the right u they differed from each other; 
Mid the truth is, their Tehement desire to differ from eocb 
other, was a chief cause why they deparied so mnch from 
the right. But your instances wore so uiihap[>ily cboMn, 
that they prove nothing against Christiaoitf. Tise two 
opposite deacnptioiis of persons who deterred jou from 
religion, and who passed muster in tb^ respective corpa, nii- 
der the generic term of religious, would, I believe, be scaroe- 
ly acknowledged as such by the soberly and the aoundtf 

" My own sulwequent eiperience," resumed Mr. Carlton, 
" has coufinoeJ the justuess of your remark. When I be- 
gan, through tlie gRuluid change wrought in my views and 
actions, by tliu sili'nt, but powerful preaching of Mrs. Cari- 
tou's example, to have less interest in believing that Chris- 
tianity was lalse, I then applied myself to seiirch for reaaoni 
to believe that it was true. But pliiin, abstract reasoning, 
tijough it miglit catoh hold on beings who are all pure in- 
tellect, and though it might have given a right bias even to 
my opinions, would piobably never have determined my 
conduct, unless I saw it clothed, as it were, with a body. I 
wanted exainples which should influence mo to act, as well 
as proofs which should incline me to believe ; something 
which would leach me what to <io, as well as what to think. 
I wanted exeiiiplifications aa well as precepts. I doubled of 
all merely speculative truth. I wanted, from beholding the 
effect, to refer back to the principle. I wanted arguments 
more palpable and leas theoretic. Surely, said I to mysd^ 
if religion be a principle, it must be an operative one, and 
I would rationally infer that Cliristianity were true, if tbe 
tone of Clmsliim practice were hi^jh. 

" I began to look clandestinely into ncorietta's Bible. 
There 1 indeed found that the spirit of religion was invested 
with just such a body as I had wished to see ; thM it ezhib- 
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ited actiona aa well aa Mntimenta, charaoten, a> well u 
doctriuea ; tb« life portrayoij endeatlj goTerned by tbe 
pririciplt! iiii:uluated ; tlie cooJuct and the doctrine in jiuit 
corre«(iond'.'nLt.>. Itut if thu Uit>l« be true, thuugbt I, maj 
wi- nut reoauuably exjiect ibat tbe prindplea wbicb onoe pro- 
duced the exalt«d practice wbicb that Bible reoorda, will 
produce similar effecM now I 

"I put, nuibly perhapa, tbe trulb of Cbrialianity on tbia 
ifflue, anrl sought iwipty of a lii|;her stamp. FoKunately 
the increafinir eilemal decunira of my conduct began to 
mako riiy reccptiou less ditScult among good men than it 
lind been. Ilitbi'rt'), aitil that for tbe sake of my wife, my 
visitu ha<l rather bven endured than encouraged ; nor was I 
myM'lf forward to seelc the society which Hhuuiied me. 
Even with ihoae superior cbarocters wilb wliom I did occa- 
sicnially RitM>i-iule, I had not come near enough to form an 
exai-t cniiiDiite. 

" DisiNTKHBHTKDNua and coNsiSTBHcr had become with 
me a sort of toui^Lstone, by which to try the characten I 
was investigating. My experiment waa favorable. I had 
for some time obHerveil my wife's couiluct, with a mixtare 
of ailmiration aa to tbe act, and incredulity as to the motive. 
I had seen her foregoing her own indul;rencea, that she 
might augment iIkik: of a buaband whom nbe hud so little 
re.-iBon to love. Uere were the two qualities I required, 
with a renunciation of M-lf without parade or profession. 
Still this waa a solitary instance. When ou a nt«rer surrey, 
I liebeld Dr. Bartow ethibiiiDg by his exemplary conduct 
during tbe week, the beat cotnmenlary ou bis Sunday's ser^ 
nion : wbi^o 1 saw him refuse a living of nearly twice (be 
value !■( that he piiSHewt^l, becauM- tbe chuugu would di- 
minish faia usefulnata, I waa itaygered. 

** When I aaw llr. aad Hi& t^anley apendiug their tiioe 
and brume aa eatiidj in acta of beneficence, aa if they bad 
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built their eternal hope on disri^ alone, and yet utterly n. 
nouncing any auch confidence, and tmating entirely to an- 
other foundation ; — when I miw Lucilla, a ^rl of eighteen, 
refuse a young aohlenian of a clear estate, and neither 
disagreeable in his person or manner, on the single avowed 
ground c^ hia loose prindplee ; when the noble rejectioo 
of the daughter was supported by the parents, whose prin- 
ciples no arguments drawn from rank or fortune could sub- 
rert or shake— I was conviticed, 

"These, and some oilier instances of the same aa,tan, 
were exactly the test I had been seeking. Here ma 
di»intere«Udne»» upon full prooC Here was eonntUncjf be- 
tween practice and profession. By such examplee, and by 
cordially adopting those principles which produced them, 
together with a daily increaung sense of my past enor- 
mities, I hope to become in time leas unworthy of tbe 
wife to whom I owe my peace on earth, and my hope in 
heaven," 

The tears which bad been collecting in Mrs. Carllon'a 
eyes for some lime, now silently stole down her cbeeka. 
Sir John and myself were deeply affected with the frank and 
honest narrutive to which we had been listening. It raised 
in us an esteem and affection for the narrator which has 
nnce been continually augmenting. \ do not think the 
worae of his state, for tlio difficulties which impeded it, nor 
that his advMicement will be less sui-e, because it has been 
gradual. His fear of delusion has been a salutary guard. 
The apparent slowneas of his progress has arisen from his 
dread of self-deception, and the diligence of his search is an 
indlcatian of his sincerity. 

" But did you not find," said I, " that the piety of tfaeM 
more correct Clirislians drew upon them nearly.as tnnob 
censure and suspicion as the indiscretion of the enthudasta t 
and that the formal class who vere nearly as far reinov«d 
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from effective piety, m from wild fiuutticiun, nm tmaj with 
ajl ilie credit of teli^poD !" 

" Witb Uiow," n-pli«J Mr. CarlUio, " who are on the 
wslcb to (liH^ittdit Cbristiauiiy, uo coiiHuttciicy can stitnd 
their (lL-U.'nuiuad oppoMliun ; Lul the fsir and ouiiliil in- 
quirer will not rejt^ the truth, when it fofL-ue the truth on 
the mind with a clu:ir nud convincing eTidance." 

Tliouj;!) I tuid bi-eji jtHiiing in tlie general subject, yet my 
thoughts hiid wandered from it to Lucilla ever einoe her 
Diible r.jiKjtiun of Lord Slaunlon h»l been named by Hr. 
CarlttiQ as one of the causes which had streogtheDed bia 
uuKliiudy faitli. And while he and Sir John were talldng 
over their youtliful oonnec^onit, I resumed with Mrs. Carlton, 
who snt next me, the iuh^rcating topic. 

'I Lord Staunton," sud she, " is a relation, and not a rery 
disiniit one, of oun. He lued to take more deligbi in Mr. 
Curlton's society when it was less im[)roring than he does 
uow, that it is become really roluable ; yet he often Tisita 
us. Mine Stanley now and then indulges me with her com- 
pany for a day or two. In ttiese visits Lord Sliiunton hap- 
pened to meet ber two or three times, lie was enchimted 
witli her pemou and manners, and eiertcd every art and 
faculty of plesNing, which it nmst be I'wned he pocxessea. 
Though we nliould both have rejoirol in an allintioe with 
the exeelleot family at the Grove, through this sweet girl, I 
thuoght it my du^ not to conceal from her the irregularity 
of my couoin's conduct in one particular instance, aa well m 
the gi-neral looeeneas of his religious principles, llie cau- 
tion was the more neceasary, as he hod so much prudence 
anil good breeding, as to behave witli general propriety 
when niider our roof; and lie allowed me to sjieak to him 
more freely than any other penon. When I talked 
seriously, he sometimea Uughed, always opposed, but wm 
neror angry. 
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" One day )i« arrived qoito unexpectedly when &G» SteS' 
ley was with me. He found us in my dresMDg-room react' 
iog together a DittertatitM on the power of reHffbm la 
change the heart. Dreailiog some levity, I strove to hide 
the book, but lie took it out of my hand, and ^louciag laa 
eye on the title, he a^d, laughing, ' This is a foolish aabject 
enough ; a good heart does not want changing, and with ■ 
bad one none of us three have any thing to do.' Locilla 
Hpoke not a syllable. All the light things he uttered, a»d 
which he meant for wit, so fur from raising a smile, iacreaaad 
her gravity. She listened, but with some uneaainess, to a 
desultory conversation between us, in which I attempted to 
assert the power of the Almighty to rectify the mind, and 
alter the character. Lord Staunton treated my assertion ■■ 
a wild chimera, and naid, ' lie was sure I had more under- 
standing than to adopt such a methodistical notion ;' pro- 
fessing at the same ti[ue a vague admiration of virtue and 
goodness, which, be said, bowing to Miss Stanley, were 
natural wLere tliey existed at all ; that a good heart did not 
want mending, and a bad one could not be mended, with 
other umilar expressions, all implying contempt of mypoK- 
tioD, and exclusive compliment to her. 

" After dinner, Lucilla stole away from a conversation, 
which was not very interesliiig to her, and carried her book 
to the Bummttr-house, knowing that Lord Staunton liked to 
sit long at table. But his lordship missing her for whom 
the visit wag meant, soon broke up the party, and hearing 
which way she took, pursued her to the eammer-hoase, 
After a profusion of compliments, expressive of his high 
ftdmira^on, he declared bis passion in very strong and ei- 
plieit terms, and requested lier permission to make proposals 
to her Cither, to which he conceived she could have uo p06- 
«ble objection. 

" She thanked him with great politeness for his fkvonbk 
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opinion, bat frankly (okl him, that though eitramel; mdu- 
ble of (he honor h« intended her, thanks were all she bad 
to otTiT in ivlura ; Khe camenlly JeoireJ the business nii)^t 
gr> 1IO rurtli«r, and t)iat ho would ayare himself the trouble 
i>f »ii a|T{ilicsiitiTi to ht^r father, who alwnys kicidly allowed 
her lu decide for Uenelf in a concern of eo mudi iinport- 

" llisappointed, i>hocke<], and irritated at a rejection-eo 
wholly uueipectpd. lie iTinaled on knowing tlie cauae. Wai 
it hii person I Wns it his fortune ? Whs it bia undentand- 
iog U> which she objected I She honestly assured him it 
WHS neilhi-r. Ills ntok and fortune were above her eipect- 
atiuus. To his natural advanta^ there could be no re»- 
eonable oljeclion. He still vehemently insisted on her 
asKi^iiiog the true cause. Slie was then driven to the ne- 
cewily of confestiiig that she feared his priticiplee were 
nut lljose of a man with whom she could venture to trust 
her own. 

" Ui! bore this reproof with more patience than she had 
expected. As she had made no exception to hii pemon and 
understand in<f, both of which he rali^ very highly, he could 
better bear with the charge brought against liis principles, 
on wliich he diil not set so great a value. She had ia teeil 
woiin'le>l his pride, but not in the iiart where it was most 
vulnenible. ' If that bu all,' said he gayly. * the objection 
is at an end ; your charming society will reform me, your 
iufluviice will raise my prindplen, and your example will 
change my ehameti-r.' 

** What, my tonl," said she, her courage increasing with 
her indignation, "this from youf From ynu, who dc>'l:ired 
only this innming. that the work of rhangiiig the ht-art 
was too great for the Almighty hitiiaelff You do not now 
scrapie to declare (hat it is in my power. That work which 
ia too hani tor Omnipotanoe, your flattery would make mo 
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believe a weak girl can accomplLsh. No, my lord, I will 
never add to the number of tliuse rash wouieu who have 
risked their eternal happiness on this vain hope It w^ould 
be too late to repent of my folly, after my presumption had 
incurred its just punishment.*' 

**So saying, she left the summer-house with a polite 
dignity, which, as he afterward told me, increased his pa»> 
sion, while it inflamed his pride almost to madness. Find- 
ii)g she refused to appear, he quitted the house, but not hii 
deagn. His applications have since been repeated, but though 
he has met with the firmest repulses, both from the parents 
and the daughter, he can not be prevailed upon to relinquish 
his hope. It is so &r a misfortune to us, as Lucilla sow- 
never comes near us, except he is known not to be in the 
country. Had the objection been to his person, or fortune^ 
he says, as it would have been substantial, it might have • 
been insuperable ; but where the only ground of difference 
is mere matter of opinion, he is sure that time and perae- 
yerance will conquer such a chimerical objection.* 

I returned to the Grove, not only cured of every j.ealoae 
feeling, but transported with such a decisive proof of the 
dignity and purity of Miss Stanley's mind. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

Miss Sparkes, a neighboring lady, whom the reputation 
of being a wit and an amazon, had kept single at the age 
of fivc-anfl-forty, though her person was not disagreeable, 
and her fortune consiJernUe, called in one morning while 
we were at breakfast. She is remarkable for her pretension 
to odd and opposite qualities. She is something of a scholar, 
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sod « faontran, ■ pofiticiaii, and a &rner. Sbe oatridw Mr. 
Flnm, and oubirguM Mr. lyrrel ; eioele id driTing four in 
liiind, nnd in cuDvuHirig at an election. She ia always aui- 
ious al>out tlie [>arty, but never about the candidate, in 
wLmu she requin-R no other merit but his being in the op- 
[KwilioD, which ghe sccepis aa a pledge for all other uieriL 
In her adoption of any talent, or Iwr eierciae of any quality, 
it i« alway* sufficient rocommendation to her that it is not 

From the window we saw her descend from lier lattf 
pluetoD, and when she came, 

The 041^ tha wbip^ tbe maaculiiie attire, 

the loud roice, the intrepid look, the independent air, tlw 
whole deportment indicated a disposition ratber to confer 
■ prot4?4.-tion than to accept it. 

She made an apol<^ for her intrunon, by saying tliat her 
visit was rather to the stable than the break&st-room. On« 
of her horses was a little lame, and she wanted to consult 
Mr. Stanley's groom, who, it seems, was her oracle in that 
Bcii'Dce, in which she herself is a profeased adept 

During faer short visit, she labored so sedulously not to 
diminish by her conversation tlie chRracler she was so de- 
sirous to establi^, that her efforts defeated the end they 
aimed to secure. She was witty with all her might, and 
her sarcastic turn, fur wit it was not, made little amends for 
her want of simplicity. I perceived that she was fond of 
the bold, tbe ma^Telou^ and the incredible. She ventured 
to tell a story or two, so little within the verg« of ordinary 
probability, that she risked her credit for veracity without, 
perhap% really violating truth. The credit aciiuire-l by 
such relations seMom pays the relator for the hazard run by 
the oommunicatioD. 

As w« fell into coonnation, I <diaerved the pectdiaritiea 
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of her charecler. She never seea any difficulties in aof 
question. Whatever the topic is Htart^ while the reat o^ 
the coinpauy are hi-aitating as to the propriety of their do- 
tcrmination, she alone is never at a loss. Her answer 
always follows the proposition, without a moment's iaiArral 
for esaminalion hereolf, or for allowing any other peison a 
chance of delivering an Opinion. 

Mr. Stanley, who always seta an example of strict pono- 
toality to hia family, had to-day come in to perform hit 
daily derotions somewhat Inter than usual. I could felt- 
ceive that be had been a little moved. His coontenance 
wanted something of its placid serenity, though it seemed 
to be seriousness unlinctured with anger. He confeaaect 
while we were at breakfast, that he iiad been spending abov« 
au hour in brining one of his younger children lo a sense 
of a fault she bad committed. " She has not," said he, "told' 
an absolute falsehood, but in what she said there waa pre- 
varication, there was pride, there was passion. Her pei^ 
verseneaa Ijaa ni. lei}gth given way. Tears of resentment are 
chaui^ed into tears of contrition. But she is not to appear 
in the drawing-room to-day. She is to be deprived of the 
honor of carrying food to the poor in the evening. Nor is 
she to furnish her coniiibution of nosegays to Rachel's bas- 
ket This is a mode of punishment we prefer to that of 
curtailing any personal iudulge[ll^es ; the importaDce we 
should assign to the piivatiou would be setting too much 
value on the enjoyment." 

"You should be careful, Mr. Stanley," said Miss Sparkea, 
"not to breiik tlio diild's spirii. Too tight a rein will 
cheek her gi'iiurous anior, and curb her genius. I would 
not subdue the indc pendency.' of her mind, an! make a lame 
dull animid of a creature whose very faults give iudicatjoas 
of a soaring nature." Eveu Lady Bulfield, to whoso soft 
and tender heart the very souod of punishment, or even pii- 
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ration, ramed » sort at terror, uked Hr. SUoley " if he 
dill not ihirik h« bad taken np a trifling offense too seii- 
ously, and punisbed it too severely." 

"The thing is B trifle in itself," replied he, "bat iofaut 
prevnri<»lion unnotice*!, aiid unchecked, is the prolific teed 
of aubu^rfuge, of expediency, of deceit, of blsehood, of by* 
pocrisy." 

" But the dear little creature," aud Lady Belfield, " is not 
aihlictod to C()ui vocation. I hnve always admired her cor- 
recine!« in her pleaMiit prattle." 

" It is for th;it rt'ry reHSon," replied Mr. Stanley, "that I 
am so careful to chei'k the first indication of the conlraiy 
■ tendency. An tlie fault is a sulitary one, I trust tie pUtt- 
iahmeiit will be so loo. Fur which reaoon 1 have marked 
it in a way to which ber memory will easily recur. Mr. 
Brandon, an amiiible friend of mine, but of an indolent 
tei)i|ier, through a negligence in watching over an early 
pnipi' unity to deceit, suffered hid only son to run on from 
one Mofiv of fiUsehood to another, till he settled down in a 
niOHt cotieummale hy|>ocrite. His plausible inanuera en- 
abled him to kei'p his more turbulent vices out of nght. 
Lnparient when a youth of that contradiction to which he 
bad never been acruHt'>ined when u boy, he became notori- 
ouiily i>riiflignte. Ilisdissimuhi^on wiisat length too tliin to 
concval from his miiitaken fathi'r bis more polpiible vice*. 
His artificer finnlly involved him in a duel, and his preniv 
lore de:itli broke the heart of my poor friend. 

"This sad example Iwl ino in my own family to waloh 
this evil in the bud. Divinee often say that nubelief line 
at the root of nil sin. Tliis seems strikingly (me in oor 
conniving at the faults of our children. If we really be- 
lieved the denunciations of Scripture, could we for the sake 
of a momentary gratification, not so much to our child m 
to ounelvee (which is the caae in all blamable indulgence), 
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overlook that fault which may be the genu of unspeakabld 
miseries ! In my view of things, deceit is no slight offenae ; 
I feel myself answerable in no small degree for the eternal 
happiueas of these beloved creatures whom Providence has 
especially committed to my trust." 

" But it is such a severe trial/' said Lady Belfield, '^ to a 
fond parent, to inflict voluntary pain !" 

^ Shall we feel for their pain and not for their danger P 
replied Mr. Stanley. "I wonder how parents who hve 
their children as I love mine, can put in competition a tem- 
porary indulgence, which may foster one evil temper, or 
fasten one bad habit, with the eternal welfare of that child's 
soul. A soul of such inconceivable worth, whether w« 
consider its nature, its duration, or the price which was 
paid for its redempiion ! What parent, I say, can by his 
own rash negligence, or false indulgence, risk the happiness 
of such a soul, not for a few days or years, but for a period 
compared with which the whole duration of time is but a 
point ? A soul of such infinite faculties, which has a ca- 
pacity for improving in holiness and happiness through all 
the countless ages of eternity f" 

Observing Sir John listen with some emotion, Mr. Stan- 
ley went on : " What remorse, my dear friend, can equal 
the pangs of bim who has reason to believe that his child 
has not only lost this eternity of glory, but incurred an 
eternity of misery, through the carelessness of that parent 
who assigned his very fondness as a reason for his n^ect t 
Think of the state of such a father, when he figures to him- 
self the thousands and ten thousands of glorified spirits that 
stand before the throne, and his darling excluded — excluded 
perhaps by his own ill-judging fondness. Oh, my friendsi 
disguise it as we may, and deceive ourselves as we will, 
want of faith is us much at the bottom of this sin as of all 
others. Notwithstanding an indefinite, indistinct notion 




which mfln ca]1 bith, thej do not ttctnalty betiem in tiiis 
eternilj ; they believe it in a general wmy, bnt they do not 
believe in it practically, pen^uAlIy, influentially." 

\MiiIe Mr. Slsnley was ajieakiDg with an energy which 
e*in(^ how much bis own heart was affected. Hiss Sparkea, 
by the impatience of h« looks, evidently manifested that 
slie wished lo intemipt him. Good breeding, hoiiever,kept 
her silent till he had done speaking: she then said, "that 
though she allowed that absolute fiJwhood. and fidsehood 
tiseil for minchievouB purposes, was really criminal, yet there 
was a danger on the other band of laying too severe restric- 
tions on fr edom of speech. That there might be such a 
thing as tadt hypocrisy. That people might be guilty of 
an much deceit by suppresmng their sentiments if just, as 
by expressing such as were not quite correct. That a re- 
pulsive treatment was calcniated to extinguish the fire of 
invention. She thought, alao, that there were occasions 
where a barmleM fklsehood might not only be pardonable, 
but laudable. Bat tliea she allowed, that a iaiaehood lo be 
allowed, most be iDoflfenave." 

Mr. Staaley and, "that an inofietuive falaefiood was a 
perfect anmnaly. Dnt allowing it possible that an iudivid- 
iial instance of deceit might be passed over, which, how- 
ever, he never could allow, yet one successful fiilsehiKid, on 
the plea of doing good, would neoesHarily make way for 
another, till the limits which divide right and wrong would 
be completely broken down, and every Jiatinstion between 
truth and Cilsehood he ntteriy confounded. If such lati- 
tude were allowed, even to obtain some good purpose, it 
would gr»Jually debauch all human inlurcoiirse. llie 
amallett deviation would naturally induce a pemicioua bntiil, 
endanger the security of society, and violate an expreits law 
of God." 

"TWe fa no tondew^," said Sr John Belfield, " more to 
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be guarded against among joang peraons of warm bearta 
and lively imsginations. The feeliog will think falsehood 
good if i[ is meant to do goodj and the fancdfUl will think 
it juatifinble if it is iDgeaious." 

Phixbe, in presenting her father with a dish of coffoe, 
said iu ft half whisper, " Surelj, papa, there can be no hum 
in speaking &lselj on a subject where I am ignorant of ths 
truth." 

" There are occadons, my dear Phoebe," replied her 
&ther, " in which ignorance itself is a &ult Inconsidet^ 
ateness is always one. It is your duty to deliberate before 
you Bpeak. It is your duty not to deceive by your negli- 
gence in getting at the truth ; or by publishing false informa- 
tiou as truth, though you have reason to aus|iect it may be 
talse. You well know who it is that associates bim that 
loueth a lie, with him that maJceth it." 

" But sir," said Miss Sparkea, " if by a falsehood I could 
preserve a life, or save my country, falsehood would tbeo 
be meritorious, and I should glorj' in deriving." 

"Persons, madam," said Mr. Slftaley,"" who, in debato, 
have a favorite point to carry, are apt to suppose extreme 
cases, which can and do very rarely if ever occur. This 
they do iu order to compel the acquiescence of an opponent 
to what ought never to be allowed. It is a proud and 
fruitless speculation. The infinite power of Ciod can never 
stand in need of the aid of a weak mortal to help bim out 
in his difficulties. If he sees fit to preserve the life, or to 
save the country, he is not driven to such shif^ Omnip- 
otence can extricate himself^ and accomplish his own pur- 
poses, without endangering an immortal soul." 

Miss Spai kes took her leave soon alter, in order, as she 
said, to go to the stable and take the groom's oprtiit>n. Mr, 
Stanley insisted that her carriage should be brought round 
to the door, to which we all attended her. He inquired 




wliicb w«s the Isme horse, InateaiJ of snsweriQg, she 
wmtt direct]; up to the snimal, and after pntiing Jiim with 
eoiutt lechaicul joL'kL-y iihrases, she fearleasly look'Up his 
hi[i<] li'g, ciirarully exiitniueil the foot, and nhile she coa* 
tiuw-d HtaiKliDg iu what appeared to tlie l»dics a perilous, 
nod to me a diHguating situntion, she Taa over sU tha 
tiTina of the vetiriiu.ry art with the groom, and when Hisa 
Slanlcy exproHod Mine fear of her danger, and aoine dis- 
like of hiT coHrecnt'SB, she hurst into a loud laugh, and 
HlajipiDg her on the iilioulder, ark<.-d her if it was not better 
to uudenttand the properties nnd di^i'ases of so noble an 
aniiuul, (han to waste ber lime in studying coufectionei^ 
with old <joody Comfit, or in teaching the catechism to little 
raggi-d beggar-brata t 

As soon as she was gone, the lively Ph<Ebe, who, bar 
father say^ has narrowly esca[K-d being a wit herself, cried 
out : " Well, pHpu, 1 must say that I think ftliss Sparkea, 
with all her &ults, is rather an agreeable woman." " I grnot 
that she is aruusiog," returned he, " but I do not allow her to 
be quite agreeable. Between these, PIkbIm, there is a wide 
dixlinction. To a correct niind, no one eati be agreeable 
who is incorrect. Propriety is so iudispeui'able to agre©- 
abli-nfiK, that when a lady hIIuw>i ht-rst'lf to iirike any, even 
the Hinallest, sacrifice of veracity, religion, maidenly, candor, 
or the d<.-curum of her sex, sh>; iiu>y bu shining, she may ba 
shovty, she may be amusing, but she can not, properly 
speaking, be iigrecable. Mi>« Sparkea, t very reluctantly 
C0Lift.'Ss, docs sumeliines make these sBcrifice^ in a degree 
to make her friends look about tlieiii, tliougli not in a de- 
gree to alarm her own principles. She would not tell a 
direct falsehood for the world ; she does not indeed iovtnt, 
but she embellisheB, she enlarges, she einggerates, she dift- 
Gulois. Ill her mor.-d grammnr there is no positive or cnm- 
psiattve degree. Pink with her is scarlet. The noise of a 
12 
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popgun is a cannon. A slioirer is a tempest. A [wrson of 
small t'oBQne is a bcggnr. One in pssy circiiniHUTi(«oB is a 
Crcesus. A girl, it' not porfi'ctly wdII wade, is doformi^ 
persouifici ; if tolorablo, a Grecian Venus. Her fitvoritee are 
angels. Hlt enernles, demons. 

She would be tliouglit very religious, and I hope that sbe 
will one day become so ; yet sbe sometiinea treats serioua 
tilings with no small levity, and tlioiigli she would not 
originally say a very bad «ord, yet she make* no si-ruple nf 
repeating, with grent glee, proGine st'irics lold by otlien. 
Besides, abo pussesaes the dangerous art of eidtiiig an im- 
proper idea, without using an improper word. Gfosb in- 
decency would aliock ber, bnt she often verges so (ar towstd 
indelicacy ns to malce Mis. Stnnlcy uneasy. Then stw is 
too much of B genius to be tied down by uny considoratJoa 
of prudence. If a good thing ocunrs, out it cornea^ with- 
out regard to time or circuinatjince. Blie would li-II th« 
■ame story to a bishop as to her chamlwrmnid. If she anjs 
a right thing, which she often does, it ia seldotn in tlie right 
place. She makes her way in society, without attft'.bing 
many friends. Her bon-muts are udndred and repoateid ; 
yet 1 never met with a man of sense, though' he roiiy join in 
fluttering ber, who did uot do<^lartr, as sixin as she was out of 
tlia room, that ho would not fur tbe world tliat she shunld be 
his wife or daughter. It is iikaume to her to converse with 
her own sen, while slic little suspects that ours is not prop- 
erly grateful for ibe preference with which she honors ua. 

"Siie in," continued Mr. Stnnley, "chsritahle with b«r 
purse, but not witli her tongue; she reliiives her poor 
Hpighbors, and indi'mnifius herself by slandering her rich 
ones. .She has, however, inauy g.io 1 qualities, is gt^norous, 
feeling, and humane, aud I wnuld on no neoauut s]>eak so 
freely of a ludy whom 1 reeeivo at my housi' were it 
Hot tlial, if I were quite silent, after Phoibe'd expruated 
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adraimtion, she might conclade that I taw nothing to 
condema in MUs Sparkcs, and might be copying her 
IauIu under Ihe notion that b^ing entertaining nude 
amends for every thing." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

0»E morning, Sir John coming in from bia ride, gajly 
called uut to me, as I was reailing, " Oh Charles, such ft 
piece of news ! The Miss Flams are converted. They 
have put on tuctere. They were at chorch twice on Sun- 
day. Blair'B Sermons are sent Ibr, and you are the re- 
former." This ludicrous address reminded Mr. Stanley 
that Mr. Flam had [old him we were all in disgrace for not 
having cnlled on the ladies, and it was proposed to repair 
thin neglect. 

" Now take notice," said Sir John, " if you do not see a 
new character assumed. Thinking Charlea to be a fine 
man of the town, the modish racket, which indeed is their 
natural stale, was played ofi^ but it did not answer. Aa 
they probably, by this time, suspect your character to be 
somewhat between the Strephon and the Hermit, we shall 
now, in return, see something between the wood-nymph 
and the nuii, and I shall not wonder if the estravagantJj 
modish Miss Bull 

" Is now Psstora bj ■ Ibantatn's aide." 

Thongh I would not altribule the change to the onse 
assigned by Sir John, yet I confess we found, when we 
ma>le our visit, no small revolution in Misx Betl Flam. The 
part of the Arcadian nymph, the reading lady, the lover 
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of retirement, tlie sentimental ndiuirer of domestic life, xho 
cenaurer of tlioui^lLtles^ dis^pntlnn, wna each acted in bdiv 
ccssioti, but so skillfully l^muhed lliat the slirides of eaeh 
melted iu the other wilhout arjj of those violent transitions 
which a leas exporicnced actraBs would have eihibileJ : Sir 
John slyly, jet with affijcted gravity, assisliDg; her to GusUun 
this newly adapted character, which, however, he waa eora 
would last DO longer than the visit 

When we ^etu^led home, we met the Miss Stanleys in 
the garden and joined ihem. "Uon't you admire," said 
Sir John, "the verwjtility of Mis» Bell's gcoius F Yon, 
Charles, are not the first ninn on nliom an assuiaed fund- 
ness for nirnl delights has Leon praolieed. A fiiead of 
mine was drawn iu to luarry, ratlier suddenly, a Uioronglt- 
pncfd town-bred lady, by her repeated deolarations of her 
paasionate fondness for the country, and the rapture she 
expressed when rural scenery was the subject. All she 
knew of the countiy was, that she had now and then been 
on a party of pleasui^ at Richmond, in the fine sumincr 
months; a great dinner at the Star and Garter, gay oom- 
pany, a bright day, lovely scenery, a dance on the gncii, ft 
partner to her taste, French horns ou the water, altingether 
constituted a feeling of pleasure from which she had rMllj 
persuaded herseir that she was fond of the country. But 
when all these concomitants were withdrawn, when she had 
lost the gay partner, the dauoe, thi' horns, the flattery, and 
tlie frolic, and nothing was lelY but her bouka, Iipr own dull 
mansion, her domestic employments, and the sobiT sociuty 
of her husband, (he pastoral viMon vanished. She dis- 
covered, or rather /id discovered, hut too late, that the coun- 
try hud not only no chaiins for her, but tliat it was a 
scene of constant ennui and vapid dulluesa. She languished 
for tlio pleasures shv had quitted, ami he for the comforts 
he hni] lust. Opposite inclinations led to opposite puivnila ; 




difference of inite howerer, needed not to hare led to a total 
ttinuiiioD, liad tliere been on tli« part of the lady auch a de- 
j^ree uf uttacbuiunt as might have induced a spirit of accoin- 
mo'lnLiou, or auch a fund of principle as might Lave taught 
Iicr tlic ueoe^ieitjr of making those sacrifices which affectioa, 
Liid it existed, would have rendered pleasant, or duty 
would have made light, bad she been early taught self- 
govern raent." 

LucilU, smiling, sud, " she hoped Sir John bad a little 
overcharged the picture." lie defended himnelf by de- 
claring, " he drew from the life, and that from his long ob- 
Bcrvaliuns he could present us with a whole galleiy <^ 
such ponraits." lie left me to continue my wallc with 
the two Mi»s Stanleys. 

The more I conversed with Lucllla, the more I saw 
that good bieedi.ig in her was only the outward expres«on 
of humility, and not an art employed for the purpose of 
enabling her to do without iL We continued to con- 
verse on the subject of Hiss Flam's fondness for the gay 
world. This introduced a natural expression of my ad- 
miration of Hiss Stanley's choice of pleasures and pur- 
suits so different from those of most other women of her 
•ge. 

With the most gracefU modenty she said, " Nothing 
humbles me more than compliments; for when I compare 
what I boar with what I feel, I find the picture of myself 
drawn by a flattering fneud so utterly unlike the original 
in my own heart, that I am more sank by my own con- 
BciousnesB of the want of reaeniblance, than elated that 
another has not discovered it. It maken me feel like an 
iiiiposter. If I contradict this favorable opiuiiin, I am 
afraid of being accused of affectation ; and if I silently 
■wallow it, I am oontributiog to the deceit of paning for 
what I ara not" Tbii ingenious mode of ditclaiming 
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flattery only raised her in my esteem, and Ine more, m 
I U>lil hoi audi humbltf renunciation of praise coulj mily 
prtXKwt from tliat inward priiiui|)1e of genuine piety und 
davout feeliD^; which made ao ainiaUe a part of her ckar- 

" How little," said she, " ia Ibo huniiKi heart kaown ex- 
cept to him who made it t While a fellow creature may 
admire our apparent devotion, he who ajipesK to be its 
object, witnesses the wandering of Uie heart, wliich seems 
to be lifted up to him. He sees it roring to the t-ala of 
the earth, busied about any thing rather than himself; 
ruuninfr after trifli's which would not only dishonor a 
Christinn, but would disgrnce a child. As to my very 
virtuea, if I dare apply such a word to myself, they some- 
timea lose their character by not keeping their proper place. 
They become sius by infringing on higher dutiw. If 1 
meun to perform an act of devotiou, some crude plan of 
charity forces itself on my mind, and what with trying to 
drive out one, and to establish the other, I ri^ di^atisfied 
and unimproved, and resting my sole hope, nut on the duty 
1 have been performing, but on the mercy I have been of* 
fending." 

I assured her with all the eitnplicity of truth, and all 
the sincenly of affection, that this confession only served 
to ruse my opinion of the piety she disulaimud ; that such 
deep coriaciuuBuess of imperfection, eo quick a di«oerii< 
ment of the slightest deiviHlion, and such constant vigiUnoo 
to prevent ii, were the truest indioations of au humble 
•pint; and that those who thus carefully guarded them- 
nlves af^nst small errors, were in liltls danger of beioj^ 
■betrayed into great ones. 

She replied, smiling, that "aha sliould not be BO angry 
with vanity, if it wouM be contented to keep its propel 
place among its vices j but her quarrel with it was, that it 




would mix itaelf among our virtnea, and rob lu of their 19- 
wanJ." 

" Viiiiily, indoeJ," replied I, " diffL-n from tbe other virea 
iu this; thty oomiiionly are unly oppoeiw to the one con- 
trary virtue, while tliii vice Jias a kind of ubiquity, is on 
the wiilch to iotrude everywhere, and wealceiu all the vir- 
tULii which it can not destroy. I believe vanity was th« 
harpy of ihe ambient poeta, which, they tell us, tainted what- 
ever it touched." 

" Self-lea'plioo is so easy," replied Miw Stanley, " that I 
am even afraid of highly extulling any good quality, lestal 
should sit dijwQ sjidnSeJ with having borne any lestiuiony 
iu its favor, and so resi contenteil with tbe praise inatead of 
tlie prBi:tise. Comniending a right thing is a cheap sub- " 
ttitute for doing it, with which we am too apt to satisfy onr- 

" There is no mark," I replied. " which more clearly dia- 
tinguishes that humility which has the love of Cod for iU 
principle, from its counterfeit — a false and auper6cial po- 
lileni.'ss — than that while this last flatters, m order to ex- 
tort in return more praise than its due, humility, like the 
divine principle from which it springs, seeketh not even ita 

In answer to some further remark of mine, with nn air 
of infinite modesty, she saiil, " I have bet-n bctmyed, air, 
iiiti) raving loo much. It will, I trnft, however, have the 
good fffect of preventing you from thinking better of me 
than 1 ili-m>rve. In general, I hold it iciJiscreet to apeak of 
the ilAte of one'n luiiid. I have been taught this piece of 
pruiit-ni-a by my own in.liscreiion. I once lamented to a 
Imly ibe fault of wbicb w,? have now Ix-en xpeitking, and 
ultaerved how difficult it was to ki'ep the heart right. She so 
little undenloo<l tbe munre of this inward corruption, that 
she told in conSdenc« to two or three friends, that they 




irere alt miicli inistnkeii in Mies Stanloj', for tliough h'^r 
character hIooJ so bir tvilh all tbe w.orlil, »\ie hud st^cretly 
coufessi'd to hev thai she wna u great sinner." 

I coulil not tnrbeur repenting, ibougb alie Liui cliiil m) 
(or it before. Iiow mticli I bad beuii etruirk with several 
iustsnues of her indifTeronce to tbe vrurld, and lier enjieriot- 
ity to its pleasuriia. " Do you know," continued Rbe, smil- 
ing, " tbat yon are mors my enemy than tbe lady of wliom 
I have been Hpeiiluug ! She only defamed my pnnci{iLea, 
but you are corruptjng them. Tbe world, I believe, is not 
so much a place as a nature. It is possible to be reiigiow 
ID a court, and woilrlly in a monastery. ! fiml thnt the 
tbougbta QiRy be tngaged loo sni:iounly alxiul so petty a 
concern as a little f;imily arrangement ; tbat the niiud mvf 
be drawn off from belter purauila, and eugrosaed by things 
too trivial to name, as much as by objects more apparently 
wrong. The oountiy is certainly favorable to religion, but 
it would bo hard on tbe oiillions who are doomL-d to Iits 
in towns if it were excluelvely favorjtlile. Nor must we lay 
more stress on tbe accidenUtl clrcumslanci: than it des«rve& 
Nay, I aUna^t doubt if it is not tuo pleasant to be quita 
safe. An enjoyment which nsanmes a sober shape m»y de- 
ceive us by making us believe we are practiciog a duty 
wlien we are only gratifying a taKte." 

" But do you not ibink," aaiJ I, " tbat there may be merit 
in the taele iLwIf ! May not a succeesion of acta, forming 
& babit, and that liaUt a good one, induce so sound a way 
of Ibiiiking that it may become difiicult to distinguish the 
duty from (he faste, and to separate tbe principle from the 
choice J This 1 really beliove to bu tbe case m mlods finsly 
wrougbt unci rigilivnily wiitfihed," 

1 olwerved tbat however deli;|fbtful tbe country might be 
a great part of the year, yet there were a few winKjr moutlia 
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when I feared it might be dull, thoQgh not io the aegree 
Sir John's Richmond ladj found it. 

With a siiiila of compassion at my want of tsato, she 
Mtiii, "she perceived I was no gsrdener. To me," added 
she, " the winter has charms of its owil If I were not 
afruid of the li^ht babit of introducing Proridence on an 
occuaion not Bufflciently important, I would say that he 
sceitiB to reward ihoee who lore the country well enough to 
live in it the whole year, by miiking the greater part of the 
winttr the busy bobsou for garileoiiig operations. If I bap- 
pen Io be in town a few days only, every sun that shine*, 
every shower that (oils, every br<-eze that blows, seema 
wanred, because 1 do nut see their effects upon my plaaU." 

" But surely," said 1, " tlie winter at least suspends your 
enjoyment. There is little pleasure in contemplating rege* 
tation in its torpid state, in surveying 

The naked shoots, barren as Unoei^ 

na Cowper deacribea the winter- shrubbery," 

" The pleasure is in the preparation," replied she. " When 
all nppeara dead and torpid to you idle spectntors, alt is se- 
cretly at work ; nature is busy in preparing her treasure! 
under ground, and art has a hand in the process. When 
Ihe bloMoms of summer are delighting you mere amaleura, 
then it is that we profeiuonal people," added she, laughing, 
" are really idle. The silent operation* of the winter now 
produce themseUts — the canvas of nature is covered — the 
great Artist has laid on his colota — then we petty agenta 
lay down our implements, and enjoy our leisure in oontem- 
pin tin}! ^'* work." 

I had never known her so communicative ; but my pleased 
attention, instead of drawing her on, led her to check her- 
self. Phiebe, who had been busily employed in trimming 
a flaunting yellow Alalia, now toraeil to me and said; 
18* 
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"Why it is only the Clnistinas-nionth that our labors are 
suspended, and then we have so much plea^^ure that we 
want no business; such in-^ioor festivities and diversions 
that that dull month is with us the gayest in the year.^* So 
saying, she called Lucilla to assist her in tying up the branch 
of an orange-tree which the wind had broken. 

I was going to offer my services when Mrs. Stanley joined 
ns, before I could obtain an answer to my question about 
these Christmas diversions. A stranger, who had seen me 
pursuing Mrs. Stanley in her walks, might have supposed 
not the daughter, but the mother, was the object of my 
attachment. But with Mrs. Stanley I could always talk of 

« 

Lucilla, with Lucilla I durst not often talk of herself. 

The fond mother and I stood looking with delight on the 
&ir gardeners. When I had admired their alacrity in these 
innocent pursuits, their fondness for retirement, and their 
cheerful delight in its pleasures, Mrs. Stanley replied: 
''Yes, Lucilla is half a nun. She likes the rule, but not 
the vow. Poor thing I her conscience is so tender that she 
oftener requires encouragement than restraint While she 
was makiDg this plantation, she felt herself so, absorbed by 
it that she came to me one day and said that her garden- 
ing work so fascinated her that she found whole hours 
passed unperceived, and she began to be uneasy by observ- 
ing that all cares and all duties were suspended while she 
was disposing beds of carnations, or knots of anemones. 
Even when she tore herself away, and returned toiler em- 
ployments, her flowers still pursued her, and the improve- 
ment of her mind gave way to the cultivation of her 
geraniums. 

'' ' I am afraid,' said the poor girl, ' that I must really 
give it up.' 1 would not hear of this. I would not suffer 
her to d^ny herself so pure a pleasure. She then suggested 
the expedient of limiting her time, and hanging up her 
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watch in the c(xaemU>Ty to keep her within her prpBcribed 
bounils. Slie is so obeerrant of this restrictioD, that when 
ber allottixl time is expired, ehe forces herself to tenve off 
evi'ii in iliu midst of Uie most iDlorcsting operation. Bjr 
tliiii liiriitiitiun B treble end is answered. Her time is saved, 
Bclf-di-Miial is excrci^, and the interist which would lan- 
guish by protracting the work is kept in fresh vigor." 

I U)1<1 Mrs. Siaritey that I had observed her watch han^ 
inj^ ill a citron-tree the day 1 cunie, but little thought it hod 
a moral moaning. She »iid it had never beea left there 
■ioct; I hail be«ti in the housu, fur fear of causing inletToga- 
Iftrics. Here Mra. Stanley letl uie to my medilations. 

It is u'iselj orderud that all mortal enjoyments should 
have some alloy. I never tast«d a pleasure since I had been 
at the Grove, I never nitnessed a grac«, I never heard re- 
lated an eicellence of Lucilla, wltliout a ugh tlmt roy be- 
loved parents did not share my hsppine^ " IIow would 
they," said I, "delight in her dflicaey, rejoice in her piety, 
love her benevolence, her humility, her usefulness I O how 
do children feel who wound the peace of living parents by 
an unworthy choice, when not a little of my comfort 
BpringH from the certainly ihnt the deport^ would rejoic« 
in mine ! Even from tlieir blessed abode, my grateful heart 
seems to hear them sny, " This is the creature we would 
have e.hoaen for thee! This is the creature with whom we 
shall rejoice with thee through all eternity !" 

Yet such was my inconsistency, that charmed as I was 
that lo young and lovely a wonvin could be so cheaply 
pleased, and delighted with that simplicity of tasC« which 
made tier resemble my Givorite heroine of Milton in her 
amuftemeiita, as well as in her domt-etic pursuits; yet I 
lon^red to know what these Clirii4tmas diversions, so slightly 
hintoJ at, could bo, diversions which could reconcile these 
giria to their abaencc not only from th«r green-houae, but 
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from T^Ddon. I could Imnlly fear indeed lo find at SUnlej 
Grove what lie newapspere partly call Private ThratrieaU. 
Still I eUKpecled it riii^ht Iw somt! gay diteipntiuu not ^uile 
suited lo their gctieml uharactLT, nur congcoia] to tlunr 
nsuitl ftmUBetnenls. My nidllier's favorite rule of eonawhxcjr 
stroDgly forced itself on my mind, though I tried (□ repel 
the suggestion as unjust aud uiigeneroua. 

Of what meannesses will not lute bu guilty : it drore nm 
to have recourse to ray friend Mrs. Cumlit to diaxipate mjr 
doubts. From her I Ivartied that that cold and Liumfonlen 
IS mitiguUd at Stanley Grove by several fcnsta for 
the poor of diffureut clasaea and agus. " Tlien, wr," con- 
tinned she, " if you cunid see the blaziiig fires, and tlie 
abundant provisions! The roasting, aud Uiu boiling, and 
the bakiugl The bouse is all alive I On those dap the 
drawers and shelves of Miss Lncilla's sture-roum are com- 
pletely emptied. Tis the most deiigbtful hustle, sir. to see 
our young ladies tying on the good women's warm cloaks, 
fitting their caps and aprons, and sending home blanlcc^ts to 
the infirm who can not tWDQ themselves. The very lillid 
kneeling down on the ground to try on the poor 
i^Is^ shoes — even little Miss Cvlia, and she is so ttrnder — to 
1^ them exactly and not hurt them I Last feaslnlay, not 
' iding a pair 8m:ill enough for a poor liltle girl, she pri- 
YMely elijiped off her om and put on the child. It was 
time before it was discovered that she berself was 
without shoes. We are all alive, sir. Parlor, and halJ, and 
Idtchon, all is in modon I Books, aud busineas, and wallcA, 
Imid gardening, all are forgot for these few happy days." 

Uow 1 haWid myself for my suspicion I And how I 
loved thu charming orentunis who &>uld find in these hum- 
ble but exhilamting ilittii'a an eqiiiral^int for the pleannred 
of tlie melni|)oli3 ! " Surely," »ui] 1 to mysi.4f. " my mother 
would call thU uousist^ucy, when the amusements of a re- 
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ligiotu family tmact of tlie ume fiavor witL ita bannen 
and iti duties." My heart was more than eaiiy ; it was 
dilated, while I conn^tulated my self in the thought that 
there u>tre youDg ladies to be fouDd who could spend a win- 
ter not only uDrepiaiogly but cheerfully aad debg^tedly ia 
the couDtry, 

I am aware that were I to repeat my conToraationB with 
Ludlla,Ialiould subject mytelf to ridicule hy recording such 
cold and spiritlciH discourse on my own parL But t had 
not yet declared my attachnieuL I made it a point of duty 
not to riolate my engagement with Mr. Stanley. I was not 
adiin^HHing declarationa, but studying the charader of her 
on whom the happineaa of my life was to depend. I had 
re!4akud not to show my attachment by any overt act I 
confiiieil the eipresaion of my affection to that mriet ef 
tmall, quUl allentiont, which an accurate judge of the 
human heart has pronounced to be the aureat avenue to a 
delicate mind. I had, in the mean time, the ineipreesible 
felicity to obeerve a constant union of feeling, m well as a 
general consonance of opinion between us. Eveiy senti- 
ment seemed a reciprocation of sympathy, and eveiy look, 
of ihti.'lligence. This unatudied correspondence enchanted 
me the more as I had always considered that a conform!^ 
of tastes was nearly as neceasary to conjugal happineaa as » 
conformity of prindples. 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

Ovs mnraing I took a ride alone to breakfast at I^y 
Anton's ; Mr. Stanley having expreasoi a particular dusira 
that I should cnltivatA the aoquaintaaoe of Jwr aon. " Sir 




Gleorge is Dot quite twenly ," said lie, " and your bdng & 
few jeitre older, will make him coDfdder your tricodflliip 
an tioQor lu him ; I nm sure it will be an adrantago ." 

In her on-ii liille family rircl<>, I had tlic jileasur^ of tee- 
ing I/Hdy Aston appear to moie advantage than I had yet 
doDe. ller uudfretandiag is good, and her affccUoiis ai 
atroDg. She iiad received a too favorable impression of m]f 
character from Mr. Stanley, and treated me nith as much. 
openness as if I bad been bis sod. 

The gentle girls, animated by the spirit of their brother, 
aeemed to derive both Lappiness and importance from his 
presence : while the amiable young baronet himself woo 
my afTection by his ongnging manners, and my esteem by 
bis good Kense and bis considerable acquiremenl« in eveiy 
tiiog which becomes a gentletnan. 

This visit exemplified a remark I had sometimes nude, . 
that flby characters, who from natural timidity are reserved 
in general society, open themselvea with peculiar wannth 
and frankness to a few select friends, or to an individual ct 
whom ihey think kindly. A disfjint manner is not always, 
as is sDspected, the result of a cold heart, or a dull head; 
nor is gayety necessarily connected willi feeling. High 
imal spirits, though they of^n evaporate in mere talk, yet 
by thvir wnrmlh and quickness of motion obtain the credit 
of strong sensibility : a sensibility, however, of which tha 
heart is not always the fountain. While in the timid, that 
eileooe which is construed into pride, indifTcrenoe, or want 
of capacity, is often the efli-ct of keen feelings. Friendship 
IB tlie genial climate in which such licarta disclose them- 
selves ; they flourish in tlie shade, and kiudness alone mokM 
tJiem expand. A keen discemer will often delect, in such 
obaractcrs, qualities which ,ire not ulwnys connected with 
the rattling toogue 
I eloqueaoa 




'When people vibo hare seen Utile of each other are 
tliroua together, nothing briiijrs on free communication so 
qiiiikly or so plwisinlly, as lieir btinj both intiiiiHle with 
a lliinl person, for wliom all ]t;irtii's entertaiD one coiiiinon 
Bfn:imi.*nt. Mr. Stanley M'emed always a point of union 
belwit>ti liis neighlxirs and me. 

Aft«r viiriouB topics hrnl been diaciueed. Lady Aston re- 
ninrkeil, that che could now trai-e the goodness of Provi- 
deni'e in havinff so orilonxl events, as to make tJtose things 
whii-li hIii' tiiui HO itiuch dreadoil at the time, work out ad- 
v:int:igi:s which coald not have been otherwise obtained for 
her. 

" I had ft singular arcnion," added she, " to the tboughta 
of roraoviiig to this place, aod quitting Sir George's estate 
in Wiirwirkiihire, where I bad spent the happiest years of 
my hfe. When 1 had the misfortune to lose him" (here a 
tear quietly strayed down her cheek), " I resiolved never to 
remove from tlie place where he died. I had fully persuaded 
myiH'lf that it was a duty to do all I could to cherish grief. 
I obliged myself as a law, to spend whole hours in walking 
round the place where be was buried. These melancholy 
visits, the intervals of which were filled with tears, prayem, 
and reailing a few good, but not well chown books, made 
np the whole round of my sad existence. I had nearly 
fbrgotlcii that I had any duties to perform, any mercies lefL 
AlmoKt all the effect which the night of my children pro- 
duced in me wax, by their resemblance to their fiither, to put 
me in mind of what I had lost. 

" I was not sufficiently aware how much more truly I 
should have lionore 1 his memory by training his living rep- 
resentilives in surli a manner as he, had he been living, 
would have apprnved. My dear Gi-orge," added she, smiling 
at her son through her lean, " was glad to get away to 
school, and my poor giria, when tber lo«t the company of 




their brother, lost all the little cbeerfulness which raj re- 
cluse habilB had left ihem. We sunk inio lotal imtctioiir 
snJ our lives b«came a* comfortless as they were unpmfib- 
able." 

" My dear mtulam," said Sr Geoige, in the moat affw- 
tionntc tone and manDQ'', " I can only forgive mysolf from 
the consideration of my being then Unt young and ihoiij^il- 
I««s to knoT tho vntue of the mothor wtiose eorrowa ought, 
to tiaTO ondeftred my home to me, instead of dririag me 
from it." 

"They are m.v faulta, my dear George, and not yoim, that 
lam relating. Few mothers would have acted like me) 
few HODS differently from you. Your affectionate he«rt de- 
served a wanner return than my broken itpirita were citable 
of making you. Bui I was telling you, sir," said she, agua 
ftddreaaing herself to me, " that the event of my chiming U> 
this place, not only beoame the source of my |>rc3ent peace, 
and of the comfort of my children, but that ita result en- 
ables rae to look forward with a cheerful hope to thatstats 
where there is neither sin, sorrow, nor separation. Th« 
thoughts of death, which used to render me useleea, noir 
make me only serious. The reflection that ' the night Com- 
eth' which used lo extinguish taj activity, now kindles it, 

"Forgive me, air," added she, wiping her oyas ; "these 
are not such tears as I then shwl. Tliese are tears of gMt- 
itude, 1 had almost said of joy. In the family at the Grofe, 
Providence ha<l been providing for me friends, for whom I 
doubt not I shiUI bless bim in eternity. 

" 1 li:Mi long been convinced of tho importance of religion. 
I had always fell the insuffiuionuy of the world to bestow 
happiness ; but I had never before beheld religion in such a 
form. I had never been furnished with a proper substituta 
for the worldly pleasures which I yet despised. I did right 
in ^ving up diversions, but I did wrong in giving up em- 
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ployment, and in neglecting dutiea. I knew something of 
religion IIS a [irincipie of fear, but I hnd no conception of it 
at a motive lo the love of Ginl, hdJ of active duty ; nor did 
I oiisidtT it HI a iviurce of inward peace. Books had not 
W'Q iif any givat Krvjiw to ute, for 1 had no one to guide 
me iu the choiue, or to amst me in the penuaL t went to 
my daily task of devodon with a bettvy bean, and returned 
from it with no other aenae of comfort but that I had not 
omitted it. 

" My former friends and aci^naintance had been decent 
and regular ; but they bad adopted religion as a fonn, sad 
not as H principle. It was compliance and not conviction. 
It was conformity to cQstoin, and not the persuasion of iha 
heart. Judge then how 1 must hare been affected, in n 
state when sorrow and disappointment had made my mind 
peculiarly impremible, with the converaatioD and exainjile 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 1 I saw in them thai religion was 
not a formal profesoion, but a powerful principle. It ran 
thn>ugb their whole life and cliancler. All the Christian 
graces were brought into acuon io a way, with a uniformity, 
and a beauty, which nothing but Chtiatian modvea could 
have effectad. 

" The change which took [Jace iu my own mind, howoTer, 
waa progremive. The strict oontonaooe which 1 observed 
between their sentiments and. actions, and tboae o( Dr. 
Barlow and Mr. Jackson, atrengtbened and confirmed mine. 
Hiis simdarity io all points, was a freah oonfirntation that 
they were all right. He light of religion gradually grew 
ttiunger, and the way more smooth. It waa literally a 
'lamp to my feet,' for I w.^lked more safely as I saw more 
cli-arly. My ilifficultiea iownnibly L-awned, and my duubta 
diuippeared. I atill indeed continue hourly lo feel much 
cause lo be humbled, but none to be unhappy." 

When I^jr Aston had datte qieaking. Sir Qeorge Hid, 



" I owe a thousnnd obligatioiu to mj moHteT, but not ana 
so grval sa lier istrodtiction of me to Mr. Sbwle^. He ba* 
givuD a bent iiuil LiiiB lo tny sentiini^iits, hnliil, aoi] pnnuib^ 
U> wliiuli I Lrust evury day will adii frusli stxeDjrUi. I look 
up to him as my model : happy if I muy, iu toy ilegree, be 
able to form myself by it I Till I liud \ho happiutOB of 
knowing you, sir, I pceftrred the company of Dr. Bftilow 
and Mr. Stanley, to th&t of any youn^ man wilit «rbuiD I 
am Qi^ijuaiiited." 

Afler some further couFersalion, in which Sir Geo^je, with 
great crculit lo hiraBwlf, bore a couNderable part, BCss AatoD 
took courage to ask me if I would ac£orapRny them all into 
the garden,- as she wished me to carry home iatelligence to 
Miss Stanley of tho flonrinliing BUto of some Ameriean 
plants which had been raised under her direction. To 
Bpoak the truth, 1 hod for some iJme been tiying to bring 
Ludlla on the topis, but had not found a plHUsible preteuM. 
I now inquired if Mim Stanley directed their g:nrdening 
pursuits. "She directs all our pursuits," aiud the two baah- 
ful blushing girls, who now, fur the Gret dmc in their lircs, 
spoke both at once ; the subject kindlitjg nn energy in tiioir 
afiuctioQiito bearls, which even their lirnidity could not iw 

" I thought, Clara," aatd Sr George, " that Mias PAal* 
Stanley too, had nsaiBted in hiying out the flower gardeo. 
Surely she is not behind hur sister in any thing thikt is k 
or any thing that is eleganL" Hie complexion heighlaoed 
as he spuke, imd be expi'eased )iiiiis<.'lf wil]i an emi^una, 
which I had not before observed iti his mauoor of Hpoaking. 
J atok" a glance at Lady Aston, whijso me«k eye gltstenni 
will] pleasure, at Ilie earui-stuess witli which her s<jit apoke 
of the lovisly PhieU.'. My nipid iitiagiiialioij insiautly shot 
forward to an I'veul whinh soiho yi^ats hence will probably 
unite two faniiliua so worthy of each other. Lady Aston, 

o already houora me witb her confidence, aflerwanl con- . 




&nui-i\ my MKpicioiu on % gabject about which notliing but 
till' i'Xtii;riic yrtuth of Iwuh parties ma(l« her backward to 
eilin-R-i till! seorel liopu nhc fondly enlertained. 

Ill our walk rouQi) tlie gardens, Uio Misa Aetons Cod- 
tinuf.ll to vii> wiih <Mu;h olher who shouM be warmest in 
the pruise of their young fricDds at the Grove. To Miu 
Stanley, tbey gratefully declared, they owed any Mltlc taate, 
knowleilge, or luve of goodnesa which they themMlrea 
might (HisseKs. 

It wa.'4 delightful to ottserve these tjuiet gtrls warmed and 
excited by a cubject so iatercatiug. I was charmed to see 
tliem so Eir from feeling any shadow of enry at the avowed 
iupiTiority of their young frieDdH, and so unanimously 
eluijiient in tlie pmise of merit so eclipsing. 

Afh'r bHt-itig adiuireil the plants of which I promised to 
make a lavorablo report, I was charged with a large and 
be-'iutirul bouquet for the young ladies at the Grore. Tliey 
then drew me to tbe prettiest ^mt in the grounds. While 
I wa-H admiring it. Miss Clara, with a blnsh,.and some heta- 
IBtion, begged leave to ask my advice about a little rustto 
building which she and her Msters were .just going to raise 
in honor of the Miss Stanleys. It was to be dedicated to 
them, and called the Temple of Friendship. " My brother," 
said she, '■is kindly uaisting us. The materials are all pre- 
pared, and we have now only to fii them up." 

She then put into my bauds a little plan. I highly ap- 
proveil it ; venturing, however, to suggest some trifling 
alteration, which I told tbum I did, in order to implicate 
myv'lf a little in the pleasant project. Uow proud was I 
when Clara ailded, "that Miss Stanley had expressed a high 
o|ii[iion of my gvneral taste P* Tliey all be;!){ed me to look 
iu on them in my rides, and assist them with my further 
counsel ; adding that, above all things, I must keep it ■ 
•ecnt at the Orov«. 




Lady Aston sad, " that she eip«t«d onr 
diDQ at the Hiilt some day next neck." Her 
entreatisd that it might be poslpoQei! till the latter ettd, [ 
which time they doubl^J not their little eriifice would 
oonijileted. Sir George tlien told me, that his asters 111 
lequested him to furoish an inscription, or to endeMvof 
procure one from me. He added hu wishes U> theirs ths 
would comply. They oil joined bo earnestly in the entnt 
that I could not withstand them, "albeit UDaa»l lo tl 
Thijming moot)." 

After some ddiberation, Friday in the next week « 
fixei] upon for the party at the Grove to dine at AbIod-H) 
and I was to carry the invitation. I l«K>k a respeoliul Im 
of the eic^llent lady of the mansion, and an afiettioni 
one of the young people, with whom the familiar iuterooul 
of this quiet morning had contributed to arlvance my friend 
acqufuhtance more than could have been done by 
ceremonious meetings. 

When I returned to the Grove, which was but just 
time to dress for dinner, I spoke with sincere satda&ction 
the luaaner in which I had p.tssed the morning. It « 
beautiful to observe the hoDost delight, the ingenooua kin 
nees, with which Lucilla beard mc commend the Miss Asloi 
No little disparaging bint on the one baud, gently to II 
down her fnends, nor, ou the other, no such exaggersti 
praise as I have sometimes seen employed as a screen I 
envy, or as a trap to make the heather lower what ll 
speaker bad too highly niise^l. 

I drop[>cd in at Aatou-IInll two or three times in tl 
course of the week, as well to notice the progress of tl 
work, as to carry my inscription, in which, as LuciUa 
both the subject and the muse, I succeeded rather beltt 
than I expected , 

On the Friday, according to Mp]>oiDtmeQt, our whole pu^ 
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went to dine at the HkU. In oar way, Ur. SUnlej ex- 
prcmed the pleasure it gave him, that Lady Aston was now 
to conTJnced of the duty of making home agteeable to her 
BOD, as Jeligliifully to Kcaye mich of her frrenda as wero 
waniily disposed to become his. 

Sir (^.eorge, who is extremely well bred, did the honora 
sdtuintbly for so young a man, to the gnU, relief of his 
exix'lkni nKtther, whom long retirement had rendered 
habitunlly timid in a party, of which tome were almost 
strangiTK. 

T)<L' Miss Asloits hod some difficulty to restrain their 
young guests from running directly to look at the progreaa 
of tlie American plants ; but as tliey grew near the mysteri- 
ous spot, they were not allowed to approach it before the 
allotted time. 

After ditmer, when the whole party were walking in the 
gaiden, Lady Aston was desir«d by ber daughters to oon- 
daci her company to a winding grass-walk, near the little 
building, but from whence it was not risihle. While they 
were all waiting at the appcHuled place, the two elder Miss 
Astons gravely took a hand of Lucilla, Sir George and I 
each presented a hand to Phcebe, and in profound silence, 
and grent ceremony, we led them up the turf stepa into this 
■iiipte, but really pretty lemfJe. Tlie initials of Lucilla 
anil Ffasbe were carved in cypher over a Uttle rustio win- 
dow, under which was written, 

, "flAoaan to FafasDmr." 
Cn two niches pfcpared for the purpose, we aererally 
aeated the two astonished nympbs, who aeemed abeolutely 
enchanted. Above wu the inscription in larg« Roman 
Ivtien. 

The Artons looked lo much alire, that they might have 
been mist«keu for Stanleys, who, in their turn, were so 
affected with this tender mark of friendship, that they 
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looked OH l«ariiil as if tbey had beva Astona. After 
ing the inscription, "My dear Clara," svJ Ludlla lo 
Astaa,'*vihet^coald yoagat tlioie beautiful verwsf Tli 
the praise they convey U too flaliering to be just, it ii 
delicate not to please. Tlie iities ore at once IvDder i 
elegant." " Wb got ttiem," said Misa Astiiti, with a •■ 
vivacity, " where wo gat every thiug thai ie good, fi 
StiLnley-Grove," bowing modestly (o me. 

Bow was I eiat«d ; and how did Lndlla blush I ixu 
though she now tried to qu;dify her flaltt^ry, she could "tot 
recall it. And I would nut nllow injself lo hn TohUd^ of 
the delight it bad given me. All tii« company seemed. A) 
enjoy her confusiou and my pleasure. 

I forgot to mention, that as we crosaea the park, we baii 
seen eater the house, through a baok avenue, a procesiui 
of little g^rla neatly dressed in a uniform. In a nhi^pcr, I 
asked Lady Aston what it meant " You are lo know," re- 
plied hiT ladyship, " that my daughters adupt all ifjn 
Stanley's plana, and among the rest, that of ossociatin; 
with all their own indulgences aome little act of cliarit}', 
ibat while tliey are receiving pleasure, they may also be 
conferring it. The openiug of the temple of friendship is 
likely to afford too much gratificaUon to bo passed over 
without Home such association. So my girls give to-day a 
little feast, with prizes of merit to their villagt^oohool, and 
a few other deserving young persons," 

When we had taken our seats in the temple, Pbcebe sud- 
donly cried out, clasping her bands in bti ecatacy, " Only 
look, Lucilla 1 There is no end to the enchantment It is 
all fairy land." On costing our eyes as she directed, we 
were agreeably surprised with observing a Ini^ kind of 
temporary shed or booth at some distance from us. It was 
pieturesijuely fixed near an old sprea'liiig oak, and was in- 
geiiioualy oompoeed (tf branches of tree^ freeh and green. 
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Umtcr the oalc stood rmnged the Tillage maidi. Wo walked 
to th^ npot. The ioside of the booth waa hung round with 
caps, apronti, bonnets, hand kerclii els, and otbor coarse, but 
neat anioh-s of female dress. On a rustic table was laid a 
nuiiilier of Bibtvs, and specimcna of several Idnda of coarse 
woiks, and littto manufactures. The Tarioua perfurmancea 
wvre eiamiued bjr the company ; tome presents were givea 
to all. Itut additional prises were awarded bj the young 
patronesses, to the be^it specimena of different work ; to the 
best kniiters, the best maDufaclurers of split straw, and tbe 
best pcrfiirmi-'rs in plain work, I think they called it 

Tliru4! $rrown up youn^ women, neatly dressed, and of 
modi^t minnera, ^tood behind. It appeared that one of 
tliem had taken such good care of ber young siatets and 
brothers, since their mother's deaib, and had so prudently 
managed her father's house, that it had saved him frocn an 
imprudcDt choice. AnolhL'r had postponed, for many 
months, a marriage in which her heart was eagaged, be- 
cauHe she had a paralytic grandmother whom she attended 
day and oight, and nhom notliing, not oven love itself, 
could t«mpt her to dewrt. Death having now released the 
aged sufferer, the wedding was to take place next Sunday. 
The third had, for above a year, worked two houn every 
day, over and above her set time, and applied the gains to 
clothe the orphan child of a deceased friend. She was also 
(o accompany her lover to the altar on Sunday, but had 
made it a condition of ber marrying him, that she should 
be allowed to contiuae her supernumerary houn' work, 
for the benefit of the poor orphan. All three had been ex- 
emplary in their attendance at church, as well ta in their 
general cotidu<:t. The (air patronesses presented each with 
a handsome Bible, and with a complete, plain, bnt very 
neat suit of apparel. 

While these gifts wera dtstribatiog, I whispered Sir 
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John llist one euch ticket aa we were each dwired to 
for Squallini's benefit, would furuiah ihe cottngo* of [fat 
poor girls. " Aoii it ihall." repHoii ho, with empliu 
" How little a v/uy will that sum go ia saporfluili«8, whii 
will make two honest couple happy 1 How costlj is vaiul< 
how cheap is charity 1"' 

" Can these happy, useful young creatarcs be my lit 
inactive, insipid Astons, Charles }" whiaperoil Mr. Stauie 
as we walked away to leave the giria to sit down to tin 
pleutifut Bupper, which was apreiid on a long tnhio uni: 
the oak, without llie grten booth. This group of figu: 
made an iQt«re5ting addition to liie scenery, when 
back to the temple, and often attracted our atleutioo- wl 
we were engaged in conversatjon. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Thk company were not soon weary of ailmiring the rw- 
tic buililing, which He«iiieJ raised oa if by the stroke of \ 
ma^oian's wand, so rapidly had it sprung up, Tliejr wvre 
dehghted to find that tJieir pleasure was to he prolonged by 
drinking tea in the tenijile. 

While we were at tea Mr. Stanloy, wldressing htmsrlf to 
me, said, " t have always forgotten to nsk you, CharU-s, if 
your high expectutioiis of pleaiiure frota the aociuty in Lud- 
don had quite answered t" 

" I was entertained, and I was disappointed." replied I- 
" I alwnys fouud the pli<asure of the moment not heighten- 
ed, but efliioed by the succueding momenL The ever rest- 
less, rolling tide of now inlvlligoncit at onoe gratifle<l atni 
wcited the piuaion for novelty, wbioh I found to be /« ^raurf 




poUmm qvi manffe Itt jtttiU. Itiis saccennve abundance 
of frenh supply givM an ephemeral important to eveiy 
tliiii|r, and a laitting importan<^« to nothing. We skiiu- 
muil cvi-ry t'>i>ic, hut dived into noue. Much de- 
Rultory titik, but Utile ditCDRiioD. Tlie CombatanlH skir- 
miHliul liko mcD wlioHe nmiH are kept bright bj cooBtant 
u*e; who wen- actrtuilomod to a flying %ht, but who 
avdIileJ the fatigue of coming lo cli>Be quartcra. What 
was old, however tnoinciitouN, was rejected as dull, what 
WAS i]«w, however iiisigtii Scant, wa« thought tut^reetilig. 
Events of tlio past veek wore plated witli those beyond the 
flood ; and the very existence of occurrences which oos- 
ttnued to be mailer of dMpJntereat with us in tho oonutiy, 
•errac-d there totally forgotten. 

" I found, too, that the inhabitants of the metropolis bad 
a Rta»diiirl of merit of tlieir own. That knowledge of the 
town was coacluded to be knowledge of tlie world ; that 
hical habits, ivigning phrases, tem|)orary fasbiona, nod an 
ai'<(uniiitance with the sur^ice of mannen, was Btip[>osed 
to be knowledge of mankind. Of counic, be who waa 
ignorant of the topics of the hour, and the anocdotes of m 
few iiioilisfa leaden, was ignorant of human nnture." 

^r John oboorved, tbnt I was nilbor too young to be a 
praUir o/ptui liout, yet he alloweil that the standard of 
oonvi'nwtion was not m> high as it had been in the tinM 
of my father, by whose' reports my youthful ardor had been 
inflamed. He did not indeed suppose that men were le« 
■nlelleolunl now, hut they certainly were lees oolloquially 
intellectual " For this," nd<led he, " twious reasons may 
be assigned. In London man is every day becoming leaa 
of a so<ial, and more of a gregahuos animal. Crowds are 
as little lavoraUe to converaation as to reflection, lie 
finds, therefore, that be may figure in the laoss witli \vm 
expense of nuDd ; nod aa to women, they are put to uo ox- 
13 
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pense at all. They find that by mixing with inyriacis, they 
may carry on the daily intercourse of life, without being 
obliged to bring a single idea to enrich the common stock." 

^ I do not wonder,** said I, ^^ tliat the dull and the uninr 
formed love to shelter their insignificance in a crowd. In 
mingling with the multitude, their deficiencies elude deteo- - 
tion. The vapid and the ignorant are like a bad play ; thej * 
owe the little figure they make to the dress, the sceneij, ^ 
the music, and the company. The noise and the glare take^ 
off all attention from the defects of the work. The spectators 
is amused, and he does not inquire whether it is with thaas 
piece or with the accompaniments. The end is attained^ 
and he is little solicitous about the moans. But an intel — 
lectual woman, like a well written drama, will please atbom^s 
without all the^ aids and adjuncts ; nay, the beauties 
the superior piece, and of the superior woman, will rise 
a more intimate survey. But you were going. Sir Joboy 
assign other causes for the decline and &U of oonvenufr-' 
tion." 

'*One very affecting reason," replied he, "is that tlw 
alarming state of public affliirs fills all men's minds witb 
one momentous object. As every Englishman is a patriot^ 
every patriot is a politician. It is natural that that subject 
should fill every mouth which occupies every heart, and 
that little room should be left for extraneous matter." 

" I should accept this," said I, " as a satisfactory vindica- 
tion, had I heard that the same absorbing cause had thinned 
the public places, or diminished the attraction of the private 
resorts of dissipation." 

** There is a third reason,'* said Sir John. " Polite liter- 
ature has in a good degree given way to experimental phi-' 
losophy. The admirers of science assert, that the last was 
the age of words, and that this is the age of things. A 
more substantial kind of knowledge has partly superseded 
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ttme elpgant Btndies, which have caught nich hold on your 
■fit'ctions.'' 

" I licartil; wish," replied I, " that the new pnreuits nuj 
be fiiuiiil to ninke men winer ; they certaialy have not made 
tboni mora nfrroeable." 

" It w iiffinned," said Mr. Stanley, " that the proraiiing 
pliit<-KO]ihiciil studise have a religious we, and that they 
nalumlly tvnd to elevate the heart to the great Author of 
the univermj." 

" 1 have t>ut one ohjcolion to that aMertion," replied Sir 
Jolin, " naniely. tliat it is not true. Tliia would seem indeed 
to be their direct lendt'ncy, yet experiment, which yOB 
know is the bou! o( [>hiloaophy, has proved the coatrary." 

He then ad<lui'ed some inNtanRes in our own cuuaUy, 
which I forbear to name, that clearly evinced that this wm 
not tliL-ir neonaary consequence ; udding, however, a few 
great tmmrn on Uu' more hi>norabli> side. Hu nvxt adverted 
to (lie liailliea, the Condorcels, the I)'Alembcr1a, and the 
Ijilnniles, as nielancholy proob of the inefBcacy of mero 
adence to make Christians. 

"Far'lie it from me," said Sir John, "to DDdervaltn 
philoM>phical pursuits. Hie modern discoveriw are ex- 
tremely imporlant. e*pm^ially in their application to the por- 
puaoa of iTommon life ; but where these are pursued eicla- 
sively, I r«& not help preferring the sludy of the great 
clamii- authors, those ei<{uinite miuters of life and manaerv, 
with wlioee spirit coiivenuiiioti, twenty or thirty years ago, 
was so richly iinpregniUe<l." 

** I ruiifeiM," Miid I, " (here may be more matter, but there 
ii certainly less mind in the reigning pursuits. The repu- 
talirm of skill, it is true, may be ohttined at a much less ex- 
pense of I ime and intellect. The comparative cheapnesa of 
the anguixition hnlda out the powerful temptation of more 
erodit with hm labor. A nfBcient knowing of botany or 




chemistry to make a figure, is easily obtained, while • 
thorough acquaiotniic^ with the historiaiia, poets, and of*- 
tors of antiquity requires much time, and close application." 

" But," exdaimcd Sir John, ". can the fashionable studiea 
preti.'nd to give the same expansion to the mind, the same 
elevation to the eeutiments, the same enetgy to the feed- 
ings, the same stretoh and compass to the nuderBtanding, 
the same correctneaB to the taste, the same grace and s|Hrit 
to the whole moral and intellectunl man." 

" For my own part," replied I, " so far from saying with 
Hamlet, ' Man delights oot me, nor woman neither,' I ood- 
fess I have little delight in any thing else. As a man, man 
is the creature with whom I have to do, and the varieties in 
his diameter interest me more than all the possible varietieB 
of nioHsea, shells and fosuls. To view this compound crea- 
ture in the complexity of bis actions, as portrayed by the 
band of those iniiiiortnl masters, Tacitus and Plutarch ; to 
view him in the struggle of his passions, as displayed by 
Euripides and Shalspeare ; to contemplate hi in in the blaze 
of his eloquence, by the two rival orators of Greece and 
Etome, is more congenial to my feelings than the ablest dia- 
quisition of which matter was ever the subjeet." Kr John, 
who is a pHs»ion.it«, and rather too exclusive, admirer of 
Hassic lore, warmly declared himself of my opinion. 

"I went to town," replied I, "with a mind eager for in- 
tolleclu»l pleasure. My memory was not quite unfurnished 
with piissagcs which I thought likely to be adverted to, and 
which might serve to embellish conversation, without incur- 
ring tlie clini^ of i>odantry. But though raostof the men 
I conversed with were my equals in eilucation, and my sn- 
pcriors in talent, there seemed little dispoution to promote 
such topics an might bring our nnderstaniliiigs into play. 
Whether it is tliut busiucss, active life, and public debate, 
alisorb Uie miud, and make men consider society rather as 
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• Kene to rest than to ezerciM it, I know not ; oertain it ia 
that ihey brou^t lesa iolo the trearary of coDrerentioa 
than I cijioctod ; not bocauae they were poor, but pruud, or 
idle, mill nxcrTcil thMr taliinta and acquisitions fur hij^hcr 
occasiiHis. The most oimtcnt pome«aors, I often fouml the 
most iH'uurioiu coutrihutore. 

" Sira d» trop^ anid Mr. Stanley, " was tlie &rorite 
maiirn uf an author* whom I am not apt to quote for rales (A 
moral fomluct. Yet ita adoption would bo a nalutary check 
againiit cxiv-m in all our pureuita. If polite learning is uo- 
dt-rvalued l>y ibc mere mau ot scicnne, it is perhaps nver- 
rated by the mero man of Ictten. If it dignifies retirement, 
and exulla society, it is not the great business of life ; it ia 
not the prime fountain of moral excellence." 

" Well, BO much for man," said Sir John, " but, Cbarlee, 
yon hare not told us what you bad to say of voman, iu your 
observations on society." 

" As to woman," replied I, " I declare that I found more 
proponsily to promote subjocta <i tul« and el^^ant spccu* 
lation among some of the superior class of fcmali«, than in 
many c^ my own aei. The more prudent, however, are 
reatraint^ ibniu^ fear of the illiboral sarcasms of men who, 
not conti-ntcsl to suppreas their own focuUicn, ridicule all 
inU'lk'Ctual eiprtion in woman, though cridently arising 
from a moilest desire of improremeDt, and not the vanity of 
bopt-lem rivalry." 

" Cliarlea U always the Paladin ctf th« roadiog ladiea," 
said Sir John. " I do not Avay It," repUoil I, "if they bear 
(heir fn-ulties mi:ekly. Rut I oonfcsn that what is aneer- 
ingly called a Uami-'l lady, i« to me f«r pnfenhlc to a sci- 
ontific one, such as I encountered one evening, who talke>l 
of the fulcrum, and Uia lerer, and th« statera, which sho 

•n«dariotha Great, ki)i( of Fniaaia. 
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took care to tell us was fihe Roman steel-jard, with all the 
sang-froid of philosophical conceit." 

" Scientific men," said Sir John, " are in genend admir- 
able for their simplicity, but in a technical woman, I have 
seldom found a grain of taste or elegance." 

" I own," replied I, " I should greatly prefer a fair com- 
panion who could modestly discriminate between the beau- 
ties of Virgil and Milton, to one who was always dabblio^ 
in chemistry, and who came to dinner with dirty hands from 
the laboratory. And yet I admire chemistry too ; I am now 
only speaking of that knowledge which is desirable in A 
fem<Mle companion ; for knowledge I must have. But arts, 
which are of immense value in manufactures, wpnH make 
my wife's conversation entertaining to me. Discoveries 
which may greatly improve dyeing and bleaching, will add 
little to the delights of one's summer evening's walk, or 
winter fire-side." 

The ladies, Lucilla especially, smiled at my warmth. I 
felt that there was approbation in her smile, and though I 
thought I had said too much already, it encourage me to 
go on. " I repeat, that next to religion, whatever relates to 
human manners, is most attracting to human creatures. To 
turn from conversation to composition. What is it that ex- 
cites so feeble an interest, in perusing that finely written 
poem of the Abbe de Lille, * Les Jardins P It is because 
his garden has no cultivators, no inhabitants, no men and 
women. What confers that powerful charm on the descrip- 
tive parts of Paradise Lost ? A fascination, I will venture 
to afiirm, paramount to all the lovely and migiiificont sce- 
nery which adorns it. Eden itself with all its exquisite 
landscape, would excite a very inferior pleasure di<i it ex- 
hibit only inanimate beauties. Tis the proprietors, 'tis the 
inhabitants, 'tis the live stocky of Eden, which seize u[)on the 
Affections, and twine about the heart The gardens, even 
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of PnrailMe, wouM. be dull without the gATdeoen, TIs 
inenrHl cicflliDcc, 'tin nioril beniit; which coin|tletea the 
charm. Wliiit' ihi* i« wiinling, l:iinisc»pe poetry, though !t 
t<e noil with jik-iwiiK', jt-t the iiilen«t it raiws is old. It 
in Hilniitv-I, hut M.-lilon) quoted. It U-aTCfl nodi'fiaitii i.leaoD 
the ntiad. If gpucrul, it in iuilistinct ; if miitute, terjiou!).*' 

" ll must bo I'oQfessal," wiU Sir John, " that hoiik poeta 
are ajit to forpet that the finest re|ireflciiL'ttioD of nature ia 
only the wcDO, not ibe olijecl ; the canvais not the )>ortniiL 
Vi'v had in.!ei-d soiuo lime ago, so much of this gorgcoui 
•«.'Dc-|>.iinting, aii much Kplenilid poeliial botany, bo luany 
ainuruuH fluwen, and ru niimy vegi-lahle court8hi|is ; lo many 
we<l<teil jiloola ; root* trannformi'd to uj-mphn, and dwelling 
ill erm-rahi paliK'w ; that xomo huw or other, truth and prob- 
ability and nature, and u)an iilippitl out of the picture, though 
it mui>t be nlluwcd thai gi-nius held the peocil." 

"InMaaon's 'Eugliah {Janieu,'" rcplivd I, "AJcander's 
prpti'pta would bare been cold, had ihere been no jieraonift- 
oatirin. Tlic introduction of character dramatizes what cUa 
would have been frigidly didauii<-. Tlioni»on enriches his 
Inndscnpe with hen- and iberv a figure, drawn wilh more 
oOTTecttten than warmlh, wilh more nnturo than spirit, and 
ex:ilta it I'verywhere hy nxind nlluMon nnO ri.'ligious refcr- 
pnii>. Till- MH-m-rynf t'owper m ]H-r|i(.-tuidly animali-il wilh 
itk<'t('h<-t of c!i;tra.::i'r. enlicem-'l witli portruitit from real 
Hff, mid the ixhibilion of huimtn manners and puasions. 
Iliii m<wt eiijuiHJie deimriplions owv tlieir viriilneM to moral 
illu!itnitiiiD. I^iynliy. Ii)M>rty, putriotiHm, charily, piety, be 
nuvol.-nm;, ct-i-ry giiniTiu* fu'-lin j, crery p^lowin^ aenlimeiit, 
t-vvTj enn-iMin^ jm-mi in, xi^'W* out of hi* di-ncriplive powers. 
His iiMtiiT Hlw:iy< Imrtti iiil.> mind. lli« shrubbery, his 
fur»«i, hi* flowur-^r<li>n, nil pro lufc 

Fruits wortbf of Paradise, 
uid le»] to iinroortNlitjr." 
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Mr. Stanley said, adverting again to the snbject of 
yersatiou, it was an amusement to him to obsenre what ii 
pression the first introduction to general society made on 
mind conversant with books, but to whom the world was ii 
a manner new. 

"I believe," said Sir John, "that an overflowing 
merce, and the excessive opulence it has introduced, thoogK^ 
favorable to all the splendors of art and mechanic ingenoi^i^ 
yet have lowered the standard of taste, and debilitated 
mental energies. They are advantageous to luxury, 
£ata] to intellect. It has added to the brilliancy of 
drawing-room itself, but deducted from that of the inhnt^ 
itant It has given perfection to our mirrors, our candelaH 
bras, our gilding, our inlaying, and our sculpture, but it hmae 
communicated a torpor to the imagination, and enervata«f 
our intellectual vigor.** 

** In one way," said Mr. Stanley, smiling, " luxury hms 
been favorable to literature. From the unparalleled splen- 
dor of our printing, paper, engraving, illuminating and bind- 
ing, luxury lias caused more books to be purchased, while 
from the growth of time-absorbing dissipation, it causes 
fewer to be read. I believe we were much more familiar 
with our native poets in their former plain garb than sinoe 
they have been attired in the gorgeous dress which now 
decorates our shelves." 

" Poetry," replied Mr. Stanley, " has of late too much 
degenerated into personal satire, persiflage, and caricature 
among one cla^ss of writers, while among another it has ex- 
hibited the vagrancies of genius without the inspiration, the 
exuberance of fancy without the curb of judgment, and the 
eccentricities of invention without the restrictions of taste. 
The image has been strained, while the verse has been 
slackened. We have had pleonasm without fullness, and 
facility without force. Redundancy has been mistaken for 
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pleDitiide^ fliraaiiteai for ease, and distortioQ for energy. An 
orer de«ir« of being natunt has made the poet feeble, and 
tlie ra^ for being simple hu sotnetimea made bim silly. 
TIk- KiiHibility ii sickly, and the elevation vertiginous." 

" To Cowper," Hai<l Sir Jolin, " maater of melody as he ia, 
the niiBcliii-f is piirtly attributable. Such an original must 
tiatnrally hare a hen) of iniitatora. If they can not attain 
to hit exceliencee, his faults are alwaya attaiDatle. The re- 
aembUnoe betwL>en the master and the scholar is fonnd 
chiefly in bis dt'feclo. The determined imitator of an easy 
writer beoomes inmpid ; of a sublime one, abaunl. Cow- 
pet's ease ap|>eHred hii most imitable charm, but ease ag- 
graded in insipidity, nis occaaiunal ncgltgencea, his disci- 
ples ado[>t«d uiiifunnly. In Cowper, there might sometimes 
be oareli-Mincta in the verne, but thi' verao itself whs suxlAined 
by the vij^r of iho senlimi-nt. The imitator forgot tliat his 
slrentflh lay io the tbought; that his buoyant spirit always 
sujiported itnelf; tliat tlie figure, though amplified, was never 
diHlorteil ; the image, lliough bold, was never incongruous ; 
and the illustratiuu, though new, was never false. 

"Tlie evil, hi>wevcr," cmtinued Sir John, " seems to bo 
correrling itself. The real gi-niu^ whiuh ciistH in sereral 
of tilts whimsical ichuol, I trust, will at length Icail them to 
prune their eicreivencea, and rcfitrm tlicir youthful ccoea- 
trii-itieH. Tlivir good scnau will teach that the surest road 
to liuiie is to couilesocnd to ti«ad in the luminous track of 
their great pH'cursors in the art They will see that devia- 
tion M not alwnvs improvi-ment ; that whoever wants to be 
better than naiure will inrullibly be worse; that truth in 
lasl<< is as obvioat oh in moralx, and as certain as in math- 
ematics. In other ijuartcrH, lH>tli the classic am) ihi' fiothtc 
muse are emulously soaring, and I hail the restorntiuu of 
genuine poetry and pure taste." 

" I must not," aaid I, " loquKions as I have already been, 
13* 
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dismiss the subject of conversation \ntbont remarkiii^ that 
I found there was one topic which seemed as uniformlj 
avoided by common consent as if it had been banished hj 
the interdict of absolute authority, and that some forfeiture, 
or at least dishonor and disgrace, were to follow it on con* 
viction — I mean religion." 

" Surely, Charles," said Sir John, " you would not ooo- 
vert general conversation into a divinity school, and friendly 
societies into debating clubs." 

** Far from it," replied I, " nor do I desire that ladies and 
gentlemen over their tea and coffee should reliearse their 
articles of faith, or fill the intervals of carving and eating 
with introducing dogmas, or discussing controversies. I do 
not wish to erect the social table, which was meant for in- 
nocent relaxation, into an arena for theological combatnnts. 
I only wish, as people live so much together, that if, when 
out of the multitude of topics which arise in conversation, 
an unlucky wight happens to start a seiious thought, I could 
see a cordial recognition of its importimce ; I wish I could 
see a disposition to pursue it, instead of a chilling silenoe 
which obliges him to draw in as if he had dropped some- 
thing dangerous to the state, or inimical to the general 
cheerfulness, or derogatory to his own understanding. I 
only desire that as, without any effort on the part of the 
speaker, but merely from the overflowing fullness of a mind 
habitually oc(mpied with one leading concern, we easily 
perceive that one of the company is a lawyer, another a 
solJier, a third a physician, I only wjsh that we could oftener 
discover from the same plenitude, so har<l to conceal where 
it exists, that we were in a company of Christians." 

"We must not expect in our day,** said Mr. Stanley, "to 
see revive that animating picture of the prevalence of re- 
ligious intercourse given by the prophet: *Theri they that 
feared the Lord, spake often one to another.' And yet ove 
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eta not but rvgret that, in wiect aodctj, men well informed 
M ne know, well principled u w« hope, having one cM>n}- 
moii piTiion of biiuj to fill, bnrin^ one common fuiili, one 
cuiiimon FatluT, one c-oTiimon journuy t<i perfonn, one com- 
Bii<n IcnniiiatiOTi to tliat jounief , iind one uomraon oljcct in 
Tiew lieyon'l it, shoulil, wliun logetlier, be bo unifHIing lo 
advi-rt ocrniiionalty to tbonc gnat points which doubtlen 
ofion occupy thorn fn aeeret ; that tlu-y Rhuuld on the con- 
trary nilopt a Hort of invcrlei) hypocrisy, and wi.«h lo appear 
wonw than lliey really are ; that they should be so bucV 
ward to ji^ve or to gain information, to lend or to borrow 
l^his, in a matter in whi<-h they ore all e(]ually interwtod : 
which can not be the case in any other possible subject." 

" In all human concemii,'' said I, " we find that those dia- 
poMiiona, tocles, and affections »liii-h arc broiijfht into exer- 
cise, flourish, while others are smolhored by ci^ricenJnienl." 
"It is certain," replied Mr, Stanley, "thnt knowledge 
which is never brought forward in apt to decline. Some 
feelin<r» require to lie excited in order to know if they exist 
In Khort, topiM of ever}' kind which are kept lotiiUy out of 
aijriil make a fainter impnwion on the uiind flinu such as 
■re occasionally in(ro.luce<]. Coiniiiuni>-atioii is a great 
Btrengtheiier of any principle. Feeling*, as welt aa ideas, 
are nflen eliciteil by coUiuon. TtiougUts thnt aT« nerer to 
be j>ro luivd, in timt' seldom pre^'Ul themsclve*, while mu- 
tual inU>rchang«> alm>i«t create* as well rb cultivnles them. 
Anil as to the social affeclion^'l nm [icrsuadcd that men 
wimld love each otluT more corliittly ; goo>i-will and kind- 
ness would be inronceiT.-ibly promoted, w«re they in the 
habit of maintwning that sort of intercourse which would 
kei'p up a mutual regird ftr their eternal inlereRt% and lead 
them more to connder e«ch other as ranJi>Ules for the same 
iminurtairty thruugli the same common hojie.** 

Just ns he harl ceased to upvtk, we heard a warbling of 
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female voices, which came softened to us by distance ano*- 
the undulation of the air. The little band uniler the oalM^ 
had finished their cheerful repast, and arranged themselves ^ 
in the same regular procession in which they had arrived <^ 
They stood still at a respectful distance from the temple 
and in their artless manner sung Addison's beautiful 
of the twenty-third psalm, which the Miss Astona 
taught them, because it was a favorite with their mother. 

Here the setting sun reminded us to retreat to the h 
Before wo quitte<l the temple, however, Sir Creorge 
ventured modestly to intimate a wish, that if it pleased th< 
Almighty to spare our lives, the same party should e 
always to celebrate tliis anniversary in the Temple 
Friendship, which shotdd be finished on a lai^r scale, anc 





rendered less unworthy to rccxavo such guests. The ladi« 
smiled assentingly. Phoebe applauded rapturously. S 
John Bidfield and I warmly approved the proposal. Mk:^ 
Stanley said' it could not but meet with his cordial concur- 
rence, ^as it would involve the assurance of an annual vittt 
from his valued friends. 

As we walked into the house. Lady Aston, who held by 
my arm, in answer to the satisfaction I expressed at the 
day I had passed, said, we owe what Httle wo are and do, 
under Providence, to Mr. Stanley. You will admire his 
discriminating mind, when I tell you that he recommends 
these little exhibitions for my daughters far more than to 
his own. lie says that they, being naturally cheerful and 
habitually active, require not the incentive of company to 
encourage thenr. But that for my poor timid inactive girls, 
the support and animating presence of a few chosen friends 
just give them that degree of life and spirit which serves 
to warm their hearts, and keep their minds in motion.** 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

MiM Spabkzs came to sp(.-ad the neit day according to 
b«T 8|>fM>in(rofnt. Mr. Flam, who called accidcntall;, sbud 
to diuntr. BIr, auil Mrs. Carlton had been previoiuly in- 
viteil. Afti-T diiitier the convt^rxation chanced to torn npon 
domestic econoniT, a qtulKy which Miaa Sparkos [vofewed 
to huld in the moHt Kovercign contempt. 

After some remark of Mrs. Stanley, in favor of the bouae- 
bold virtues, Mr. Carlton anid, ** Mr. Addiaon in the Spect»- 
tiir, and Dr. Johnson in the Rambler, have each given us a 
lively picture of a vulgar, ungentlewoman~like, illi[«ral« 
hounewife. The notable woman of the one suffocated her 
gaatU at night with drying herba in their chamber, atM) 
tonnentoil them all day with plans of econotny, and lectun-s 
on iiiaDagemcnt. The economist of the other ruiiit^ her 
busbnod by bar parnmonioas extravagance, if I may be al- 
lowed lo couple contradictions; by her tent-stich hangings 
for which she bad no walla, and her embniiilcry for which 
she had no use. The poor man pathelically lumentM her 
detestable catalogues of made wines, which hurt his furtuiie 
by their profiision, ami bis hcaltli by not being ulloweil to 
drink them till they were sour. Botli ladiot are painted aa 
domestic tyrants, whose husbands had no p>-ace, and whoM 
children bad no education." 

" Tlioite coarse housewives," said Sir John, " were exhib- 
ited as vamin^t. It was resorrod for the pen of Kiclianl- . 
•on to eiliibit rxam/iUs. This author, with deciicr and 
juster view:! of human n.-itiire, a truer tasle for tbi- i-rojirie- 
ties of female cbnmct«r, and a more exact intuition into real 
life than any other writer of fabulous narrative, baa given 
Id bis heroines esempliSn^ions of elegantly cultivated 
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minds, combined with tlic sober virtues of domestic econ- 
omy. In no other writer of fictitious adventun*s hju* the 
triumph of reli^on and reason over the passions, and the 
now almost exploded doctrines of filial obedience, and the 
household virtues, their natural concomitants^ been so suc- 
cessfully blended. Whether the works of this most original, 
but by no means faultless writer, were cause or effect, I 
know not ; whether these well-ima^ned examples induced 
the ladies of that day * to study household good ;' or whether 
the then existing ladies, by their acknowledged attention to 
feminine concerns, furnished Richardson with living models, 
I can not determine. Certjiin it is, that the novel-writers of 
the subsequent period have, in general, been as little dis- 
posed to represent these qualities as forming an indispensa- 
ble part of the female character, as tiie cotemporary young"" 
ladies themselves have been to supply them with pattema.^ 
I a little fear that the predominance of this sort of readings 
has contributed its full share to bring snch qualitiea inU» 
contempt" 

Miss Sparkes characteristically observed, that ^ the mean^ 
est understanding and most vulgar education were compe* 
tent to form such a wife as the generality of men preferred. 
That a man of talents, dreading a rival, always took care to 
secure himself by marrying a fool." 

'* Always excepting the present company, madam, I pre- 
sume," said Mr. Stanley, laughing. " But pardon me, if I 
differ from you. That many men are sensmil in their ap- 
petites, and low in their relish of intellectual pleasures, I 
confess. That many others, who are neither sensual, nor 
of mean attainments, prefer women whose ignorance will 
favor their indolent habits, and whom it requires no exer- 
tion of mind to entertain, I allow also. But permH me to 
say, that men of the most cultivated minds, and who ad- 
*nire talents in a woman, are still of opinion that domestk 




talentji ran never be dia|>eniioil nitli : .in'l I Intnlly disticDt 
frriiii V'lU in iliinkini; tliAt the'io quiilition infer the nbsenr« 
of Jij^'livr .-ilt-iiiiiiienlA, iiii>l ai-<.'e»<iirilv iiii[<ly n Koriliil or a 

" Any ortlinnry art, nfti<r it \s oni.'e iliscorereil, mny be 
[trnciicfd Iiy r ver}' corunion unilcretniKliiig. Id tbU, as in 
vvi-n- tliiiij: else, tin- kiiiil smngi-tii.'iitn of Provideiii-o are 
vi»iM.'. beeaiiM', m f'le ciTiiTiinii nrte i-mi-loy the masn of 
iimrikiiiii, tlii'i odiilil iii>t Iw univcmnllT enrrii-d un, if they 
were nut of i>:iHy nnil i-he:i)i ;il-]tiii:ne[it. N<)W, cooki'ry ii 
oii«<<r'tliew artA.niid 1 lyixt with you, miulam, in ihinkii:^ 
llint II incnii uiiderHlaiuliiijf ainl a vul;^ir cilumtioD ouffii-e 
to niaki' n f^>'>•I r-Hik. Itut ,i <-ook ur hnutc-ke«por, and a 
liwiy ((U ilifi<-<l to wield n conxidcRiI'le eHtiibMohrnent, are tiro 
Very iliiriMviit thnracter*. To prepnin a dinner, anil to ron- 
dui't a pi-a( fiunily, require tnlentfl of a Tory different size : 
and one reoMin why I would never ehoone to inarry a wo- 
niiiii i(rni>rant of doineMic iiffiiire in, that obc wlio waiitx, or 
Rhe Willi de"|.i*« ihin knowleil^', niuat [hxb'-s* thnt previoui 
liwl jiid^tnent whirh, nit it )>reveiite<) her from seeioi; this 
part of her duty, wnul.J lie likely to opem^e on nther ocea- 
diiKf*," "I entirely ii^jree with Mr, Stmley." said Mr.Oarl- 
l«n. " In K<'n<-ral [ Iwik u(Hin iheci>ntem)itor tliefulSllnient 
ttf ih>-N> diitiex a-i [ireliy n-rtiiin inilicntinni of the turn of 
mind fri'tn whii-h the one or tlie otlior proi-ecK I all<>w, 
hi)Wi-ver, that wHk llda knowIeil<rii a Lndy mny unhappily 
liave overlouki'd more ini[>oriaiit airqui sit ions ; Imt tnilhout 
it I iiiu't .-ver rontiider tiii' fomrtlQ elinraiter *a defectira in 
the t<-ttur>-, liowi'vtjr it nmy Iw embroidered and Kpangled 
on tlie Hurfnce." 

Sir JiJin Bctli.-ld iletdanhi, that lhoiii;h he hal not ibnt 
natural antipathy to a wll, wliieti itomo men li:ivi> ; yt un- 
liM the wiblnciM of a wit was turned like ihc wildnesa of 
otber nniaula, by domeatic babila, ho bim»elf would not 
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chooBe to venture ou one. Tie a<.ld(*d, that he should pa} 
a bad compliment to Lady Belfield, who had so niuc 
higher claims to his esteem, if he were to allege that thcs 
habits were the determining cause of his choice, yet had 
seen no such tendencies in her character, he ahould hav 
suspected her power of making him as happy aa she had 
done. 

^* I confess with shame," said Mr. Carlton, ^ that one €i 
the first things that touched mo with any sense of my wife^^ 
merit, was the admirable good sense she discovered in th» 
direction of my family. Even at the time that I had moet= 
reason to blush at my own conduct, she never gave m» 
cause to blush for hers. The praises constantly bestowed 
on her elegant, yet prudent, arrangement, by my Menda, 
flattered my vanity, and raised her in my opinion, thouglm 
they did not lead me to do her full justice." 

The two ladies who were thus agreeably flattered, looked 
modestly grateful. Mr. Stanley said, "" I was going to en- 
deavor at removing Miss Sparke's prejudices, by observing 
how much this domestic turn brings the understanding into 
action. The operation of good sense is requisite in making 
the necessary calculations for a great family, in a hundred 
ways. (fOod sense is required to teach that a perpetually 
recurring small exj^ense is more to be avoided than an inci- 
dental great one, while it shows that petty savings can not 
retrieve an injured estate. Tlie story told by Johnson, of a 
lady, who, while ruining her fortune by excessive splendor 
and expense, yet refused to let a two shilling mango be cut 
at her Uible, exemplifies exactly my idea. Shabby curtail- 
ments, without repairing the breach which prodigality has 
made, discredit the husband, and bring the reproach of 
meanness on the wife. Retrenchments, to be eflScient, 
must be applied to great objects. Tlie true economist will 
draw in by contracting the outline, by narrovring the bot- 
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torn, lij cutting off with an luwparing IuhhI omtly •aperflni- 
tiea, wbioh iifi«<'t not comfbtt, but clierinh vanity." 

" ' Rctrciii-L tbv Iftzy vermin of thine hall,' wM the wise 
counxel iif th<' prU'lrnl Vonotian to hii tboufrlitltw eon-in- 
law," HiuJ Sir Julin, " and ila wiidom comdHted in its Btrtking 
at one of the most ruinous and prcTailing domestic evils, an 
ovurtooded estAblishmeDt," 

If MiM 8[inrkM had been so long without apeakiog, it 
WM evident by her manner and turn of countenance, that 
rotitempt bnd kept her silent, and that she tboaght th« 
topic under diieuMiioii as unworthy of the support of the 
geiitleniAu on of her own oppooilioiu 

" A discKi't wuiDBD," said Hr. Stanley, " adjosts her ex- 
penMM t<i her revenue*. Every tiling knows its time, and 
every penun hin jilaee. She will live within her incotm^ 
Iw it large or xmall ; if large, she will not be luxurious ; if 
BinHll, aiie will not be nteaa. Proportion aiul propriety are 
among the best seeretn of domestic wisdom ; and tliera is no 
Mury-r tent, both of integrity and Judgment, than a well-pro- 
|iortiune<i eipenditure. 

" Now the point to which I would bring all this ver- 
biage," continued ho, ** ia thia — will a Isaly of a mean 
understanding, or a vulgar education, be likely to practice 
eeoiiomy on tliia large scale f Ami is not lueb economy a 
fii-ld in which a woman of the beat sense miiy honorably 
exen'iao her powen t" 

Misa Sparkea, who was always a stanch opjioacr in moral 
a* well 4S in political deb.ite, because t>he said it was the 
bml side fur the exertion ol' wit and lalenis, comforted her- 
self that though she felt she wna enmiiMelr in the minority, 
yel she always thought that was rather a proof o( Ix-ing 
ri^t than the contrary ; for if it be true, tliat the ^nerality 
are dtber weak or wicked, it follows that the inferior nun>- 
ber ia moat likely to be n<itW. 
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"AVomen,'' said Mr. Carlton, "in their course of acti 
describe a smaller circle than men ; but the perfection otr 
circle consists not in its dimensions but in its correctne 
There may be," added he, carefully turning away his 
from Miss Sparkes, ^ here and there a soaring female, 
looks down with disdain on the party affiun of ' this 
speck called earth ;' who despises order and regularity ; 
dications of a groveling spirit But a sound mind 
directly contrary. The lai^r the capacity, the wider is 
sweep of duties it takes in. A sensible woman loves 
imitate that order which is stamped on the whole creatioi 
of God. All the operations of nature are uniform even ii 
their changes, and regular in their infinite variety. Nay, the 
great Author of Nattupe himself disdains not to be called 
the God of order." 

" I agree with you," said Sir John. ^ A philosophidl 
lady may * read Malebranche, Boyle, and Locke ;' she may 
boast of her intellectual superiority ; she may talk of ab- 
stract and concrete ; of substantial forms and essences; 
complex ideas and mixed modes, of identity and relation ; 
she may decorate all the logic of one sex with all the rhet- 
oric of the other; yet if her affairs are delabre, if htf 
house is disorderly, her servants irregular, her children 
neglected, and her table iil-arranged, she will indicate the 
want of the most valuable faculty of the human mind, a 
sound judgment" 

"It must, however, be confossetl," replied Mr. Stanley, 
^* that such instances are so rare, that the exceptions barely 
BerxQ to establish the rule. I have known twenty women 
mismanage their affairs, through a bad education, through 
Ignorance, especially of arithmetic, that grand deficiency in 
the educjition of women, through a multiplicity of vain ao- 
complishments, through an excess of dissipation, through a 
devotedness to personal embellishments, through an absorp- 
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tinn of tbc whote aonl ia nrnnc, for one who has made bvr 
IiiwImiik] meUpliTNmlly mMerabli-," 

"Whirt mark* llio itiwinctioii," nnid Mr. Carlton, "be. 
iKceii tlw ju'lii'iuuB anil the iiiltrar econoniUt ia ihin ; tbu 
nHrronr-mindeil womau succceils toler^ibl^ in the tilling up, 
but oi-vttr in the outline. She is mode up of detail but den- 
liiule of plan. Petty Jutiea denuiud her whole grasp of 
mind, hihI, after all, the ihiag is incomplete. There is ao 
■nurh buNtle and evident exertion in all ihe dues ! she brings 
into ooinjiaDT a mind exhausted with Iter little efforts 1 
overliowiiig with a Henne of hvT own merits ! looking up to 
her own perfbniuincc m the higfai-at poesible clevHtiou of th« 
human intelliM^ and looking down on the attainments of 
more higlilj gifted women, as so mnny obstructions to their 
iW'fulneM ; always drawing compnriMins to her own ad- 
vantjige, with the cultivateil and the refitted, and concluding 
that beeauw she pomeflees not their elegnnce they must 
nonivarily he defideut in her art. While economists of a- 
higfier strain — 1 draw from living and not absent instances," 
a.ldeil he, looking benignantly round him — ''execute their 
well ordfPMl plan, aa an indispensable duty, but not as a 
superlative merit. They hiivc too much sense to omit it, 
but they have too much taiite to talk of it. It is their bu^i' 
nem, ni)l their boast. Tlie effi-ct is produced, but the hand 
wliii-h Bccoraplisbea it is not mcu. The mechanism is set 
at work, but it ii behind tlic srenes. The beauty is visible, 
the labor is kept out of sight." 

" The misfortnoe is," said Mr. Stanley, " that people aro 
apt to fiincy thai judgment i^ a faculty only to be exercised 
on gren' occaKiouA ; wlc-rens it ia one that every hcur is 
nilling into exiTiL'^. There are certain habits whidi,th<iu<rU 
they appi-nr iufuusidcmble when exainineil ittdiviliiallr, are 
yet of DO small iniportanoe in the ojrgn-gate. ExHctnesa, 
pooettiBlity, aaA otiur aiiiu« nrtoea, contribute more than 
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many are awaro, to promote and to facilitate the exercise (^f 
the higher quiilities. I would not erect them into a magni- 
tude beyond their real size ; as persons are too apt to do 
who are only punctual, and are deficient in the higher 
qualities ; but by the regular establishment of these hatita 
in a family, it is inconceivable to those who have not made 
the experiment, how it saves, how it amplifies time, thtt 
canvas upon which all the virtues must bo wrought. It iB 
incredible how an orderly division of the day gives i^parent 
rapidity to the wings of tame, while a stated devotion of the 
hour to its employment really lengthens life. It lengthens 
it by the traces which sohd occupation leaves behind it: 
while it prevents tediousness by affording, with the suooefr- 
sive change, the charm of novelty, and keeping up an inter- 
est which would fiag, if any one employment were too limg 
pursued. Now all these arrangements of life, these divis- 
ions of time, and these selections and appropriations of the 
• business to the hour, come within the department of the 
lady. And how much will the cares of a man of sense be 
relieved, if he choose a wife who can do all this for him P 

" In how many of my friends' houses," said Mr. Carlton, 
"have I observed the contrary habits produce contrary 
effects ! A young lady bred in total ignorance of family 
management, transplanted fi-om the house of her father, 
where she has learned nothing, to that of her husband, 
where she is expected to know every thing, disappoints a 
prudent man : his affection may continue, but ^is esteem 
will be diminished ; and with his happiness, his attachment 
to home will be proportionably lessened." 

"It is perfectly just," said Sir John, "and this comfort- 
less deficiency has naturally taught men to inveigh against 
that higher kind of knowledge which they suppose, thou^ 
unjustly, to be the cause of ignorance in domestic matters. 
It is not entirely to gratify the animal, as Miss Sparkes 




iiu[^)OMa, that ■ geDtleman Ukes to luiv* Ub table well ap- 
jNiJDle*] ; but becauM hia own dignitj and hia wife's credit 
ni¥ involved iu iL The want of this skill ia one ot the ^rand 
ov\\» of moilem life. From Ikt heirtt* of tht man of ranlc, 
to thf daui/hler of tlu opuitnt tradetman, there U no <me 
qualilif in which young women art to peiuratly defieient <w 
in di/mttlir Monofny. And when I hear learning contended 
fi>r OD 000 hand, and modish accoinpliehmenta on tho other, 
I nlways contend for thia intennodiate, this ratuabia, tliia 
neglected qnnlity, so little insisted on, bo rarely found, and 
•0 indiiipenmblj nooeMaiy." 

" Iteaides," said Mr. Cariton, addrening bim^^lf to Hiis 
S[>arke<, " you ladies are apt to oonaider versatility as a 
mark of gvnius. Slie, therefore, who can do a great thing 
well, ought to do a small one bettor ; for, aa Lord Btcon 
well ofaeerve", he who can not contract his mind as well aa 
dilate it, wants one groat talent in liC?" 

Mim Sparkea, condescending at length to braik a silence 
which she bad muotained with evident oiieasinetn, said, 
"All theee [Joddingemjiloymeota cramp tho genius, degrade 
the intellect, depress the spirits, debase the taite, ami clip 
the wings of imi^nation. And this |>oor, cramped, de- 
gratleil, i>tinteil,depn«<ed, debased crenture is ihc Tory being 
whom men, men of reputed sense too, oinmoiily prefer to 
the mind of large dimensions, soarini; fancy, aii<] nxpiring 

" finagj nation," replied Mr. Stanley, " well directed, is the 
charm of life ; it gilds every object, and embelll-ibps every 
•ccne; but allow mo to say, that where a woman abandons 
herself to the dominion of this vagrant faculty It may lead to 
BOmothiog worxe than a disonlerty table ; and the bu^bani) 
may find that the badness of hi» dinner is not the only ill 
oonaeqnenoe of her nupor-lunary vagariea." 

"TVite enongh," said Mr. Fiam, who had never been 
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known to be so silent, or so attentive ; '^ true enougli, I have 
not he^ird so much sense for a long time. I am sure ^ti» 
sense, because 'tis exactly my own way of thinking. There 
is my Bell now. I have spent seven hundred poundsi, and 
more moucy, for her to learn music and whimwhains, which 
all put together are not worlh sixpence. I would give tliem 
all up to see her make such a tansy pudding as that which 
the widow in the- Spectator helped Sir Roger to at dinner; 
why I don't believe Bell knows whether pie-crust is made 
with butter or cheese ; or whether a venison pastry should 
be baked or builed. I can tell her, that when her husband, 
if she ever gets one, comes in sharp set from hunting, he 
won't like to be put off with a tune instead of a dinner. 
To marry a siui^ing girl, and complain she does not keep 
you a good table, is like eating nightingales, and finding 
fault that they are not good tasted. They sing, but they 
are of no further use — to eat them, instead of hstenincr to 
them, is applying to one sense, the gratification which be- 
longs to another." 

In the course of conversation. Miss Sparkes a little 
shocked the delicate feelings of the ladies, of Lucilla 
especially, by throwing out some expressions of envy at the 
superior aJvanta:res which men possess for distinguishing 
themselves. " Women," she said, '* with talents not inferior 
were allowed no stage for display, while men had such a 
reach for their exertions, such a compass for exercising their 
genius, such a range for obtaining distinction that they were 
at once the objects of her envy for the means tirey possessed^ 
and of her pity for turning them to no better account. 
There were indeed," she added, " a few men who redeemed 
the credit of the rest, and for their sakes she gloried, since 
she could not be of their sex, that she was at least of their 
species." 

" I know, madam," said Mr. Stanley, " your admiration 
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of heroic qoalitiw and manlj virtne* : courage for instnoce. 
Dul lliere are «till aoUer wnyn of exercising coumgc tlion 
«vvu in (he fi<-M of batlle. TIkti- are more pxalteil intMns 
of Hliowing Kpirit ihao l>y Kmliiig or nccoptiiig k I'tinllerii^c. 
To ouoLiiQ a fit of ■icknt'wi may exliiliit iih Inie lii^roisto as 
tn li':i.l an miny. To l-Cir a (iwp affliftioa well ciilU for t» 
liiili cii'Hion of soul Its til Htnrm a town ; and to mt-ct ileiilh 
willi OhriHtian rewlufioa is an act of courage in whicb 
many a wonina lia* lrium|>lie<l, and many a jiliiloaopher, 
ao'l even tome j^roneril-s liave fsilLil." 

I tlioujclit I Ktw in MiM !^|>:i: k >>h'ii eouiitcD-iDi^e a kiml of 
ciril conlotni't, as if bIic wouM be gliul to exohnnge the pa- 
lieiil si(-lcne^ and heroic (lcarb-l>t'd for tlie renowu of vio 
tory nn<I the glory of n batilif ; nri'l I suNpii.-leil tlint she 
eiiviv-l ttie fame of the chnllt^nge, and ihe spirit of the duel, 
moiv tliim thiiM mmtk and passive virtues wliich wo all 
agreed were peculiarly Chri»tbn, ami peculiarly fenunliic. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Is tlif afternoon, when tlio comiiany wew nwomlih'd iu 
(he dniwinf!-room, the convenuitiou tiirtK-d mi vnri-iut mh- 
jii'ts. Mr. Fliun. fi-eling as if Lt- had not sufTii-ii'ntly pro- 
dun-<l himself at dinner, now took rlie l-nd. II.' w^is n^ver 
solii-it"U4 to silow whii> he culled h'n le.-irning, liut wIihd 
Miw S|>firki>]i waii prcwnl, whom it wa-s hii iri-iinil <li-lighi to 
v/ ./uiKH n* lie .•alle.l it. 'Ilien li.- ne>,.T fnil.' ! i« ^nw \,r,.^\ 
liiiilH thfit if ho wru now qd great siud<'nl, it wiv; iint fruin 
igiioranre, but from the pressure of more iiidiK{>cawit)lf avo- 

He flnt rambled into lome dcmdtory remarks o» tlie ah- 
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surJity of the world, and the prepost^rousDOss of mcx I *f*n» 
usii^es, which perverted the ends of education, and eixJilf *?*J 
things which were of least use into most importance. 

"You seem out of humor with Uie world, Mr. Fl< 
said Mr. Stanley. " I hate the world," returned he. ** 
indeed," replied Mr. Stanley, " a scene of much danger, 
cause of nmch evil." 

" I don't value the danger a straw," rejoined Mr. Y[m0^^^ 
" and as to the evil, I hope I have sense enough to a?c:=^ 
tliat : but I hate it for its folly, and despise it for its ina^ ** 
sistency." -^iA. 

" In what particulars, Mr. Flam f ' said Sir John BelfieW ^^,^ 

" In every thing," replied he. " In the first place, don -^^^ 
people educate their daughters entirely for holidays, an^' ^^ge 
then wonder that they are of no use ? Don't they charg^'^^j^ 
them to be modest, and then teach them every thing thai^*^^ ^ 
can make them bold ? Are we not angry tliat they don't^ 
attend to great concerns, after having instructed them 
take the most pains for the least tilings ? There is my Fan, 
now, they tell me she can dance as well as a jKystare mu^ 
troas, but she slouches in her walk like a milkmaid. Now 
as she seldom dances, and is always walkin:;^, would it not 
bo more rational to teach her to do that best which she is 
to do the oftenest ? She sings like a siren, but 'lis only to 
strangers. I, who paid for it, never hear her voice. She is 
always warbling in a distimt room, or in every room where 
there is company ; but if I have the gout and want to be 
amused, she is as dumb as a dormouse." 

** So much for the errors in educating our daughters," 
said Sir John, " now for the sons.* 

" As to our boys," returned Mr. Ram, " don't we odncats 
them in one religion, and then expect them to practice an- 
other ? Don't we cram them with books of heathen phi- 
losophy, and then bid them go and be good Christians. 






Doa't we leaoh ihem to sdmira the heroes and gods of ihs 
olJ poeta, when there is hardlj one hero, and certaioly not 
one f^l, who would not in tkie country hare been tried at 
thi^ <>M Uiuley, if not executed at Tjrburn I And as to the 
god'li^iwvM, if they had been brought before ui on the bench, 
brother Slnnlej, there is Karoely one of them but wo ahoiild 
have ordered to the huuM of correction. The queen of 
(hem, iiid(«d, I abDuld have sent to the ducking-stool for a 
■coll). 

"Then again, don't we tell our nonn when men that thej 
muRt mltnire a monan:hical goTerameut, after crery paina 
have been taken, when they were boys, to fill them with 
raptun* for the ancient rfpublicst" 

" Surely. Mr. Flam," Mud Sir John, " the ancient fonna of 
govemment may be otu'licil with advnntage, were it only to 
allow iM by coninMi the anporior excellence of our own." 

** We might," saiil Mim Sparken, in a aupcroilinus accent, 
"learn ivimc tliini^ fVom them which we mur-h wuit. You 
have bm-n ^peakinii of economy. Tticiw rejiulili'^Hnts whom 
Mr. Flam i« plcww^il to njwak of with so mni'li contempt, he 
must allow, had si>ni<' gooi], clever coniriv.niii'oit to k<vp 
down the taxes, which it would do us no harm to iinilate. 
VIctiHies Wl■^■ mui-h better Imrgains t" them than they nre 
to us. A few tnurel leaves or a sprig of onk was not quite 
so dear as a pensiim." 

" Itnt you will allow, mailam," sui'I Rir John, smiling, 
"(hat a trinniph was a more ei|).-nHiv..-n'WariI than a title C 

Before she h.-nl lime to aniiwer, Mr. Flam said : " l>-t me 
tell you, MiiiM Spnrkes, that as to triumphs, our heroes are 
Mj used to then) at mm, that ihey would laugh at tliem at 
home. Tho^ who obtain triumphs as oflen a> they me<-t 
tlieir enemies, would despise such holiday play among tlieir 
frieDds. We don't to be sure reward them aa your an< ients 
di^ W« don't baoiah tbem, dot put them lo dvatb for 
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Baving their conntiy like your Athemans. Wc don't paj 
them with a trainpcTy wreath like your Romans. We En- 
glisli don't put our conquerors oflf with leaves; we give 
tiiem fruits, as checrfiilly bestowed as they are fah'Iy earned; 
(xod bless them ! I would reduce my table to one dish, 
my hall to one servant, my stable to one saddle-horse, and 
my kennel to one pointer^ rather than abridge the pre- 
servers of old England of a feather.'* 

" Signal exploits, if nationally beneficial," said Sir John, 
'^deserve substantial remuneration; and I am inclined to 
think that public honors arc valuable, not only as rewards 
but incitements. They are as politic as they are just^ 
When Miltiades and his illustrious ten thousand gained their 
immortal \'ictory, would not a Blenheim erected on the pldns 
of Marathon, have stimulated unborn soldiers more than 
the Mttle transitory columns which barely recorded the names 
of the victors ?" 

" What warrior," said Mr. Carlton, " will hereafter visit 
the future palace of Trafalgar without reverence ? A rev- 
erence, the purity of which will be in no degree impaired 
by contemplating such an additional motive to emula- 
tion." 

In answer to some further observations of Miss Sparkes, 
on the superiority of the ancient to British i)atriotism, Mr. 
Flam, whose indignation now provoke*! him to display liis 
whole stock of erudition, eagerly exclain^ed : " Do you call 
that patriotism in your favorite Athenians, to bo so fond of 
raree-shows, as not onlv to devote the money of the state 
to the play-house, but to make it capital to divert a little of 
it to the wants of the gallant soldiers who were fighting 
their battles ? I hate to hear fellows called patriots who 
preferred their diversions to their country." 

Then erecting himself as if he felt the taller for being an 
Englishman, he added — " ^Vhat, Madam Sparkes, would 
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your (iftwln bav« uid to % Patbiotic Fuvd by privabt con* 
tribalion, of pearly hnlf a million, iu die uiiiLtt of heavy 
taxe* and a Wiou« war, volnuUnly nisetl aod clieerfutly 
given to tliu oqihnna, wiJowv, and motlicn of their brave 
country uH^n. wbo full in tbi-ir ilufenM 1 Wore tlie poor 

KoMivnt wbo fougbt uniWr jour Cimoos anU your y I 

GiTffK tbeir nalue^ over m kimlly renKinU'red V Make it 
oiil rbnt ihcy were— show me Bucb a spirit among your ao- 
oii^ntK, Mill I'll tuni n'publit-an to-morrow." 

Miw SjiarkcM baviiig again aniil aometbing wbicb be 
ibou'rlit Iimi<Il-<I to exalt tbc aiiciotit stati?s at (be ezpenHe ot 
OUT own <'ouiitT}', Mr. Flam iudigiianlly replit'ii — " TvH me, 
mailun, ili<I your Athenii, or your Rpartk, or your Rome, 
ever takv in nevi^n tlioasan^I storviLg privsls driven from a 
coaulrt- witb wbicb they were at war ; a country they bad 
reaMn to bate, of a religion llioy detfiated ) Diil they ever 
m-cive tliem, I nay, maintain thvm like genilcmvu, and 
■.vtriMi ilieiii like frieniUI If you ran bring me otie Mich 
insLtncc, I will give up Old England, and turn Gruek, or 
Itoiiutii, iir — any thing but Fn-nchman," 

" I Rbould be inclinnl,** wiid Mr. Stanley, " to Mt ilown 
that iH>bli' diH'l to the accouni of our tiatiunnl rcligioi^ a* 
w«ll m of our mitioniil (p-neriwity." 

Miw S|MU-k.w wiid, - 111 on.' rwiiHyt, however, Mr. Flam 
iiiiitam the Fn>u>!h whom ho i* abuiiing. IK- » very apt 
to triiiiDjJi when- be baa gniiieil ii<i victoiy. If ynu bt-ar 
bi:> ncci'unt of a di^G-ut, you would take it, like tltein, for a 
(-(nii|u<i(t" She a<l>le<l. however, that there were illuMrioua' 
HR-n ill oilier countrltti Ixitule our own, u their Huccemea 
ti-«tifi«l. For her jiart, «be was a diiien uf tbc world, and 
hoiioh'-] here** wherever lli^' were found, in Maoedon, in 
Swe>b-ii, or even in Fraww. 

" Tnie enough," rejoined Hr. Flam, " the ruleni uf other 
oouniriM have gone about and delivered kingdouia aa we 
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are doing ; but there is this difference : they free tbem from 
mild masters, to make them their own slaves ; we neither 
get them for ourselves or our minions, our brothers, or 
cousins, our Jeromes, or Josephs. We raise the weak, they 
pull down tlie prosperous. If we redeem kingdoms, *tis to 
bestow them on their own lawfid kings. If we help this 
nation, 'tis to recall one sovereign from banishment, if we 
assist that, 'tis to deliver him from capti\ity." 

" What a scene for Spain," said Sir John, ** to behold in 
us their own national Quixotism soberly exemplified, and 
rationally realized ! The generous theory of their romantic 
knigh^errant brought into actual practice. The fervor 
without the absurdity ; the sound principle of justice with- 
out tlie extravagance of fancy! Wrongs redressed and 
rights restored, and upon the grandest scjde ! EK^liverance 
wrought, not for imaginary princesses, but for deposed and 
imj)risonod monarchs ! Injuries avenged — ^not the ideal 
injuiies of ridiculous individuals, but the substantial wrongs 
of phmdercd empires I" 

Sir John, who wiis amused with the oddities of Mr. Flam, 
was desirous of still provoking him to talk ; much effort 
indeed was not required to induce him to do what he was 
fond of doing, whenever there was an opportunity of con- 
tra<licting Miss Sparkes. 

" But, Mr. Flam," said Sir John, "you were interrupted 
as you Wgan to enumerate the inconsistencies which you 
said ha<i put you out of love with the world." 

" Wliy, it makes me mad," replied he, " to hear men who 
make the loudest outer}- about the dangers of the state, 
cramming their houses with French governesses, French 
cooks, and PYench valets ; is not this adding flame to the 
fire ? Then I have no patience to see people who pretend 
great zeal for the church, delighted that an Italian singer 
aliould have a larger revenue than the highest of our own 
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biahopa. Such patriots might hare done well enough for 
AlheniMW," wMeil he, looking eiultingly at HL-m Sparkea, 
" but ihejr make tniaenihle Engliiihiiiea. llien I bate to eee 
fellowN who jiay lua«t taxw, uomplaining mont of the liur- 
deo — thoHo who mmt himctit the hardnew of the times, 
■p«ndin<; munejr in ocvdlvw extrnragnnce, and luxury m- 
creating in exact propi)rtion aa moans diminiah. 

" Then I am urk of the conceit of the boys and girls. 
Do hut ohaerre how their vanity imposea on tlieir under- 
stamling, and how namcn dinguiso things. My son would 
•tart, if I were to deiurv him to go to London in the ita/ft 
mach, but lie pull kimtelf into the mail with gtvat roolneaa. 
If I were to Lilk to Fan about living in a tntall hoiur, the 
would not give mo tlie bcariug, whercaa she is quit« wild 
In live in a follafft." 

** I do not quite agree with you, Mr. Flam," said Sir 
John, Huiilinc, "aa to the incon*iitt<-ncy of the world, I rath- 
er lament its dull uniformity. If we may rely on those 
living chroniclox, the newsjkapcrs, all is one foultleiui scene 
of moRotnnitua perfectiiin. \Veri> it otherwise, 1 pn^uine 
thiive frugal pliilid(^>ni would not Jieep a act of phrases 
ready cut and ilriiil, in order to apply them uiiiver<<ally in 
all caae*. For instaniv, is not every public place fniui St. 
Jarnw's to Otnheiti-, or the Cape, inviirinbly rroiedni milh 
bfaulif and /ntkitm .' Is not every public auniinD pn>- 
nouni'e'l tn he rjnUmi t Is not every civic spwvih, every 
pmvinrial hanngut', nraf und appmpriate f And ia not 
«very military eiirji*, from the veteran regiment of n^lnra, 
to the voluntet-r eomiMny of a month's ulaniling, alwiirs du- 
clnroil to be tM tkf ki;/kf*l nVitr n/ dueiplinr f" 

Before tlie comjHuiy went nway, I oU>ervti] tlint Mm. 
Carlton gave LueilU a signifieaiit glance, and both witli- 
drew together. In t^ile of my thorough belief of the in- 
justico and abaardily of my au^cions, a pang dan«d 



throtigh my heart at tli« bare poaaibility tliat Lor<] Stana- 
ton mi^ht be the subject of tliis twcret coiifercnce. I was 
pertct'tly nssureJ, tUnt Mias Stanley would uever aocept 
him, while he retaiued liia present character, but that diar- 
acter tnij^ht bo improved. She bail rejected him for his 
. principles ; if tbcse prineiples were changed, there waa do 
other reasonable ground of objection. He might be re- 
formed. Dare I own, even to myself, (hat I dreaded to hear 
of his ref<>nnation. I hate myself for the thooght. I will, 
said I faintly, cndearor to rejwce if it be so. I folt a con- 
flict in uiy mind, between my principles and my pasnoo, 
that distresse!.! me not a little. My integrity had neyer 
before been so assHilod. At length they returned. I earn- 
CHtly examined their countenhnceH. Both looked cbecrftil, 
and even .luimnlod ; yc?t it was cvidont from the rednew of 
their eyes that they had been weeping. The ci)injMiny im- 
mediately took their leave ; all onr party, as it was a fine 
evening, attended them out to their carringes, except Mins 
Slaiiloy ; she only pressed iho Imud of Mra. Carlton, smiled, 
and looking an if she durst not Inist herself to talk to her, 
withdrew to the bow ;vindow froni whence slie couUl sec 
tiiem depart. I reinoined in the room. As she was wiping 
her eyes to take away the redness, wiiich was a sure way 
to increase it, I ventured to join her, and inquired with an 
earnestness I could not conceal, what had hap|iened to dis- 
tress her, " These are not tears of distress," said she, 
sweetly smilirig. " I am quite ashamed that I have so tittle 
self-conlrol ; hut Mrs. Carlton has givi'U mo so much pleas- 
ure ! I have ciiught Ihe infection of her joy, though my 
fixilish Hyinpalliy looks more like sorrow." Surely, said I, 
indignantly to myself, she will not own Lord Staunton's love 
to my face ) 

All frank and open an Miss Stanley was, I was afraid to 
press her. I had not courage to ask what I longed to know. 




Thnitgh Loril Stniinton's rtiicwei] ail(lre!w« mij^t not give 
them HO miK'b jileiHiire, yet hU reformatioD, I knew, wonlU. 

I now kx>k»l HO i-arni-Hlly imjuMitive at Luuillu, tliat bhe 
aiiiil, " My ]ioor friend w at limt <}uitu Impjiy. I know you 
will njuic- with U!i. Mr. Ciirlton liaa for wine time regu- 
larly n-a-l i)iG lliblu with licr. IIo ooiideac(.-Dda to hear 
h«r, Ru<t to invite her remntka, tilling her, that if he i:i th« 
betlt-r clamir, bhc ia tku better Chrititjun, atu] that tht^ir tu- 
nalAiit-e td the tliiug^ which each unileTBtntidH must be re- 
ciprocal. If lu- ia her t«.-iich«r in human titoratiire, be saya, 
ahe inuKt lie hi» in that which ]■> -livine. lie lina been verjr 
enrnvst tii get his iiiiDd imbni'd with acriptural knowlodge ; 
iHit this isnot all. 

" IjiHt Satunlay he Mid to her, ' Ilearietta, I have but one 
<»m|>laiiil to muke of you; ami it is for a fiiult which I 
alwnya ihoufrht wuulj lie the last I ahuuld ever have U> 
vhtage you wiiU. Il is selfishiii-m.' Hrx. Civltun waa a 
littlu HhiH-l[>-<l, thon^rh the tendenii-ax of lu* mauiuT initi- 
pit^l ht>r aliirm. * Kcnriettn,' rosumcil he, 'you inleud b> 
go to heaven withoul your hu!>t>aiiil! I know you alwnya 
rp(in> to your iln-Hniiii^'-riioia, not ntily fcr your ]irivatc de- 
votions but to reail [trayerR ti> your m;ud«. Wtiat liuvo 
'your nii'n-*frvanl:( dono, what haa your husband dime, that 
thev al)oul.I U- exclu.h-l ; h it not a littlo Kel&Ji, iny 
lli-nripttji,' BiMeJ lie, amiliii;;, * t» confine your leul to the 
(•t'-rnal ha{i]iino!i« of your own aexl ^Vill you allow tue 
and our tuen-MTvanlM to join yflx I To-tnomiw is Sunday, 
we will tlien, if you {iI-.t-m!. iM-gin in the bnll. You aliall 
{HV|i:ir<- what yon would biive nwl; and I will be your 
rhn|il:iin. A niwt unworthy one. Ilenrieltn, I coiifesH; hut 
yon will not only have a cbii]>Uiii ••{ your own making, but 

II OhriMinn ala>i.' * 

" 'Never, my dear Lacilla,* continued Mn. Carlton, 'did 
I know what traa happioeaa waa till that in»menL Uy 
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husband, with all his faults, had always been TemadaMy 
sincere. Indeed, liis aversion to all hypocrisy had made 
him keep back his right feelings and sentiments till he wai 
a8sure<l tliey were well establislied in hia mind. He lias fi>r 
some time b(H>n regular at church, a thing, he said, too 
much taken up as a customary form to be remarkable, and 
which therefore involved not much; but &milj prayer, 
adopted from conviction of its being a duty, rather pledged 
a man to consistent religion. Never, I hope, shall I foiget 
the joy I felt, nor my gratitude to that *^ Being from whom 
all holy desires proceed,** when, with all his fitmily kneeling 
solemnly around him, I heard my once unhappy husband 
with a sober fervor begin : 

*^ * To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesaea^ 
though we have rebelled against him, neither have we 
obeyed the voioe of the Lord our God, to walk in his laws 
which he set Ix'fore us.' 

" He evidently struggled with his own feelings ; but his 
manly mind carried him through with nn admirable mixture 
of dignity and fooling. IIo was so serenely cheerful the 
rest of the evening that 1 folt ho had ubtiined a great vic- 
tory over himself, and his heart was at i^ace within him. 
Prayer with him was not a beginning form, but a consuin* 
mation of his better puq>osos." 

The sweet girl could not forbear weeping again while she 
was giving me this interesting account. I felt as if ^ I had 
never loved her till then. To see her so full of sensibility 
without the slighti^st tincture of romancts so feeling, yet so 
sober-minded, ondjanted me. I could now afford to wish 
heartily for Ijovd Staunton's reformation, because it was not 
likely to interfere with my hoix^s. And now the danger 
was over, I even on<leavored to make myself believe that I 
should have wislicd it in any event, so treacherous will the 
human heart be found by those who watch its motions. 




Aod it proceed! from not watching them that the genenli^ 
are to tittle aoquwnted with the evils which lurk within it. 

BefoTV I had time to czprem half what I felt to the (air 
narratnr tlio j>arty name in. Thoy seemed as much puzzled 
at tlic piioitioD in wliieh they found Lucilla and myself, she 
wi[Hn|{ her eyca, and I standing by in admiration, as I had 
hccn nt her myiterioos interview with Mrs. Carlton. 'Die 
Belfields knew not what to make of it. The mother's looka 
vspKimed 8Mloni*hment and anxiety. The father's eye de- 
manded an exjilinatioii. All thia niute eloquence pntised in 
an iniilJint. Mim Stanley jravo tlivm not time to ioqiiirei 
Site flew to her mother, and eagerly repeated the little tale 
which funiixhoil mutter for grateful joy and improring coo. 
venation tlie rest of the evening. 

Mr. 8tanle)- eijireased a thorough confidence in the nn- 
ocrily of Oarlton. "Tie had alwayN," continued he, "in 
liis wont day* an alihorrence of deceit, and hucIi a dread 
of [•cople ap|>eiuing better than they are, that lie even com* 
■Dondiii that moat aliHurd practice of Dean Swift, who, you 
know, used to perform family prayer* in a garret, for fear 
any one should call in and di*l<«t him in the [■etformance." 
Carlton defended this as an honorable insianL'e of Swill's 
abhom-nce of iiatenintioTi in rt'ligion. I opitofie<l it on the 
more [inibalile (Tfiund of liiH being wihaiiie<l of iL For 
allowing, what however never ran be allnwed, that an ordi- 
nar}- man might have some excuse for the dread of being 
sneered at, as wanting to be tliou^ht righteous overmuch ; 
yet in a rhun-hnmn, in a iligiiil1e>l churchman, family 
prayer woulil bo ex[Hi'te<l an a rustoTwary decency, an indiii- 
peniuilile i^>|ienda;;e to Im Kilu-iliixi, which, lln-ugh it might 
be practiced without piety, could not be ornilteil witiioiit 
disgrace, and which oven a senitlJe iiifrlel, ci>n)>i<lering it 
merely as a profeMonal act, could not sny wss a cu>>tom 
" Hera hnnered Id tha bnach Ihnn th<> obaervnixv.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Onb evening, which Mr. Tjrrel happened to spend with 
us, after Mr. Stanley had performed the ffimily deYodoDSi, 
Mr. Tyrrel siiid to him : " Stanley, I don't much like the 
prayer you read. It seems, hy the great stress it lays on 
holiQess, to imply that a man has something in his own- 
power. You did indeed mention the necessity of faith and 
the power of grace, but there was too much about making 
the life holy as if that were all in all. You seem to be 
putting us so much upon working and doing that you leave 
nothing to do for the Saviour." 

" I wish," replie<l Mr. Stanley, " as I am no deep theo- 
logian, that you had started this objection before Dr. Bar- 
low went away, for I know no man more able or more will- 
ing for serious discussion." 

"No," replied Mr. Tyrrel, " I see clearly by soire things 
he dropped in conversation, as well as by the whole tenor 
of his sermons, that Barlow and I should never aoTee. He 
means well, but knows little. He sees something, but ft^els 
nothing. More argument than unction. Too much rea.'^n- 
ing, and too little religion ; a litile light, and no h<.^t. fie 
seems to mo so to * overload tlie ship with tlutios' tliat it 
will sink by the veiy means he takes to keep it afloat. I 
thank God my own eyes are oj>ene<l, and I at last feel com- 
fortable in my mind." 

" Religious comfort^" said Mr. Stanley, " is a high attain- 
ment Only it is incumbent on every Christian to be as- 
sured that if ho is happy it is on safe groun-ls." 

" I have taken care of that^" replied Mr. Tyrrel. " For 
some years after I had quitted my loose habits, I attended 
occasionally at church, but found no comfort in it, because 
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I perp«iv«d m> mm-h waa to be dtmt mud w much «iu to be 
tacrifietd. But th« gfreat doctrine* of Ciith, £8 opcneij to 
me hf Mr. H — m, havo at last given me peiice, and libertj, 
aail I Tra mytvM vrilhout fioli<ritU(le on tlie mercy so (re«ly 
otTiTi-d in lliii i^pvl. \o luiiitakea or sina of inioe can 
cvLT inaki- iiiv forfvil tlie diviiio favor." 

" Let ua livitr, howcvtr," rupliii] Mr. Stiialcj, " what the 
Bible wya; for t» tliM U the ouly rule bjr which we ahaU 
be jui]>a'<I hereafter, it tnny be pnnloDt to he guiOed bj it 
here, lioil Rajn hj the projthet, ' I will i>ut my Spirit within 
you ;' l>ul hf dm-s this for wjnie imqMy-n-, for ht- «ip in the 
very next worda, * I will cauM you lo walk in my atatutes.' 
And dr fmr lliis aL-mM not {liainly enough inculcate hoU- 
iu-«H, he jroeii on to any, ' And ye ahall krrp my judjirinenlB, 
and dii ihuui.' Sliow me, if you can, a ainirk- promiae 
made to an impenitent, unholy nian." 

" Why," wuil TyrM, "ia mrt the men-y of Go>l promised 
lo the wiirke*! iu e\-ery port of the Bible T 

" It ia," aaid Mr. Stanley ; " but that ia, ' if he foraake bia 

"Tliia fbnilnfM for worka ia, in my opiniun, nothing elae 
but M-tling amiJo iIk* fn-e grace of Ciod." 

"Quite tliu contrary: to far from netting it nsidp, it in 
the way tu Kl'>riry it, for it i« by thni grace alone that we 
■IV cnatiliv] to pi-rfunu ri^rht m'tion:*. Fur myHolf, I ntwayt 
find it difficult lo aUKwor pL-raons, who, in flying to one ex- 
IreuM^, ihiub llii'T omi nut loo much degrade the oppoaite. 
If wt- Kiv: fsitli ilH dui.- promiiivnre, ibc mere moraliat repro- 
Iwte* uur prinoiplua a« if we wcn> depret-iating worka. If 
w<- mai^tfy the l>«auty of holioiiM, ilii^ a'lvocate for exclu- 
N*t> ftiith A(«ui«» ua of bvtiig )(m I'lii'my." 

" For my ..>wn \ytH, 1 am ]K:ntuaded that unqualified trust 
k the only ground of aafL-ty." 

" lie who can uot lie baa indeed told na so. But tniKt in 
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God is hiirulilo dopeiidciice, not presumptuous security. The 
Bible does not say, trust in the Lord and sin on, but ' trust 
in the Lord, and be doing good.' We are elsewh^^ told 
that, *' God workf) in us to will and to do.' There is no get- 
ting over that litde word to do, I suppose you allow tlie 
necessity of prayer." 

" Certainly I do." 

" But there are conditions to our prayers also : ' if I ngud 
iniquity in my heart the Lord will not hear me.' " 

" The Scriptures affirm that we must live on the prom- 
ises." 

"• They are indeed the very aliment of the GliristiaQ life. 
But what are t^e promises ?" 

"^ Free pardon and eternal life to them that are in Ghiirt 
Jesus." 

" True. But who are they that are in Christ Jesus f Hie 
apostle tells us, *tlioy who walk not after the flesh bol 
after the Spirit.' Besides, is not holiness promised as well 
as pardon? * A new heart will I give you, and a new qnrit 
will I put within you." 

'* Surely, Stanley, you abuse the grace of the go^l, by 
pretending that man is saved by his own righteousness." 

" No, no, my dear Tyrrel, it is you who abuse it, by mak- 
ing God's mercy set aside man's duty. Allow me to observe, 
that he who exalts the grace of God with a view to indulge 
himself in any sin, is deceiving no one but himself; and he 
who trusts in Christ, with a view to spare himself the neces- 
sity of watchfulness, humility, and self-denial, that man de- 
pends upon Christ for more than he has promised." 

" Well, Mr. Stanley, it appears to me that you want to 
patch up a convenient accommodating religion, as if Christ 
were to do a little, and we were to do the rest; a sort 
of partnership salvation, and in which man has the larger 
share." 
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"Thii, I fear, a indeed the dangerooe creed of many 
morMiy Chruliuu. No ; God may be uJd to do all, because 
he (riven jwwur fur nil, slren^h for all, grace for all. But 
lliis gnu-o, in a ]iriiici|>li-, a vital eoer^, u life-giving Hpirit 
to <(uicken UH, to make lu abound in tioliiiexH. Hu doca 
nut tnakL- Ium gnce abound, that we innj tecurvly lire in un, 
l>ut that we may huUIuo it, renounue it, live above it." 

** When our flavionr was upon earth, there was oo one 
ijuaUty be «> anifonnly ocHoniended in those who came 
to be hmled by him, as faith." 

** ll is most true. But we do not meet in any of them 
with such n presuinjituous faith as led them to nuih into 
diMBM;!! ou iiurjKMu to silow their confidence in hia power 
of hfoliti); Ihem, neither are we to ' continue in sin that 
graw may abouU'l.' You can not but obeervc, tliat tlie fwth 
of ilu- pemiins you mention was alwap accoHipanied with 
an oaniest duure to gtrt rid of their disease:). And it is 
woith lemiu-king, that to the wtmls, ' thy fiiith has inade 
titw whole,' ia added, 'si'h no dhmy, lest a worse thinircoma 
uutii ihee.' " 

" You can nut {lemuade me that any ncgKvt, or even sin 
of mint', can make void the oovvunnt of Uod." 

" Nolhinjf <;an wt siile the covenant of (!od, which is sure 
ami KteadfuHl. Itut an for hint who \\vt» in the alluwin] prac- 
tict- I'f any sin, it in clear that he has no [tart nor lot in the 
matter. It is clt-ar lluit he is not one of tliOHC whom God 
ban taken into the covenant. Tliat God will k<vp his word 
is iiii>et certain, but itucli n one doen not appear to lie the 
lienuin tu whom that wonl i* ntliitvm«<l. (iuil oh much de- 
sigiHsl tliat you f^houM upply ihe fin'ultii-H, the [luwcr, an<l 
tlw wilt liL' has ^vi-n you, to a lift- of boliii<K», us he mciint 
when be ^ave ytu k-gs, handft, and cyi-s, that you nhuuld walk, 
work, ami sue. Uis graoe is not intended to exclude the 
UN of bis gifts but to perii-ct, exalt, and cnnolde them." 
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^ I can produce a multitade of texts to prove that CSuift 
has done every thing, and of course has left nothing for bm 
to do, but to believe on him." 

** Let us take the general tenor and spirit of ScripturOi and 
neither pack single texts together, detached from the con- 
nection in which they stipd ; nor be'&o unreasonable as to 
squeeze all the doctrines of Christianity out of every singls 
text, which perhaps, was only meant to inculcate one indi- 
yidual principle. How consistently are the great leading 
doctrines of fliith and holiness balanced and reconciled in 
every part of the Bible ! If ever I* have been in danger of 
resting on a mere dead faith, by one of those texts on 
which you exclusively build ; in the very next sentenoe, 
perhaps, I am aroused to active vutue, by some lively ex- 
ample, or absolute command. If again I am ever in dan- 
ger, as you say, of sinking the ship with my proud duties^ 
the next passage calls me to order, by some powerful injunc- 
tion to renounce all confidence in my miserable defcctiviB 
virtues, and to put my whole trust in Christ. By thus aa- 
similating the Creed with the Commandment, the Bible 
becomes its own intei'{)reter, and perfect harmony is the 
result. Allow me also to remark, that this invariable rule 
of exhibiting the doctrines of Scripture in their due pn^r- 
tion, order, and relative connection, is one of the leading 
excellences in the service of our Church. While no doO' 
trine is neglected or undervalued, none is disproportionately 
magnified, at the expv;nse of the others. There is neither 
omission, undue prominence, nor exaggeration. There is 
complete symmetry and correct proportion." 

" I assert that we are free by the gospel from the con- 
den mation of the liiw." 

" But whero do you find that we are free from the obliga- 
tion of obeying it ? For my own part, I do not combine 
the doctrine of grace, to which I most cordially assent, with 
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naj doctrine whieh practicttlly dcnio* tlie voIuMam- agency 
of mui. Nor, in vaj adoption of tlie beliuf of that roluD- 
tary affney, do I, in tlie iemii(<»t ile;,rrve, pn-flunie to abriil|{« 
the i4>vci«i(pity of OikI, I odnjit aaae of tho metiiphyMcal 
■iitiiilliiii, none of tlie iilwmM [ii>.«tie* of any parly, iior do 
1 imitate oitlu-r in the repniliation of tlia ol)u-r, finnlj be- 
lievinjf that hcavea is pvopled witL the humble and the oMi- 
iicit>ntiiHiii out of ert-rr claaa nf real CLriNtiana." 

"Slill I iui>iia that if Ctiriit boadvliTcrad me from lioiWi 
c:m do mc un hiinn." 

** My dear Mr. Trmel, if the ]anff of your country were ■ 
nii}(liiy (p-uenil, and hml dvtivemd the land from aMne pov- 
erful i-n«iuy, wnul'I it sltow yuur m-nsc of llic olOii^liou, or 
TOtir itlloifiaiiro u a Huhji-ct, if you were to join the enemy 
}ie had dvfeab-d ( ]ty aii duinf;, thougti tlie uountry mi^rJit 
Ik' miv)*), you wnuU ruin youtxvlf. Let us not iIkii live in 
CNifeiKTai-y with «n, tlw |>ower of wliich, imlce-l, our Ka- 
dceiuiv ha* brukvn, but both the power and guilt of which 
th<' iThliri^lunl ia Mill at liberty to incur." 

" Stanler, I ri'meinber when you (]iuuf;bt tlie goapcl waa 
nil in all."' 

" I think w) iitrll ; but I am now, aa I waa then, fur a aober 
conHhtteni K'Mj'el, a Olirintianiiy which uiu^t evidence itfutif 
by it* fniirc Th<- Aret woril:' of iht- ainntlt* afiar hi« cm- 
vvr-iiin wi*n-, ' Lord, what wilt thi>u have me lu ihi I' Hlien 
he Kiy*. 'w run that y<' iniiy obtJtin,' he <-ou)d iK-ror mean 
tlint we ■■<>ul<t obtain by Kiltiui; alill, nor would he have 
tHlkol of *hilH>rinj( IN vain,^ if he mvunt liiat we aiiouhl 
n><I l.'dior at xll. We dura not [M^'it in any thiuf; that 
i* wTunfc. <>r n>-^M't any thinj; that iii n|;ht. fnmi an or- 
^•n•■<lU« niitioci ihnt'wi- h:ivf hiicIi an inl<TeKi in t'brist aa will 
ficuw na frotn d<iin|r the one, or itcrMstinif in the ottivr." 

" 1 fuicyyoa thiok that a man's aHlvaiiuti iIi-jiendH on ibe 
nutnh*>r nf ftond artiod* Im can muKfiT tOl^*t]l«r." 
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"No, it is the very spirit of Christianity not to build on 
this or that actual work, but sedulously to strive for that 
temper and those dispositions which are the seminal primn- 
ples of all virtues ; and where the heart struggles and 
prays for the attainment of this state, though the man ahoidd 
be placoil in such circumstances as to be able to do little to 
promote the welfare of mankind, or the glory of Grod, io the 
eyes of the woi'ld ; tliis very liabitual aim and bent of the 
mind, with humble sorrow at its low attainments, is in my 
opinion no slight degree of obedience. 

"But you will allow that the Scriptures affirm that 
Christ is not only a sacrifice but a refuge, a consolation, a 
rest" 

" Blessed be God, he is indeed all these. But he is a 
consolation only to' tlie heavy laden, a refuge to those alone 
who forsake sin. The rest he promises, is not a rest from 
labor but from evil. It is a rest from the drudgery of the 
world, but not from the service of God. It is not inactive 
ity, but quietness of spirit ; not sloth, but peace. He draws 
men indeed from slavery to freedom, but not a freedom to 
do evil, or to do uotliiug. He makes liis service easy, but 
not by lowering the rule of duty, not by adapting his com- 
mands to the corrupt inclinations of our nature. He com- 
municutes his grace, gives fresh and higher motives to 
obedience, and imparts peace and comfort, not by any 
abatement in his demands, but by this infusion of his own 
grace, and this communication of his own Spirit." 

'* You are a strange fellow. According to you, we can 
neither he saved by good works, nor without them." 

" Come, Mr. Tyrrel, you are nearer tlie truth than you 
intended. We can not be saved by tli<J merit of our good 
works, without setting at naught the merits and death of 
Christ ; and we cim not be saved without them, unless we 
set at naught God's holiness, and make him a favorer of 
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■in. Now to this the doctrine <rf tbe alonomenl, properly 
uii()<-ntooi), M mont cvimpletelj hostile. Tbnt tbin doctrino 
farort sin, is one of the blue chnrg^n which worMIj men 
brim; a^ruunt vit«1 Chrimiuiity, becHow thej: do not under- 
itADil the principle, nor inquire into the ^nnda, on which 
it is wlupted." 

" Still, I think you limit the grace of God, as if people 
muHt bo veiy good first, in order to deserve it, ind then he 
wilt oome and add his grace to their goodness. Whereas 
grace has been ino«t conspicuous in the most notorioua 

" I allow that tlie grace of God has never manilcfllad it- 
self inure gloriously than in the convenion of notorious 
riuners. Hut it is worth rcmarlnng, that nil such, with St. 
I*Hul at their b(>:i<t, liiire ever after been eminently more 
afraid than other men of blling again into sin; ttiey have 
prayed with the greater eaniestnPM to he delivered from 
lite {lOWtT of it, and have continued to lament most deeply 
the n-raaining cormption of their hcartti.'' 

In tbe couno of the convcrnation Mr. Tyrrol said, " ho 
ahnuld be inclineil to entertain doubts of ibnt man's state 
who diukl not give an accurate aciKiiint of the time, nnd 
the manner, in whi<-h he waa first awakciie>l, and who had 
ha<l no sensible manifextations of the divine fnvor." 

" 1 helii-vp,'' rt- [•lii.-d Mr. Stanley, " that my uotiuna of tho 
evidenre nf lieing in the favor of (iod iliffcr iiialerinlly from 
y(rtin>. If a man f<vl in himself a hatnil of all sin, without 
it|>aring hia favorite corruption ; if he n-st for nalvalioD on 
till- proniiite of the gi.iii[>el alone ; if he maintain in hia 
miml such a myof of tbe no;imei« uid immcasuralile im- 
jNirtance nf eternd thingM, as sli.ill ■■nabti- him to u*>' leni- 
jioral things with moiloralion, ami antii-ijiate their end 
withoot dismay ; if he delight in the worship of <<'mI, la 
■wJooa for hia serricA, making JUa glory the end and aim 
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of all liis actions ; if he labor to fulfill his allotted datiei 
ooDfR'ieutiously ; if he love his fellow-creatures as the chil- 
dren of the same common Father, and partakers of the 
same common hope ; if he feel the same compassion for 
the immortal interests, as for the worldly distresses of the 
unfortunate ; forgiving others, as he hopes to be forgiven ; if 
he endeavor according to his measure and ability, to dimin- 
ish the vice and misery with which the world abounds, thai 
man has a solid ground of peace and hope, though he may 
not have those sensible evidences which afford triumph and 
exultation. In the mean while, the man of a heated imagi- 
nation, who boasts of mysterious communications within, is 
perhaps exhibiting outwardly unfavorable marks of his 
real stiito, and holding out by his low practice discourage- 
ments unfriendly to that religion of which he professes him- 
self a shining instance. 

** The sober Christian is as fully convinced that only he 
who made the heart can renew it, as the enthusiast. He is 
as fully persuaded that his natund dispositions can not be 
changed, nor his affections purified but by the agency of 
the divine Spirit, as the fanatic. And though he presume 
not to limit omnipotence to a sudden or a gradual change, 
yet he does not think it necessary to ascertain the day, and 
the hour, and the moment, contented to be assured that 
whereas he was once blind he now sees. If he does not pre- 
sume in his own case to fix the chronology of convention^ he 
is not L'ss certain as to its t:*ffe«ts. If lie cau not enumerate 
dates, and recapitulate feelings, he can and does produce 
«iu:li o\ i<liM]co of his iinprovem«'nt, as virtuous habits, a de- 
vout t«':iipc»r, an humble ainl charitable spirit,, repentance 
toward G<)1, and taitli in our Lord Jesus Christ; and this 
gives an evidence loss o(iuivocal, as existing more in the 
heart than on the lips, and more in the life tlian in the 
liscoui'se. Surely, if a plant be flourishing, the branches 
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grern, utd the fhdt &ir and abaadaiit, ve maj ventnre 
to ]>ronuunco tlicxc to ho in'licntioiiH of health and yit^T, 
tlii>u;;h wc I'ati not ait^rtain th moment when the »ecd 
w«« wwn, or thu miinner in whif-)i it 8]ininjj up," 

Sir John, irho h:ij Lecu an attcutive lintt-ncr, but had 
not }'ct s|>ok<.'n n tronl, now sai<), imiting^, " Mr. Stanley, 
you ptccr moot hii]!])!!;* between the two extrcmeA. Hiia 
eicIuHivo ciy of gRiee in one party of reliirionieta, which 
dnvefl the upjioMJie side into na uiireaHonable a elamor 
ai^in.it it, it'iniiiilit me t>( the Quc-en of Louin Quatone, 
^\nien the JesuiK who wew of the conrt-pariy, made an 
violont an oulorv flfpiin.tl the JuKenisIa, fi>r no reason bat 
bceuu!<e they lutal more piety tlinn thcmseivcn, her majmrty 
«ai> xo fitirful of bcinf; thought to fiiTor (he 0|>i<n>KBe<l nde, 
that in the cxi-ess of )ier j)arty lea), Hhe vehemently ei- 
rJiiiiiic<l, ' < 'h, flo u|ion grac* ! fie upon grace !' " 

" I'ortj- viok-tioe," i^iiitinued Mr, Stanley, " thinks it can 
never Feotile far enough from the nde it oppoocH," 

" IJnl liow then," repliii] Mr. Tyrrcl, " ia our religion to 
bo known, except by our making a pmreft!>ii>n of tnitha 
which the irrcliiriouH arc t-iihcr ignorant of, or oppose f" 

" There L%" njnined Mr. StnnlcJ, " as I have alrvady oli- 
•ervcil, a more infidlihle criterion. It is best known by the 
eflei-tA it produces on the heart and on the temper. A n^ 
ligiou which cmuiistt in opinions only, will not ndvaoce us 
in I'MT progn.-M to heaven : it is njit to inHate the minil «ith 
the pri'lc of diNputalion ; sud victory )■' so eomnioiily the 
objc-t of ilhaU; lliat etemiry sli-irs out of hi;:ht. The two 
ciiT>Utiid fxiint)' of our n'ti^jion, jn-iificaiion and sancliflca- 
tiiin, are, if I may In- allowinl iho term, corn'hitivcs ; ihey 
imply a rv-ipAH-ut n-htinn, nor do I call that Htsili- l'hri>i- 
tianity, in which either is sopanilely and eidusiwly main- 
tained. The union of these mnnifoits (he dominion of 
ri'ligion In tlw heart, by increasing its humility, by purify- 
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iog its affections, by BettJng it abovB the ooataminatim of 
the maxims and habits of the world, hj detaching it from 
the vanitioH of time, and elevating it to a deure for tho 
riches of eternity," 

"All the exhortations to duties," returned Mr. lyrrel, 
" with which so many sermons aboutvl, are only an infnnge- 
meat on the hberty of a Christian. A true belierer know* 
of DO duty but faith, no rule bat love." 

"Love is indeed," said Mr. Stanley, " the fountain and 
principle of all practical virtue. But love itself Tequirea 
Bome regulations to direct its exertion ; some law to guide 
its motiona; some rule to prevent its abemttions ; Bome 
guard to hinder that which is vigorous from becoming ec- 
centric. With such a regulation, such a law, such a guard, 
the itivino ethics of tho gospol have furnished us. Hie 
word of God is ns much our rule, as his Spirit is our gnide, 
or his Son our ' way,' This unerring rule alone secures 
Christian liberty from disorder, from danger, from irreg;ti' 
larity, from exci^ss. Coiifonllily to the pri'cepta of the Bo- 
deomer is tlie most infallible proof of having an interest in 
his dcalh." 

We afterward insensibly slid into other subjects, when 
Mr. Tyrrel, like n combatant who thought himself victori- 
ous, seemed inclined to return to the charge. The love of 
money ha\-ing Im'n mentionod by Sir John with extreme 
severity, Mr. Tyrrel seemed to toiisider it as a venial fiul- 
Ing, and s.tid tliiit both avarice and charity might be con- 
st! tutionnt. 

"They mny he so," said Mr, Stanley, "but Christianity, 
sir, hiis 11 ciiiisli till ion of its own ; u superinduced cousUtu- 
tion, A reiil Clnistian ' contem not witb Resh and blood,* 
with his coil ntHut ion, whether he shall give or forbear to 
^ve, when it is a clenr duty, and tho will of God reqniriM 
it. If we lielieve in Ihe principles, ne must adopt the con- 




diiwoM. IMigion i« not hu uupruduclivu theory, nor 
charitj SD nnneceMorj, ao inddenUl conwquence, nor a 
coiitin^^nt luft to our omi chiMce. You are a claasrc^ Mr, 
Tym-I, and can not have forgotten that in your mjtlio- 
Io^^chI poeU, tlie three Pagan gracea were alirnyH knit U>- 
);^'tlH;r hand in hand ; the three Christian grnncs are equidly in- 
He{>aniMp, and tliat iliegtvatent of liieMisclDirity ; that grand 
|iriiici]i1o of love, of which alini^ving is only one branoh." 
Mr. Tvrrel endeavnroil to ■■vade the auhject, and iiecmed 
1o intimate that tnie CliHiitiaiiilj- might be known without 
any hui-1i i-videncca m Mr. Stanley thou^rht ueocMviry. This 
Uil I)h- latl«T to iuNal wannly on tlio v»I Htn.'»< wliiuh every 
jinrt i)f Sori|>tun.> laid on th« duty of rliarity. " lis doo- 
triiHii,'' (mill he, " ilti [>rei-i'pli«, ita protniaeii, and i(a exampica 
all inculi-ata it. ' TIio now corninaiidnient' of John ; 
*lhe puiv and undefile-l religion' of Jnim-a ; *ye nhall he 
rvt-xmjM-niwtl at th^ n.-«unvftii>n of the ji»>t' of Luke; th« 
(Lilly and hourly |iraoticf of him, who not only inUKlit to 
d» gDoit, liiit who went about doing it; 'the iitoru for a 
fiKoi foundation againat the tinii- to <-oinp' of raul — nay, m 
the only full, Mtleiun, an't expn-M reprew-nlntion of tite laat 
day. which the goxjiel txhibiln, charity t» not only hroufjlit 
forwiinl ai a pixvlomitiant, a diMtiii^iiiihing feature nf the 
riglitiHinis Iiut a ti[H-i:i|]c reconipeiiM n/cnui to )>e aanigiied ' 
to i(, when jmwtin-il on true Chrintian ground*. And it la 
not a lillh^ oWrvablo, that the only i<i)Mthuinoui> ijuotation 
fr«im the aayingw of our divine Ranour whicli the Siripturo 
h«« ni-onl)>d. ia an etu-ourngement to i-hatity : ' Kemeraher 
the woril* of the Lord Jeaua, how he laid, It ia more bleated 
to give than to receive.' " 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The next afternoon, when we were nil conversing to- 
gether, I asked Mr. Stanley what opinion he held on • 
subject which had lately been a good deal canvamedy the 
propriety of young ladies learning the dead languages ; par- 
ticularly Latin. He was silent^ Mrs. Stanley smiled. Pbcebe 
laughed outright. Lncilla, who had nearly finished making 
tea, blushed excessively. Little Celia, who was sitting on 
my knee while I was teaching her to draw a bird, put an 
end to the difficulty, by looking up in my face and crying 
out — ** Wliy, sir, Lucilla reads Latin with papa every 
morning." I cast a timid eye on Miss SUinley, who, after 
putting the sugar into the cream pot, and the tea into the 
sugar bason, slid out of the room, beckoning Phoebe to fol- 
low her. 

" Poor Lucilla," said Mr. Stanley, " I feel for her. Well, 
sir," continued he, " you have discovered by external, what 
I trust you would not have soon found by internal evidence. 
Parents who are in high circumstances, yet from principle 
abridge their daughters of the pleasures of tlio dissipated 
part of the world, may be allowed to substitute other 
pleasures ; .ind if the girl hjis a strong inquisitive mind, 
they may direct it to such pursuits as call for vigorous ap- 
])lieation, and the exorcise of the mental powers." " IIow 
dw's that sweet girl manage," said Laly Belfield, " to bo so 
utterly void of pretension ? So much softness and so much 
usefulness strip her of all the terrors of learning." 

" At first," replied Mr. Stanley, " I only meant to give 
Lucilla as much Latin as would teach her to grammaticize 
her English, but her quickness in acquiring led me on, and 
' think I did right ; for it is superficial knowledge that 
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«idtes T^'tj. A lomicd Ungiinge, wbich k discreet 
woniui will nerer producv in (Xim{>anjr, In k-ra likely to 
main her vain ihnti (bose acquiremcnu «hich are nlwa>-s 
ill exbibilioD. Anl aftur nil, it ia a linclttieywl remark, ihst 
the IwM instructed girt irill haw lew learning ttia a school- 
boy ; and why should vanity ojierate in her ciae more tlian 
in Lw i" 

" For tbt« Mogle reason, «ir," Had I, " that every body 
knows t)iHt which very Tew girls ant taught. Suagtect me 
not, however, of wnsnring a tneosure which I admire. I 
hope tliv ciunple of yuurdaugbtura will help to raise the 
lone of female education." 

"Softly, Hoftly," intcTTujitcd Mr. Stanley, " retrench your 
plural number. It is only Mie girl out of six that bia do- 
vinti.'d from the beaten trai^k. I do Dot expect mnoy oon- 
vi-rtn to what I most rather call my jiractict! in ODO instance, 
thnn my gi'm-ml Ofunion. I am iu> cuovinced of tlte pie- 
vailtng prejudice, that tlie tiiMg has ni-rvT Ihh-d nameil out 
of (lit! family. If my gay neighbor Miss llatlJe knew that 
Lucills had leanvsl Ijitin, hIio would instantly fiud out a 
few mnmi-nts to aild lliat Unguagu to ber iuunmcmble ac- 
quiivmctitn, U-cauvc her mother <-nn Hlfur<l to pay for il, atid 
Ut.iuw; Ijidy Di. r(*<h ban never IcNrncI it. I aNuin.' you, 
however'* (laugbiog as ha s|>i>k«), ** 1 never inlenil to WTiugglu 
my poor girl on any man by conrealing I'ruui bint lliin un- 
jHipuIiir Attainment, any more than I woubl coiiccnl any 
IHTsrinal ili'S^ct." 

" I will honmily confuiw," »ai'i Sir Juhn, who had not yet 
spoken, ** that bad 1 tM.i.>u to judge the case u priori, had 1 
nu't Miss Staidey uiid-r the icrrifyiiig [H>rsun)iiiin lh:it nhc 
wa-t a ncbobir, I own I sliouM have uH-t her with it (•ti'jii- 
■lii'e ; [ should bare fi^ared slie miglil Iw fbrwnrl in eonver- 
saiion, di-flcient in (eini'tinn m'irini>n<, and •leHiitiile of 
dotoeatic talenta. But having had such a fair oncaaioa of 
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admiring her engagiag modesty, her geotle and imaaBumiiig 
tone in society, and above al), having heard from Lady 
Bolfiold how omineatly she excels in the true science of a 
lady — domestic knowledge — I can not refuse her that addi- 
tional regwd, which this solid acquirement, so meekly 
borne, deserves. Nor, on reQection, do I see why m 
should be no forward to instruct a woman in the language 
spoken at Rome in its present degraded state, in which 
there are comparatively few authors to improve her, and 
yet be afraid that she should be acquainted with that which 
was its vernacular tongue, in its age of glory two thou- 
sand years ago, and which abounds with vrriten of supreme 
excellence," 

I was charmed at these concessions from Sir John, and 
exclaimed with a transport which I could not restrain : " In 
our friends, even in our common acquaintance, do we not 
delight to associate with those whose pursuits have been 
Mmilar to our own, and who have read the same books I 
How dull do we find it, when civility compels us to pasa 
even a day with an illiterate man f Shall we not then de- 
light in the kindred ftcquiremeDts of a dearer friend t Shall 
we not rejoice in a companion who hsa drawn, though less 
wpioiisly, perhaps, from the same rich sources with our- 
selves ; who cau relish the beauty we quote, and tmce the 
allusion at which wc hint ) I do not mean that leaminff is 
absolutely necessary, but a man of taste who has an igno- 
rant wife, cai: not, in her company, think his own thoughts, 
nor apeak his own language ; his thoughts he will suppress ; 
his language ho will debase, the one (rom hopelessnesa, the 
other from compassion. He must be continually lower- 
ing and diluting his meaning, in order to make himself in- 
telligible. This ho will do for tlie woman he loves, but in 
doing it he will not be happy. She, who can not be enter- 
tamed by hia oonversadoii, will not be convinced by his 
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reaaonbg ; and at length he will find out that it is less 
tniuble to lower his owQ standard to hers, than to exhaust 
himself ID the vain attempt to raise hers to his own." 

** A fine high -sounding tirade, Cliarlea, spoken eon 
antort" said Sir JoIid. "I really .beliere, though, that 
one reason why women are so frivolous is, that the things 
they are taught are not solid enough to fix the attention, 
exercise the intellect, and fortifj' the understanding. They 
learn little that inures (o reasoning, or compels to patient 
meditaUon." 

" I cousider the difficulties of a solid education," said 
Mr. Stanley, " as a sort of pKlimiDory course, intended pei^ 
haps ty Proriilt'nce as a gradunl preparative for the subae- 
qnent difficulties of life ; as a prelude to the acquisition of 
that solidity and firmnces of character which actual triala 
are hereafter to confirm. Though I would not make in- 
stnicliun unnecessarily harsh and m^^, yet I would Dot 
wish to increase its facilities to such a degree as to weaken 
tJiat robustness of mind which it should tw iia object to 
promote, in order to render mental discipline subeerrieot to 
moral." 

" Uow hare you managed with your other giria, Stan- 
ley f" said Sir John, "for though you vindicate general 
knowledge, you profcM not to wish for general leanuug in 
the aex." 

" Par from it," replied Ur. Stanley. " I am a gardener 
you know, and accustomed to study the genius of the smI 
before I plant. Hont of my daughters, like the dangfalom 
of other men, hare some one talent, or at least propensity ; 
for parents are too apt to mistake inclinatiou for geniua. 
Hiis propetuity I endeavor to find out and to cultivate. But 
if I find the natural bias very strong, and not very safe. I 
then labor to ooontcraot, instead of encouraging the tend* 
enoy, and try to gin it a tnA direotioD. Lacilla havii^ a 
15 
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strong bent to whatever relates to intellectaal Casto, 1 Iutd 
read over witli her the most imexMiitionubli! pftrto ctf a fe* 
of the best Romau classics, Slie began tit nine yean old, 
for I h&ve remarked that it is nut learuing ihikL, but learn- 
iug late, wlucb mokes peilftnts. 

" Phcebe, who baa & superabuii<iauoe of vivacity, I bava 
in sonio measure tamotl, by making her not only a complMe 
mistress of aritbuetic, but by giving bar a tincture of maUi- 
emalics. NutUiug puts sucb.a bridle on tlio faucy as ilem- 
ooBlralion. A habit of compntJDg steailiea the miuil, uu] 
subdues the sooriugsof inmginslJon. It sobers tbe vagKrie* 
of trope and ligure, substitutes truth for metaphor, ftnd «x- 
actneea for aiupllfication. Tltis girl, who if she bad been 
fed OQ poetry aoil woi'ls of im^uution, might luire be- 
come a Miss Sparhes, now ratlier gives herself the aire of a 
calculator and of a gritve compulisL. Hiuugh ns in the 
case of the cat in the fable, who was metamorpUoscil iotox 
lady, nature will breath out as soon as the scratching of a 
niou»e is heard ; and all Pbtebv's philosopliy can scarc«ly 
keep Ler to order, if any work of fiuuiy eooies in her way. 

" To 6ofl#n the horrors of her fiiW, however, 1 allowod 
her to read a few of tbe beet things in bur favorihi dio. 
When I read to her tbe more delicate part« of GulUTBt*! 
Travels, with which sIm was enchanted, she affuclcd to be on- 
gty at the voyage to Lnputa, because il rii!icul<s pbilosoplueil 
science. And in Brobdignag, she said, the proportioua wen 
not correct. I must, however, expliiiu to you, that the lue 
which I made of tbese dry studies with Phoebe, waa preotaelf 
the same which the ingenious Mr. Cheshire make« of bu steal 
machines for defective shapes, to straiten a crooked tendonoy 
or strengthen a weak one. Having employed these means 
to set her mind upright, and to care a wrong bias ; m that 
akiUfitt gentleman discards bis apparatus as soon as the pa- 
tient ber,omeB strait, so have I discoiitinoed these porauits, 
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fof I nerer meuit to make « mfttbematicAl ladj. Jane lias 
B fine ear and a pret^ voice, aud will tang and play well 
enougb for any girl whoisoot tomakemiuicfaerprcifefluon. 
One or two of the otliera sing agreeably. 

"The little one, who brought the but noMgay, has artrong 
tarn fur nataral hiatorj, and we all of us generally botamie 
a little of an erening, which giree a freah intereat to onr 
walks. She will soon draw plaots and flowers pretty aocn* 
ralcly. Louisa also has some taste in dcaigning, and takes 
tolpmble skelcbes from nature. These we encoun^ be- 
cauM they are solitary pleasnrea, and want no witoesscB. 
They all are too eager to impart somewhat of wfaattliey 
know to your little larorite Celia, who is in danger of 
picking up a little of every thing, the sore way to excel in . 
nothing. 

"Thna each girl is fiimiMied with some one sonice of 
iodepondent amusemenL But what would become of them, 
or rather what would become of their mother and me, if 
every one of them was a scholar, a mathematician, a singer, 
a performer, ■ botanist, a painter t Did we attempt to 
fi>R?« all these acijniremeats and a dozen more oo every girl, 
all Iter tinu would be occupied about things which will be 
of no value to her in ftrmity, I need not tell you that we 
are carefully communicating to every one of them that gen- 
eral knowlodge which should be common to all gentle- 
women. 

"In unrolling the vast volume of ancient and modem 
history, t ground on it some of my moat usefiil iostmctionB, 
and point ont how the tmth of Scriplnre is illnstrated by 
(he crimes and comiptioiu which hvtlory reoorda, and how 
the snme pride, oovetotuness, ambition, lorbulenoe, and de- 
ceit, which bring miaeiy on empires, destroy the peace of 
fainilica. To history, geogr^>hy and chronology are such 
iudispensaUe appendages, that it would be superfluous to 
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insist on their usuftilnesfi. As lo aBtronomy, wliiln 'ih» 
Lesvana declare the glory of God,' it Beems a Idoi] of im- 
piety, not to g^ve young people some iu»igbt iulo iu'" "1 
hope," said Sir John, " that you do not tixcliula the tuodeni 
lunguagea from your pisn." " Aa lo the Kreuch," K^liol 
Mr. Sbinley, " with thnt thorough incondstenoy HfaLch i> < 
inon to man, the demand for it seems to have risen iu i 
proportion as it ought lo have sunk.* I would not, howeroi^ 
rob my children of u language iu which, though thetv i 
more book] to he avoided, there are more tlint deserve 
be read, than in all the foreign latjguages put tnguthpr.'' 

" If you prohibit Italian," smd Sir John, laughing, *' I wiO 
serve you as Cuwper advised the boys And girls to 
Johnson for doprL^ciuting Henry and Emma; I will join tb« 
musical and poetical ladies in tearing you to pieciea, as tb| 
Thracian damsels did Orpheus, and aeud your Lead with 
" Down tho Hwift Hebrua to Iho Loabino iboro." 
" You remember me, my dear Belfiisld," replied Mr. Sti 
ley, " a warm ndniirur of the exquitiite beautii« of Italina 
poetry. But a Cither feula, or rather judges differently fro 
the mere man of taste, and as a fathvr, I con not help ( 
grelting, that what is commonly put into the hitmls of oi 
daughters, is so amatory, that it has a tendency to taUt 
those minds which rather want to be invigorated. 

"There are few things I ni<Sre deprecate for girls than 
poetical education, the evils of which I saw sadly eiempti' 
fled in a young friend of Mrs. Swnley's. She had beao^ 
and talents. Iler parents, enchanteil with both, left h«t' 
entirely to her own guidance. She yieldoii hersolf up 
the uncontrolled rovinga of a vagrant limey. When t|i 

i IrMliso entitlod Lnlium R«dir1vum, ( 

oT lliu Likliji loaguago, Had the pRiv>loQce of tli 
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■he wrote venea, which were shown id her preaence to every 
piesl. Their flattory compleUtd her iDtoxication. She 
afUTward (rarmliiliii ICali.iu sonuuts and ompoecd elegies 
of whii'U lavo wi(H tlie only tliuino. These sbu was cuuour- 
a^><l by hvi motlier to rocibo berscif, in all companies, with 
a [>atho« and Kosibilily which delighted her paienta, but 
alarmed her more prudent fiiends. 

" She grew np with the confirmed opinion that the two 
greal and Hole concoroa of human life were lore and poetry. 
She cuD-'iilured ihcm an inseparably conneeted, and she re> 
solved iu her own instance never to violate bo indispensable 
a union. Tlie object of her sffection was unhappily cho- 
sen, and the effects of Ler attachment were such as might 
have txK'n expected from a conoezion funned on so alight a 
foundation. In the perftKitions with which she invcatud ber 
lover, slio gave the reins to Ler imagination, when she 
tbouglit she was <mly oonsulting her heart. She picked out 
and put together the fine qualities of all the heroes of all 
tlio poela she had over read, and into this finished creature, 
her ijuicy traniiformod her admirer. 

" Love and poetry commonly influence the two sexes in 
■ very disproportionate degree. Willi men, each of them 
is only one passion among many. Love has varioos and 
powerful conipetitora in hearts divided between ambition, 
business, and pleasure. Poetry is only one amusement in 
miudti, distracted by a thousand tumultuous pursuits, where- 
as in girls of ardent tempera, whose feelings are not curbed 
by restraint, and regulated by religion, love is considered 
as tlie great businew of their eartlily existence. It is cher- 
ished, noi as ' ilic cordial drop,' but as tlie whole conteula 
of the cup ; the remaioder is considered only as froth or 
dregs. The unhappy victim not only submits to the de* 
structive dominion of a deqiotic paaaou, bat glories in iL 
So at leut did this iU-atured giil. 
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"The sobor duties of n fBinily htui early bei^n imn&lcrred 
to her sisters, as far beueiith the Attendoii of so ttae a g«aitu ; 
whilo she abandoned lic-raclf to stuiiius which kept hiir ita- 
aginiitii>u in a fever, and to a passion which those siQilioa 
coutinually fed and infliinmd. Both (ogettiercomplulml h«r 
delirium. She was urdent, gcncioua, and siuoere ; but no- 
lent, imprudent, and vmn to excess. Slio set the opiuioB 
of the world at complete defiance, and wtw not oal^ totallv 
desUlutti of judgment and discrotjou herself^ but deepi8o<l 
tliem in othei's. Iler lover and her muse were to her in- 
stead of the whole world. 

" After haviny for some years eschanged somieta, itndier 
the oainea of Liiura and Petrarch, and elegies imder thoae 
of Sappho and I'baon ; the lover, to whom all this had boon 
mere sjiort, the gratification of vani^, and the recreation of 
an idle hour grew weary. 

Youtigec aad fairer be another saw. 

Hedrewoff, Her verses were left unanswered, her reproach- 
es uupiUed. Lnura wept, nnd Sappho raved in vnia. 

"The jKK>r girl, (o whom all this lisiouiiry rommice hod 
been a serious occupation, wliich had swallowed up cane 
and duties, now realized the woes she had so often admiral 
and described. Her upbrmdiugs only served to alienate 
still more the heart of her deserter ; and her despair, wkidi 
he had the cruelty to treiit as fictitious, was to him it sub- 
ject of mirth and ridicule. Uer letters were exposed, her 
«ipostulalory verses read at clubs and tAvems, ami the no- 
happy Snpplio toasted iu derision. 

" All her ideal refinemenlA now degenerated into practioal 
improprieties. The public avowal of her paea'on drew on 
her from the world charges which she bad not inerit4.'d. 
Iler reputation was wounded, ber heulUi declined, her p 
was deatroyod. She experienced the dialtonore of guiit 




witfaont its tHrfHtndo, and Jn the bloom of life fell, the mat- 
■ocliolj riclim to ■ mutaken education and an andiadp- 
lined miDd." 

Mrs. Stsoley dropped a silent tear to the mtxaory of her 
antiiippy fiienil, the energiea of whoae mind she aaid 
would, had they b«en rightly direoted, have formed a fine 
ehanoter. 

" llut none of the thin^ of which I hare bean qwak- 
iag,^ RAumed Mr. Stanley, "are the great and primarj ob- 
jeclH of instruction. The inculcation of fortitude, pmdenoa, 
humility, b'liiperauoe, aelf-^leQial — thia ia education. TheM 
are tliinj^ we endearor to promote tu mora than arte or 
laaffuag'.'a. These are tempers, the habit of which shonld 
be Uiil in early, and followed np oonstanlly, as there is no 
dny in life which will not call thorn into exerdae ; and 
how can that be practiced which has nerer been aa> 
quired t 

" I'erMverance, meekness, aod industry ," continued hc^ 
" are the qualities we most cardnlly oberiah and commend. 
For poor I^um's sake, I make it a point nerer to extol any 
indicationa of geniua. Geniua haa pleasure enou^ in its 
own high aspirings. Nor am I indeed orermnch delighted 
with a gntat bloMom of talents. I agree with good Bishop 
Ilnll, that it is better to thin the blossoms that the tfat may 
thrire ; and that iu encouraging too many propenaities, one 
feculty may not bIatvu another." 

Lady Uelfield expressed herself grateful for the hinU Ur. 
Stanley had thrown out, which could not be but of im- 
pntance (o her who had ao large a bmily. After some 
further qne«tk>iui from her, be proceeded : 

" 1 hare partly oiplained to yoo, my dear madam, why, 
though I would not have orery woman learn every thing, 
yet why I would gire erery girl, in a curtain station of Ufc^ 
Bamo one amusing aooompliahmMiL ThoM ia bete and 
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Aere a atrong mind, which' requires it man t 
nourishment than the common edacatioD of girls affind^ 
To such, and to such only, wonld I fiimiah the quiet r»- 
B0urc« of a dead language as a solid aliment, which va»y 
fill the mind without inflating it. 

" But tiiat no acquirement ipay inflale it, let me add, 
there is but one sure corrective. Against learning, agaiut 
talente of any kind, nothing can steady the'head, nnleas joo 
fortify the heart with real Christianity. In nuung the mwal 
edifice, we must sink deep in proportion as we build iugik 
We must widen the ibuadatdon if we extend the aoper- 
structure. Keligion alone can counteract the as[urii^p of 
genius, can regulate the pride of talents,- 

" And let such women as are disposed to be Tain of their 
comparatively petty attainmeota, look up with admiratioB 
to those two cotemporary shining examples, the venorable 
Ehzabeth Carter and the bloommg Elizabeth Smith. I 
knew them botb, and to know was to revere them. In Ikem^ 
let our young ladies contemplate . profound attd vniiouB 
learning chosUsed by true Christian humility. In tA«m,let 
them venerate ac<{uircmenld which would have been distin- 
guished in a university, meekly softened, and beautifiilly 
shaded by the gentle exertion of every domestic virtue, the 
unaffected exercise of every feminioe employment.'' 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

EvBu since Mr. Tyirel had been last with us, I had oh- 
served sn unusual seriousness in the counl«uaoco of Sir 
John Belfield, though accompanied with his natural com- 
placency. His mind seemed intent on something he wialMd 
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to coR)rainu<«t«. The first time we were both alone io the 
library with Mr. Stanley, Sir John eaid : " Stanley, the tx«- 
remations we bnve latfly had, nnd CHpecially the Inxt, in 
whit'h you bore to roiiHi<li'rablo a part, Iiutc furniithed me 
with lunlter fur rcfluc-tion. I hope Ihe pleasure will not be 
quite ileslilute <if profit" 

" My dear Sr John." replied Mr, Slaoley, " in convening 
with Mr. Tyrrei, I labor under a diaadTantaf^ common to 
everi' mail, who, when he is called to <lefend nome important 
prin<-iple which hi; ihiuka attackeil or undervalue*!, is bmugfat 
inlii d.infpr of being BUH|iocted to unileiralue others, which, 
if they in their turn were owwiled, he would defend with 
equal xeal. When points of ihe laitt importance are aligbtad 
■s iimiirnifiraiit in onier exclusively to magnify one darling 
ojiiiiion, I am driven to a[>pear as if I oppoaed that important 
tenet, which, if I may no iipeak, iK.-ems pitted against the 
iillx-r*. Thoiu> who do not ]>r<-viouiily know my principles, 
iMi-.'ht ulniuot suspect me of Ix-iiig an oppoeer of that prime 
doctrine, which I really consider as the leailing principle of 
CliriMtianity." 

" Allow me to say," returned Sir John, " that my surprise 
has Uvn equal to my satisfaction. Tlioee very doctriBOS 
which you maintained, I had l>c«n nmured, were the very 
ti-iu-ls you rcjiTf-d. Many of our aci)u:untance, who do not 
come near enough to judge, or who would not be competent 
to judge if they did, ascribe tlie strictness of your practice 
to some unfounded peculiarities of opinion, and suspect that 
the doctrines of Tyrrel, though somewhat modified, a little 
more rationally conceived, and more ably expressed, are the 
<loctrinue Iwld by you, anil by everj- man who rises abiive 
tlie ordinary- stimilHrd of what tlic wurh) calls rcliirious men. 
And what is a little abeurtj aiid inconsistent, they ascribe to 
tbi«e sup[ioaed dangerous doctrines, his alibtiiience from tbe 
diveraioua, and hii disapprobation of the manner* and max- 
\6* 



inu of the world. Tour opinions, however, I always sm- 
peoted could not be very pernicious, the efecto of which, 
from the whole tenor of your life, I knew to be eo sal- 
ntary. 

" I now find upon full proof that there is nothing in jour 
Bentiments but what a man of sense may approve ; nothing 
but what if he be reHlly a man of sense, he will without 
scruple adopt. May I be enabled more fully, more practi- 
cally, to adopt them ! You shall point out to me such a 
course of reading aa may not only clear up my renutinin^ 
difScuIties, but, what is infinitely more momentous thao the 
solution of any abstrnct question, may help to awaken me 
to a more deep and lively sense of my own inditidunl in- 
terest in this great conwrn !" 

Mr. Staolej'M benevolent countenance was lighted up with 
mora thim its wonted animation. He did not attempt to 
conceal tbo deep satisfaction with which his heart was peii- 
etrattd. He modestly referred his friend to Dr. B:irlow, as 
a far more able casuist, though not a more cordial friend. 
For my own part, I felt my heart expand toward Sir John 
with new sympatliii's and nn enlarged affection. I felt no- 
ble motives of oltaehmeiit, an attachnient which I hoped 
would be perpetuated beyond the narrow bounds of this 
perishable world. 

" My dear Sir John,''.sai<l Mr. Stanley, " il is among the 
daily hut con]|iatativcly ]iflty trials of erciy man who is 
deeply in eiiriiest to siTure his immortal int(.'ii.'st% to be 
classed with low and wild enthusiasts whom his judgment 
condemns, with hypocrites against whom liLs principles revolt, 
and with men, pious anri conscientious I am most willing to 
allow, but (lirtiiriiig widely from bis own views; with others 
' who evince a want of charity in some points, and a #ant 
of judgment iu most. Tu he identified, I say, with men so 
different from yourKelt', because you hold in common some 




gnat tnttlu, which all real Chrutiaiu have held in all agei^ 
tuid lN.>caiue yoD agree with them in avoiditig the blomable 
eiccMM of (]iHsi))ntioii, u nmong the sacrifiut.'s of rcputntion, 
whirl) a mail must be cuntentetl to make who is i-aniest in 
the gKot ot>j<M;t uf a Chrisliaii'ii pursuit. I trust, bowerer, 
that, thn>ugh divioe grace, I shall noTOr rei>ouDC« mj iuteg- 
rity Tur tho pral'W of men, who have bo little consiBteiicy, 
that though they pretend their quarrel ia with yourUth,yet 
who would not care how eztravngant your belief waa if 
your prai-tice auimilattil with thoirown. I trust, on the 
other lianil, tlint 1 shall alwayn nuiiilaiu my candor toward 
ihuM wiih whom we are nnfnirly involved ; mvu, religiona, 
though MMiMwhat eccentric, devout, tliough injuilidona, 
and sincere, tliough mislaken ; but who, with all their 
errors, against which 1 proliMt, and with all their indis- 
crttion, which I lament, and with aU their ill-judged, be- 
cause irregular leal, I shall ever think — idwap excepting 
hyjincrilMi anil false pret^ndem — arc batter men, and in a 
aafoT state than their rcvilera." 

** I liave often hun[hi'Ii><I,'' said I, " that under the plani' 
ibie |in-lcn« iif obji-<liug to your creed, ueu conceal their 
tjuam-l with the comninndnieiitii" 

" My dear Slniik-y," said Sir John, " bul for this visit, I 
might hnve rontinuLtl in the common error, timt there wm 
but one dMcriptioii of religious prgfeaHors ; tliut ■ Eimatical 
siiirit, and a fierce a<l<ipiiiin of one or two pnrticular doc- 
trines, to the ciclusioii of all the rest, with a total indiffer- 
ence to morality, and a sovereign contempt of prudence, 
made up the character ngiiitist which, I con&sn, I enter- 
toined a Mcret dis^nt. Still, however, I loved you too well, 
and had lou hitfli an opinion of your und<'nitAnding, to su»- 
pect that you would over he drawn into thoae pmctical er- 
Tor% to which I bad been told your theory inevitably lad. 
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Yet I own I had an aversion to this dreaded enthuaiasiii 
which drove me into the opposite extreme." 

** How many men have I known," replied Mr. Stanley, 
smiling, '•^ who, from their dread of a burning zeal, have 
taken refuge in a freezing indifference ! As to the two ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, neither of them is the true climate 
of Christianity ; yet the fear of each drives men c^ oppoeite 
complexions into the other, instead of fixing them in the 
temperate zone which lies between them, and which is Uie 
region of genuine piety." 

'^ The truth is. Sir John, your society considers ardor in 
religion as the fever of a distempered understanding, while 
in inferior concerns they admire it as the indication of a 
powerful mind. Is zeal in politics accounted the mark of a 
vulgar intellect ? Did they consider the unquenchable ar- 
dor of Pitt, did they regjird the lofty enthusiasm of Fox, as 
evidences of a feeble or a disordered mind ? Yet I will ven- 
ture to assert, that ardor in religion is as much more noble 
than ardor in politics, as the prize for which it contends it 
more exalted. It is beyond all comparison superior to the 
highest human interests, the truth and justice of which, 
after all, may possibly be mistaken, and the objects of 
which, must infallibly have an end." 

Dr. Barlow came in, and seeing us earnestly engaged, de- 
sired that he might ngt interrupt the conversation. Sir 
John in a few words informed him what had passed, and 
with a most graceful humility spoke of his own share in it, 
and confessed how much he had been carried away by the 
stream of popular prejudice, respecting men who had cour- 
se to make a consistent profession of Clmstianity. " I 
>w," added he, " begin to think with Addison, that singu- 
irity in religion is heroic bravery, * because it only leaves 
the species by soaring above it.' " 

After some observations from Dr. Barlow, much in point, 
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he went on lo ranurk that the difflcultie« of a dergynun 
were much increaaed bj the altered maunere of the age. 
" Tlie tone uf religtoiu writing," said tie, " bat especially the 
tone of rcli^rioim converMtiun, ia much lowered. The tan- 
goagv of a CtiriBtiaii iniuUter id JiacuMiDfr Clirwtiim topics 
will nalurallf be conaonant to ibat of Scripture. Tlie Scrip- 
tiire Bpeaka of a man beiiij; rmtatd in the tpirit t^ Am minif, 
of hia U'ing lanetifitd by the ffraee c^ Qod. Now bow much 
drruni locution i* noct-Mary for ua in convening with a mao 
of the world, to i-onvcy the aenite, withont lulopting the ex- 
[ffenaon ; and what pains must we take to make our mean- 
ing inlelligiblu wiiliuut giring disgust, and to be useful with- 
ont causiug irritation V 

" Uul, my goiMl DoctM'," said Sir Jobn, " is it not a little 
puritanical to make use of such solemn espresNona in com- 
pany r 

"Sir," replied Dr. Bariow, "it is wone than pun'tanical, 
it is bypociitical, where the principle itwlf does not exint, 
and even wbere it doca, it is highly inexpedient to introiluce 
socb phruMM into general company at all. But I am 
iq)eaking of aorioua private conreraation when, if a uiiniater 
is really in earnest, there is notliitig absurd in his prudent 
use of Scripture rxpreMons. One great difficulty, and 
which olMrucls the wefuliieM of a cler^man, in conv<-raa- 
tioTi with niany prraoiia of the biglujr class, who would be 
aorry not to be thought religions, la, that ibey keep up so 
little Bcqoaintanoc with the Bible, tliat (Iron their ignorance 
of its venerable phraseology, they are offended at tbe intro- 
duction of a text, not because it is Scripture — for tliat they 
maintain a kind of general revcrem'e — >)>ut because from nut 
rvBiling it, Ibey do not know tlial it i* Scripture. 

" I once lent a person of rank and lalontn nn »lmiT8l>le 
•ermon, written by one of our first divinea. Tliough deeply 
pioiH^ it was composed with- uacommoD spirit and eleganoe^ 




and I thought it did not contain one phnue which could 
offend the most fasddiouB critic When he retoraed it, h» 
assured me that he liked it much on the whole, and ihoold 
hare approved it altogether, but for one methodistical ex- 
pression. To iny utter astonishment he pointed to the ex- 
ceptionable passage, 'Tbcre is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jeeua, who walk not aft«r th« fleih 
but aAer the spirit.' The chapter and verse not being men- 
tdoned, he never suspected it waa a quotation from thi 
Bible." 

" This is one among man; reasons," aaid Ht. Stanley, 
" why I 90 strenuously inust that young persons should read 
the Scriptures, unaltered, unmodemized, unmutilated, una- 
bridged. If parents do not make a point of this, the pecu- 
liarity of sacred language will become really obsolete to the 
next generation," 

In answer to some further remarks of Sir John, Mr. Stan- 
ley said, smiling, " I have sometimes amused myself with 
making a collection of certain things, which are now con- 
sidered and held up by a pretty large class of men as the 
infallible symptoms of methodism, Tbose wbich at pres- 
ent occur to my recollection are the following : Going to 
cliurcb in the nflemoon, maintaining family prayer, not 
traveling, or ^Ving great dinners or other entert^nments 
on Simdays, rejoicing in the abolition of the slave-trade, 
promoting the religious instmctjott of the poor at home, 
subwribing to the Bible Society, and contributing to es- 
tablish Christianity abroad. These, though the man attend 
no eccentric clergyman, hold no one enthusiastic doctrine, 
associate with no fanatic, is sober in his conversation, 
consistent in bis practice, correct in his whole deport- 
ment, will infa1lil>y fix on liiiu the charge of methodism. 
Any one of Uiese will excite suspicion, but all united 
will not fail absolutely to stigmatize him. The most de- 
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voted atUchment to the establishmeut will avail him noth- 
ing:, if n«t accompanied with a fli-iy intolerance toward all 
who diffur. Without imolGranue, his cliarity is coDAlracd 
iDlo unsuundness, and his ciiiuluT into dianfiection. lie ia 
accavtl of aa»iiDilatiiur with ihc principles of every weak 
brother whom, tiiou^h hin jud^ent coiupets him to blame, 
his candor forbids liim to culumniate. Sunt and hypocrite 
nro now, to the »coff>.'r'a lexicon, become coovertible terms; 
the last being always implied where the first ia sneeringlj 
uscil." 

" ll has often appeared to me," said I, "that the glory of 
a Irii-d Christian somewhat resembles that of a Roman vio- 
tor, in whose solemn procesaiona, among the odes of gnt- 
ulalion, a mixture of abuse and ruling made part of the 
triumph." 

** Happily," renumod Mr. Stanley, "a religious mtm knows 
(he wont he is likely to suficr. In the present eslab- 
IihIioI Bt.ite of things he is not called, aa in the first ages 
of Christiinity, to be mode ft sjieclAcle to the world, and 
to angels, anil to men. But he must submit to be n»- 
aaileU by throe different descriptions of pereons. From 
the finit, he mtwt bo oontrnteil to have prineiples imputed 
to liiiii which he abhors, motives which he disilBins, and 
entis which he deprecates, fie must submit to have the 
energies of his well-regulated piety confoundwl with the 
follies of the fanatic, aitd hia ten>pornto £c;il blendoil with 
the Rivitigs of the insane. lie must xuhmit to be in* 
viilvcil in the absunlilies of the eitravagniit, m the dn- 
]>licity of the ilou^ing, and in the mi«;liiefB of tlie dan- 
gerous ; to be reckoneil among the disiurbew of that church 
which he would defend with liisbloo<l, and of that giivcm- 
ment which he is perimps supporting in every (MMsible di- 
rection. Every means is devised to shake his credit From 
Mioli delarmuiad aaaailanta no prudence can protect hi* 
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character, no private integrity can defend it, no public sert- 
ice rescue it" 

** I have often wondered," said Sir John, " at the succeo 
of attacks which seemed to have nothing but the badnen 
of the cause to recommend them. But the assailant, whose 
object it is to make good men ridiculous, well knows that 
he has secured to himself a laige patronage in the heaiti 
of all the envious, the malignant, and the irreligious, who, 
like other levelers, find it more easy to establish the equal- 
ity of mankind by abasing the lofty, than by elevating the 
low." 

" In my short experience of life," said I, when Sir John 
had done speaking, ^^ I have often observed it as a hardship^ 
that a man must not only submit to be condemned for doc- 
trines he disowns, but also for consequences which othen 
may draw from the doctrines he mainUiins, though he him- 
self, both practically and speculatively, disavows any such 
consequences." 

" There is another class of enemies," resumed Mr. Stan- 
ley. " To do them justice, it is not so much the individual 
Christian as Christianity itself, which they hope to discredit ; 
that Christianity which would not only restrain the con- 
duct, but would humble the heart ; which strips them of 
the pride of philosophy, and the arrogant plea of merit; 
which would save, but will not flatter them. In this en- 
lightened period, however, for men who would preserve any 
character, it would be too gross to attack religion itself^ and 
they find they can wound her more deeply and more cred- 
itably through the sides of her professors." 

" I have observed," said I, " that the uncandid censurer 
always picks out the worst man of a class, and then confi- 
dently produces him as being a fair specimen of it." 

" From our more thoughtless, but less uncharitible ac- 
quaintance, the gay and the busy," resumed Mr. Stanley, 




" wo han to Butfaiu ■ gentler wBr&re. A little reproach, 
a good deal of ridicule, a little Bii^)icion lA our designs, and 
not a little compamion for our gloomj habita of life, an im- 
plied contempt of our judgmeot, tome friendly hiiita that 
we carry tliinga t4X> far, an intimation tlut being righteou 
orermnch in the praotioe haa a tendency to produce de- 
rangement in the &ciiltie& These are the petty but daily 
trials of erery man who i* terioudy in earnest ; and petty 
indeed they are to him whose prospeota are well-gronnded, 
asd whose hope is full of immortality.** 

* This hostility, which a real Christian is sure to exp»- 
rienpe," said I, " is not without its nsea. It quickens his 
rigilanoe over her own heart, and enlarges his charity to- 
ward others, whom reproach perhaps may as unjustly stig- 
matiae. It leaches him to be on his guard, lest he should 
really deserve the censure lie incurs; and what I presume 
is of DO small impwtanoe, it teadies him to sit loose to 
human opinion ; it wuakens his ezceesive tenderness for 
reputation, makea bim more audooa lo deserve, and less so- 
licitous to obtain it." 

" It were well," said Dr. Barlow, " if the evil ended here. 
The established Christian wilt evince himself to be such by 
not shrinkiog from the attack. But the misfortane is, that 
the dread of this attack keq» back well diqiosed but vaoil- 
Uting characters. They are intimidated at the idea of par- 
taking the censure, though they know it to be fidse. When 
they hear the reputatioa ei men o( piety assailed, they aa- 
iume an indiflerenoe which they are fat from feeling. They 
listen to the reproaches cast on characters which they in- 
wardly revere, without daring to vindicate them. They 
hear the must attached subjects accused cf disaffection, and 
the most sober-minded churchmen of innovation, without 
Twitnring (o repel the charge, lest they sfawiUI be suspected 
of leaning to the patty. Tbey.aiu afivid fiiUy lo avow that 
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tbeir onn principles are t)ie Baote, lest th«y should )■• b- 
Tolved in tba same oalutnny. Tu etlace iLia suspicioa, Hu-f 
affect a coldnew which tliey do not feel, and trMt witli !«¥■ 
ity wLat they inwardly vetierata. Very young meD, from 
tliis criminal timidity, are led lo risk th^r et«nial h^iunw 
tlirougli the dread of a laugh. Though they know that 
they have not only roligion but reasou on their side^ yet il 
requires a hardy virtue to repel a HDe«r, and an iaUepd 
principle to oonfrunt a aarcaam. Hua their own mJnd hwa 
its tirumesB, rc'ligion loses their support, the world Ioms the 
beuclit whidh their example wonld afford, and tbey tfacm- 
aelvxB become liable to the awful charge which ia deaoi^ioed 
against him who ia asliamed of his Oiriatian profeBsi<Hi.'' 

" Men of the world," tuud Sir John, " are extremely fea^ 
oua of whatever may be thought particular ; they ais 
frightened at erery thing that has not the aaiiotion of pub- 
lic opinion, and the stamp of public applause. They aie 
impatient of llie slightest suHpicion of censure in what may 
be aiippoaed to ^ect the credit of their judgment, Ukri^ 
often indifferent enough aa to any blame that may atcaeh 
to their conduct. . llitiy have been accustomed to coDsidar 
strict religion as a thing which militates gainst good taxta, 
and to connect the idea of something andaadcal and inel- 
eganl, something awkward and unpopular, something no- 
couth and ill-bred, with the peculiar doctrinosof Christian!^; 
doctrines which, though there is no harm in believing, Uu; 
think there can lie no good in avowing." 

" It is a little hard," said Mr. Stanley, " thai men of piety, 
who nro allowed to poasess good ticnse on all other ooc*- 
aions, and whose judgment is respected in all the ordinaiy 
concerns of lifi;, should not have a little credit giwn then 
in matters of religion, hut that they should be at ono* 
transformed into idiola or amdmen in that verypc»nt whidi ' 
aJTun-la the noblest exercise lo the human fiwultiea " 




" A Ouittitm, then," Hid I, " if hnmaD ipj^Mue be his 
idol, it of all men moat miserable. H« forfeits his reput»- 
6011 every way. lie is Mcnied by the men of the worid 
ot going too lar ; by the enthnaiaat of not going far enongh. 
While it ia one of the beat eridenoea of bis being right, 
that be is rejected by one party for exoeas, and by the other 
for deSciency." 

" What then ia to be doner aaid Dr. Bailoir. "Must a 
diwjreet and piooa taxa gire np a prindple becatue it has 
been diafigoied by the fanatic, or abused by the hypocrite, 
or denied by the skeptio, or reprobated by the formalist, or 
tidicoled by the men of the world f He ahonld nth«r anp- 
port ii with an eameataess proportJOTied to its Talue; be 
■houlil reacne it from the injuiea it haa sustained frtxn ila 
ea w niea ; and the diaciedit brooj^t on it by its improdeat 
friends. He ahonld redeem it trota the enthoaiaBm which 
miaconeeivea, and tma the igDoraooe or malignity which 
misrepresenta it If the learned and the jodicioas are n- 
leot in proportion as the iUiterate and the Tulgar are ob- 
truive and laqnacioaB, the most important tmtba will be 
abandoned by those who are beat able to unfold, and to 
defoKl them, while they will be embnoed esclosirely by 
those who misnodarsland, degrade, and debase them. Be- 
oanse the unlettered are absurd, most the able cease to be 
religioqal If tbet« ia to be an abandonment of evwyGbri^ 
tian prindple becaaae it has been unfairly, unskillAiIly, or 
inadeijuately treated, there would, one by one, be an aban- 
donment of erery doctrine ot the Kew Testament.'' 

" I folt myself bound," aaid Mr. Stanley, " to act on (hia 
prindple in our late oonrersation with Mr.Tyrrel. I would 
not reAiae to assert with "him the doctrinea of grac«, but I 
endeavored to let' him see that I had adopted them io a 
•ariptnral aeoaa. I would not try to eoorince him that he 
«M wmug, by AaowiuBg a trath becauae he abused it. I 



would cordinlly reject all the bad use he malces of uii 
opinion, witliout rejecting tlie opiaion itself^ if the Bilik 
. will beiir me out in the belief of it. But 1 would Bc-nipii- 
loiialy reject all the (-tber opinions which ha oounecit 
with il, luiJ with which I am pereuaded it lia« BO con- 
nection ," 

" The noraioal Chrislian," said Dr. Barlow, " who inairii 
that religion resides in the uuderatundiiig only, may con- 
tend that We to God, gratitude to our Redt-enier, onJ 901^ 
row for OUT oSenses, are enthuuiaBtic extravagances; and 
effectually repress, by ridicule and aaivasni, tboee fi>«UugB 
which the devout heurt rocoguiies, and which Scripturo 
HinctioQB. On the other band, those very feelings ore in- 
flamed, cKoggeritted, dietorteO, and misrepresented, a* in- 
cluding the whole of relif^on, hy the intemperate entbliaiait, 
who thinks reason has uotliing to iJo in the bumnoaa ; but 
who, trusting to teets not warranted in the Scriptore, iflgor* 
emed by ^ncies, feelings, and visione of his own. 

" Between these ponncioua extremes, what course is tba 
sober Cbriatian to pursue i Musi he discard (roim his heMi 
all piouB affections because (he fanatic abuses them, and iha 
CutidiouB denies their existence 1 This would be like in- 
dating, that because one man happens to b« sick of a dead 
palsy, and another of a frenzy fever, ttiere is tber«fi>n in 
the human uousldtution no euch («mperat« 
Bouud healtii." 



CHAPTER XL. 



SiHOE Uie conversation which had accidontnlly led to tfa« 
discovery of Mies Stanley's ocquiremeuls, I could not for- 
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beu Mjrref iog the perfect amogemeiiU of the family, and 
tlie completely elegaot but not luxurions tablo, with mon 
thoD onliDBiy interesL I felt no small delight in Peflcctiog 
th»t all tliifl onier and propriety were produced without th« 
■mallest dv<luctioD &om mental cultivation. 

I could not refrain from mentioning this to Mre. Stanley. 
She was not displeased with my obaerration, though aha 
cautiously avoided saying any thing which might be con- 
strued iuto a wish to set off her daughter. As she seemed 
surprised at my knowledge of the lai^ share her Ludlla 
had in the direction of the family conoems, 1 cotUd not, in 
(he imprudence of my satia&ction, conceal tbe conreraation 
I Lad had with my old friend Mrs. Comfit. 

After this avowal she felt that any reserve on (his point 
would look like affectation, a littleneae which woi^ hare 
been unworthy of her character. " I am fiwjnently blamed 
by my friends," said she, " for taldng some of the load frxim 
my own shoulden, and laying it on hen. ' Poor thing, she 
is too young T vt the constant cry of the (Mhionable 
iiiotbers. Hy geneni Answer is, you do not think your 
dsugfaten of tlie some age too young to be married, though 
yon know marringe mtui bring with it these, And still bear* 
ier c&rcs. Surely then Lucilla is not too young to be initi- 
ated into that uwful knowledge which will herenller become 
no inconsiderable part of her duty. The acquisition would 
he really burdensome then, if it were not lightened bypro- 
parator}' practice now. I have, I trust, convinced my 
daughlera, that though there is no great merit in poeseea- 
iug thissort of knowledge, yet to be destitute of it is highly 
discreditable." 

In several houses where I had visited, I bad obaerved the 
forwardness of the parents, the mother eapecially, to make 
m display of the daughter's merits : " so dutiful 1 so no- 
table ! such an vutHaat mine P The giri waa then called 




out to sing or to play, and was thus, by that ineomntUnty 
wliich my good motliw deprecated, kept in the fiiU eiliitu- 
tiDii of thoau very laltute nliich an moet likely to interfere 
with nareing and notAblencss. But sinc« I bod been on mj 
prmeut TiaC, I had never once beard my fiienda extol tbeii 
Lacilla, or bring forward any of her excellences. I had 
however observed their ejrcs fill with a delight, which thej 
could not suppresa, when her meritA were the subject af ihe 
praise of others, 

I took notice oriliisdifferenoeof eonduct to Mrs. Stanley. 
" I have often," swd she, " been bo much hart at the ind«l- 
icaoy to which yon allude, that I very early resolved to 
avoid it. If the g^rl io question docs not deserve the com- 
mendation, it is not only disingenuous but dishoneel. If 
■ho does, it is a coarse and not very honorable stratagem (bt 
g«<ttjng her off. But if ihc daughter be indeed all that a 
mother's partial fondness believes," added she, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears of tendomeBs, " how can she be in such hnte 
to deprive herself of the solace of her life ! IIow cRn she 
by gross acts wound that dolioaoy in her daughter, which, 
to a man of refinement, would be one of her chief Nltrae- 
tions, and which will be lowered in bis esteem, by the hi»- 
picion that she may concur i ii the indiscretion of the mothv. 

" As to Lucilla," added she, " Mr. Stanley and 1 mmuO- 
tiines say to each other, * Little children, keep youraelne 
from idols I' my dear young friend 1 it is in rain U> Ji»- 
eemble her unaffected worth and sweetness. She is not 
only our delightful companion, but our confidential friend. 
We encourage her to give ua her opinion on matters of 
business, as well as of taste ; aud having reflected na well is 
rend a good deal, she is not destitula of materials on which 
to exercise her reasoning powere. We hare never r^irened 
her natural vivacity, becauao we never saw it, lite Ph<8be'% 
in danger of carrying her off from the straight lino." 
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I thanked Mn. Stanley for her aflR^ctionate frankness, 
with a wannth which showed the cordial interest I took in 
her, who was the object of it : company coming in, inter- 
rupted our interesting t^te-a-t^te. 

After Uia, I obeerred the party in the saloon to be thin- 
ner than usual Sir John and Lady Belfield having with- 
drawn to write letters ; and that individual having quitted 
the room, whose presence woold have reconcUed me to the 
absence of all the rest, I stole out to take a solitary walk. 
At the distance of a quarter of a mile from the park-gate, 
on a little common^ I observed, for the first time, the small- 
est and neatest cottage I ever beheld. There was a flour- 
ishing young orchard behind it, and a Kttle court full of 
flowers in front But I was particularly attracted by a 
beautiful rose-tree, in fall blossom, which grew against the 
hoqse, and almost covered the dean white walls. As I 
knew this sort of rose was a particalar &vorite of Lncilla'a 
I opened the low wicket which led into the little court, and 
I looked about for some living creature, of whom I might 
have begged the flowers. But sedi^ no one, I ventured to 
gather a bunch of the roses, and the door being open, 
walked into the houae, in order to acknowledge my theft, and 
make my compensation. In vain I looked round th4 little 
neat kitchen : no one appeared. 

I was just going out, when the sound of a soft female 
voice over head arrested my attention. Impdled by a cu- 
riosity which, considering the rank of the ihhabitanta, I did 
not feel it necessary to resist, I softly stole up the narrow 
stairs, caatiously stooping as I ascended, the lowness of the 
ceiling not allowing me to walk upright I stood still at the 
door of a little chamber, which was left half open to admit 
the air. I gently put my head through. What were my 
emotions when I saw Lncilla Stanley kneeling by the side 
of a little dean bed, a laige M Bible spread open on the 
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bed before ber, oat of wbich sbe was rea(Hiig one of ibe 
penitential Psalms to a pale emaciated female figure, who 
lifted up ber failing eyes, and clasped ber feeble bands in 
solemn attention I 

Before two little bajrs, wbicb served for a grate, knelt 
Pboebe, witb one band sfirring some brotb wbich she had 
brought from home, and with the other fiuming with ber 
straw bonnet the dying embers, in order to make the broth 
boil ; jet seemingly attentive to her sister's reading. Her 
disheveled hair, the deep flush which the fire, and her labor 
of love gave ber naturally ammated countenance, formed a 
fine contrast to the angelic tranquillity and calm devodim 
which sat on the jfkce of Luoilla. Her voice was inexpress- 
ibly sweet and penetrating, while £uth, hope, and charity 
seemed to beam from her fine uplifted eyes. On account 
of the closeness of the room, she had thrown off her hat| 
cloak, and gloves, and laid tbem on the bed ; and her fine 
hair, which had escaped from its confinement, shaded -that 
side of her face wbich was next the door, and prevented her 
seeing me. 

I scarcely dared to breathe, lest I should interrupt such 
a scene. It was a subject not unworthy of Raphael. She 
next began to read the forty-first Psalm, witb the meek, yet 
solemn emphasis of devout feeling : " Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor and needy, the Lord shall deliver him 
in the time of trouble." Neither the poor woman nor my- 
self could hold out any longer. She was overcome by her 
gratitude and I by my admiration, and we both at the same 
moment involuntarily exclaimed, Amen I I sprang forward 
with a motion which I could no longer control. Lucilla 
saw me, started up in confusion, 

And blushed 
Celestial rosy red, 

then eagerly endeavoring to conceal the Bible, by drawing 




hrt hat orcr it, " Phoebe," uid slie, " with all the composure 
nhe couhl anuine, " in the broth ready I" Phcebe, with her 
UMial gtyety, calk-d out to m« to come and assist, which 
I dill, but so aDskillfulIf, thmt she chid me for my awk- 

It was an iDtcrmting mght fo see one of the blooming 
NKtera lift the dyiog woman in her lied, and support berwilli 
her ann, while tho other rt><l her, her own weiik hand b«ing 
uiM-qunl to (111- tank. At that moment, how little did the 
■pli'R'lora nn<l vanilim of life appear in my eyes! and how 
teady was 1 to vxclnim with WuWy, 

Tain pomp and glorr oT tbe world, I hate fon. 

When they had finiiihed their pious office, I inquired if 
the poor woman hail no attendant. Phmbe, who was gen- 
erally the cliii'f api-aker, said, "she has a good daughter, 
who in out at work by day, but take* care of her mother at 
niglit ; but Hhe is never left alone, for she has a Uttle gnnd- 
<laui;hter who attetvls her in ibe me.-in time ; but as she is 
ohl)tre.| to go nnce a day to the Grove to fetch providooa, 
we generally contrifo to send her while we are here, that 
Dame Alice may never be left alone. 

While we were talking, I beard a Uttle weary step, pain- 
fully climbing u]) the st^ra, and lookei) round, eipecting to 
««e Ibe grand-daughter ; but 4t whs little Knte Stanley, 
with a lap full of dried sticks, wliiih iibe liad bi-en collecting 
fur the poor wuman'x fire. The Bharp poiula of the sticks 
ha>) fon-ed their way in many places through the white 
muslin friK-k, part of which, together with her bontiet, she 
had left in the hedge, which she had been robbing. At 
this less she ciprewed not much coneenif but lamented 
not a little that stk-ka were so MMree ; that she fuareil the 
iatAb had been spoiled, from her being so long in pi-king 
tham, but imietd ah« ooaM not help it I was pleasi'<l with 




tliese under allotments, these low d^;iees in tbe scale of 
charity, 

I bad gently laid my roses oa the hat of Miae Stanley, m 
it lay on the Bible, and before we left tiie room, aa I drew 
near the good old damo to slip a couple of guineas into hu 
hand, I bad the jrieaaure of aeein|; Lucilla, who thought her- 
self nnobserred, retire to the little window, and bsten the 
rosee into the crown of her bat lilce a garland. When the 
grand-daughter returned loaded with the daily bounty from 
the Qrore, we look our leave, followed by the prayers and 
bleseings of the good wOman. 

Aa we passed by the rose-tree, the orchard, and the court, 
Phtebe said to nie, "A'n't you glad that poor people can 
have such pleasures V I told her it doubled my gratifica- 
tion to witness the enjoyment, and to trace the haiid which 
conferred it ; for she had owned it wsa their work. " Wa 
have alwavs," replied Phoebe, " a particular satisfaction in 
observing a neat little flower-garden about a cottjige, because 
it holds out a comfortable indication that the iuhabitants 
are free from absolute want, before they tliiuk of these little 
embellishments." 

" It looks, also," Slid Misa Stanley, " as if the woman, in- 
stead of spending her few leisure niomenls in gadding abroad, 
employed them in wiorning her little liabilation, in order to 
make it more attractive to her husbiind. And we know 
more than one instance in this vilhige in which the man 
has been led to give up the public-house, by the innocent 
ambition of improving on her labors." 

1 asked her what first inspired her with such fondness hr 
gardeniug, and how she iind acquired so much skill and 
taste in this elegant art 1 She blushed and said, " She was 
afr^d I should tliink her romantic, if she were to confess 
that she had auiglit both the taste and ihe passion, as far 
t» she possessed either, from an early and ititiraate acquaiDt- 
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Mice wilh the PiirnUiie Loet, of wliich abe conatdered the 
lie.iulifnl dewriplions of nccnory sad pluitfttions tm tbe beet 
|iiwe|it« for l;in.l«:;ipe frarJenin^. Milton," iihe snid, " both 
(.'iL-ited thi' tutu lunl BUpi>li«d the rules. He taught the art 
aa I iiiH|>irt'd the lura of it." From the garJeus of Parndise 
tilt' iranrilioD was t>anj anJ natural. On my sBldng her 
oi'iiiiuniif this jiortrait,aa drawn byMLlionisherejiliii], "Tliat 
she euiiHdL'red Eto, in her stale of inuocooce, as the most 
U-auiiful iuoJ<-I of the delicacy, propriety, grace, and elegance 
oftliv female cliaracUTirUidi any {loeteTer exhibited. Eseu 
after her fidl," ailded she, " there is something wonderfully 
ttiuchiu;; ID Iwr remorse, and affecting in her contrition." 

" We anj prob,ihly," replied I, " more deeply affected with 
tlie U'autifully coulrile expressiunfl of repentance in our first 
parentis from beiuf; so deejily iuTolved in the conBcqueuces 
of the offense which occaHiuneil it.'' 

" And yi-t," replied she, " I am a little affrontol with the 
)>oet, that while, with a nohio jii^tne^s lie represcntn Adam's 
grief nt bin cipuliiion, as chiefly arituug from bis being 
tiani-hed from the presence of his Maker, the sorrows of 
Kvi' Mt'Ri (iHi much ti> ariw from l<eing LnniKheil from her 
ttuwera. Tlie ^el^ tliuu-rli never grief wan so beautifully 
«loi]iient. is rather too exijuisite, her substantial ground for 
laiiiftiliition coiisid-'red." 

Seeiu); me g»int; to si>eak, iihe stopped nie with a smile, 
s.iyin;;. ~ I mt' l>y yonr looks that you are going, with Nfr. 
A'ldi.i"n. t<> viuilicate the |><K-t, and to call thia a just ap- 
[>ri>piiniion of the seiitiiiH'Dt to the sei ; hut surely the dix- 
|irii|i->ni"ii in the feelini! ht-ro is rather Kio vioteril, thuu^;!) 
I own the liift^of her flowers wiy/if hare i^^^fMe I any com* 
■niiu priv.ititm. Tli'-re is, however, no female i-haraelcr in 
tlie wh'ile com|>ai>s iif ]>oetr>- in which I hare ever taken so 
lively an inliP'xi, hihI no puetii that ever took sucli [luwerful 
poMCMion of my niind." 
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If any tiling liad been wauling to my 
the Bym[,ul)iy of out tititea and feelings, this veoM bia 
comple(«il my conviction. It struclc me aa the Virgihu 
lota fonoerly struck the superBtitious. Our mutual admir»- 
tion of the ParadiBO Lost, and of its heroine, seemed to 
bring us nearer together thau we had yet been. Her le- 
marks, which I gradually drew &om her in the coona of 
our walk, on the cODstruction of the fable, the riohneaq of 
the imagery, the elevation of the language, the aublimitf 
and just appropriation of the sentiments, the artiiil stnictiin 
of the verse, and the variety of the charactera, convinoed 
me that she had imbibed her taste from the purest sonrcea. 
It was easy to trace her knowledge of the best anthon, 
though she qiiole<l none. 

"This," said I exultingly to myself, "is the true learning 
for a lady ; a knowledge that is rather detected than dis- 
played, that is felt in its effects ou her mind and confer- 
sation ; that is seen, not by her citing learned names, ot 
adducing long ((uotations, but in the general result, by 
the delicacy of her taste, and the correctness of her sen- 
timents." 

In our way borne I made a merit with little Kate, not 
only by rescuing her hat from the hedge, but by making a 
little provision of wood under it, of larger sticks than she 
could gather, which she joyfully promised to assist the 
gran d-d»ugb tor in oirryiug to tlie cottage. 

I ventured, with as muc!) diffidence as if I had been soli- 
citing a pension for myself, to entreat that I might be per- 
mitted to undertake the putting forward Dame Alice's little 
girl in the world, as soon as she should be released from her 
attendance on her grandmother. My proposal was gra- 
ciously accepted, ou condition diat it met with Mr, atid Mi^ 
Stanley's approbation. 

VVbeu we joined the party at supper, it was deligbtiiil to 
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obtetre that the habits of relif^oiu charity were lo ioter- 
woveo with the texture of thuae girl's miniJA ; that the eren- 
tDg which had t>eeu ao iiitereatiDfr to me, was to them only 
a cominoti eveuin^, markoJ with nothing particular. It 
nevvT occurtvd to them to allude to it ; and once or twice 
whi^n [ waa tempted to mention It, my imprudence waa 
reproaed by a look <rf the moat aignificant gravity irom 
Lucilla. 

I was comforted, however, by obaerving that my roeea 
wvre tranafvnvd from the liat to the hur. This did not es- 
cape the penetrating eye of Phcebe, who archly said, " I 
won<ier, Lucilla, what particular chnnti there u In Dame 
AIiix'h faded rutiea. I offered you some fresh ones ainoo we 
came home. I never knew yuu prefer withered tlowers l>e- 
fiire." Ludlla made no answer, but cast down her tiiuid 
eyea, and out-blushed the roees on her head. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

AvTEB bivakfiut neit morning the company dropped off 
one after another, except Lndy ]teltii>1d, Miiw Sltaiiiey, and 
mywlt We had been so buuly eng»);cd in looking over 
the plan of a oonaervatMy, which Sir John pro[>o»ed to 
build at Beechwood, his estate in Surrey, that we hardly 
mimed them. 

Ijtik Celia, whom I call the rosebud, had climt)ed up 
my kni-ea, a favorite station with her, and waa bc^iig nic 
to tell her another pn'tly story. I had th'fort- toM her »> 
many, (hat 1 liad exhuusted both my memory and my im- 
agination. Lueilla was smiling at my impnveri^liod inven- 
tioB, when IJkly Belfleld waa callad out of the roMn. Her 
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fair friond rose mechanically to follow her. Her ladyship 
begij^ed her not to stir, but to employ the five minutes of 
her absence in carefully criticising Uie plan she held in her 
hand, saying she would bring back another which Sir John 
had by Lim ; and that Lucilla, who is considered aa the last 
appeal in all matters of this nature, should decide to which 
the preference should be given, before the arcliitect went to 
work. In a moment I forgot my tale and my rosebud, and 
the conservatory, and every thing but Lucilla^ whom I was 
beginning to address, when little Celia, pulling my coat, 
said — ** Oh, Charles" (for so I teach all the little ones to 
call mo), '' Mrs. Comfit tells me very bad news. She says 
tliat your new curricle is come down, and that you are 
going to run away. Oh I don't go ; I can't part with 
you," said the little charmer, throwing her arms round my 
nock. 

" Will you go with mo, Celia ?" sai«l I, kissing her rosy 
chock. " There will be room enoucjh in the curricle." 

" Oh, I should like to go," said she, " if Lucilla may go 
with us. Do, dear Charles, do let Lucilla go to the Wory. 
She will be very goo<l : won't you, Lucilla ?" 

I venturo^l to look at Miss Stanley, who tried to laugh 
without succeeding, and blushed without trying at it On 
my making no reply, for fear of adding to her confusion, 
Colia looked up piteously in my face and cried : 

" And so you won't let Lucilla go home with you ? I am 
sure the curricle will hold us all nicely ; for I am very little, 
and Luoilla is not very big." 

** Will i/ou j)ersuade her, Celia?" said L 

** ( )," s;dd she, " she does not want persuading ; she is 
willing onoiigli, and I will run to papa and mamma and ask 
tlieir leave, and then Lucilla will go and glad : won't you, 
Lucilla r 

So saying, she sprang out of my arms, and rftn out of the 
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room ; Lucina would hare folloired and prer«nted her. I 
rwixK-tfull; deUuDod her. How could I neglect auch an 
<^>[iortUDitv t Suoli an opening as the sweet prattler had 
g^vtrn me it was impoesiUe to overlook. The iilipulso was 
too powerful to be reualed ; I genUy replaced her on her 
seat, and iu languajro, which, if it did an; jnstice to my feel- 
ings, was the most ardent, tender, and cvspcctful, poured out 
Diy whole heart. I believe mjr words were incoherent ; I 
am Bunj they were wncere. 

^lie was evidently distreMod, Iler emotion prevented 
her n;{>lying. Hut it was tlie cmoliiin of surprise, not of 
reKonimi'iit. Her confusion bore no symptums of diiipleaaure. 
lilualiiu;; and Iii«itnting, ulie at last said : " My father, air — 
my iiitithvr." II<-ro her voice fiuled her. I recollected with 
jiiythatuDtheappIicationofLord Staunton she had allowed 
<>f no such reference, nay, she had forbidden it. 

"I take your reference joyfully," said I, "only tell ma 
that if I am so happy aa to obtain thdr consent, yon will 
not withhold youra." Sho ventured to raise her timid eyes 
tu mine, mid her modest but expressive look enoonraged 
me almost ns much ai any words could hare done. 

At tliHt moment (he door opened, and in came Bir John 
with th<< otlK'r drawing of llie conservatory in his hand. 
AfU-r having examinvl us lioth witli his keen, critiail eye; 
" Wt'll, Mias Staiitey," kuiI lie, with a look ami tone which 
Iin<l more meaning tlian she cuuld well stand, "here is the 
other drawing. As you look na if yon hail been ealmly ex- 
amining ihfl first, you will now give me jonTeooi,df liberate 
ojiinion nf the merits of both." He had the cntelty to lay 
so iiiui'b slr<-w on the w■>rd^ coo), calm, and delibcmt'', nnd 
to pronouniv them in ho arch a manniT, and so ironical a 
lone, as i-liMrly showed, ho r«ad in her conntenancc that no 
e|iithe(s could putsibly have boon s» ill applied. 

Lady B(>l6old came in immediately after. " Well, Ctf> 
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oline,'^ said he, with a significant glance, "• Miss Stanley has 
deeply considered the subject since you went ; I never saw 
her look more intenjsted about any thing. I don't thiuk 
she is dissatisfied on the whole. General approbation is all 
she now expresses. She will have time to spy out fiaults 
hereafter : she sees none at present All is beauty^ g^'^^^e, 
and proportion." 

As if this was not enough, in ran Celia quite out of 
breath — '' Oh, Lucilla," cried she, ^ papa and mamma won't 
let you go with Charles, though I told them you begged 
and prayed to go." 

Lucilla, the pink of whose cheeks was become crimson, 
said angrily, " IIow Colia ! what do yop mean ?" 

" Oh, no," replied the child, " I mean to say that / begged 
and prayed, and I thought you looked as if you would like 
to go, though Charles did not ask you, and so I told papa.** 

This was too much. The Belfields laughed outright; 
but Lady Belfield had the charity to take Lucilla's hand, 
saying, '' Come iuto my dressing-room, my dear, and let us 
settle tliis conservatory business. Tliis prattling child will 
never lot us get on." Miss Stanley followed, her face glow- 
ing with impatience. Celia, whom I detained, called after 
her, " Papa only said there was not room in the curricle for 
three ; but if it is only a little way, I am sure we could sit, 
could we not, Lucilla ?" Lucilla was now happily out of 
hearing. 

Though I was hurt that her delicacy had suffered so 
much, yet I own I hugged the little innocent author of this 
confusion with additional fondness. Sir John's raillery, now 
that Lucilla could be no longer pained by it, was cordially 
received, or rather I was inattentive to every object but tlie 
one of which my heart was full. To be heaid, to be ac- 
cepted, though tacitly, to be referred to parents who I knew 
had no will but hers. 




Vta muA a iaa«d uid homefelt deli^^ 
Such KobcT cortainty oT walcinK bllM 
An I up'iT frh liU now. 

During tlx.- ri'iiiuiiulur of tlie day I fuund no opportaoity 
of Rpcsking Id Mr. Staoley. Alwayn frauk lUid cheerful, he 
neither avoiilcd nor guugbt me, but the sirival of company 
prrveuted our bt-iiig ihruwu together. Lueilln appeariMl at 
dinner as ubuhI : u hitle gmver and more talvat, but always 
uaolT'S'U'd, natuml, aod dt-Ucute. Sir John w1iiB|<eTcd to 
tUL' thai alie had eiitn-abil hor inolhor to keep Cetia out of 
thv wajr till thia currii-le bu«iues8 waa a little got out ot her 
head. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

TiiR Doxt moroio}:, i" soon an [ thought Mr. Stanley had 
Mre:ited to his libnir)-, I Cilluw<.-d him thither. Ue was 
huHV writing letlerH. I MjM)lo}{iz('d fur my inlnuJoii. He 
hud bis pii{>era aM'le, ao-J inriteil m<' to sit l>y hiia. 

" You iin- too gucd, sir," uii>l I, " to ivci'ivo nith so much 
kin<liit.'9« a culprit who Hp{)earH liefurc you ingviiuously to 
■u'knowti-il^ the itifniftioii of a trviity iulo whii'h he hud 
the hoDur ofeDlcrinic with you. I fo»r that a few dnys are 
wanting of ray')>re)icriUed month. I had reM>lv<>d to obey 
you with the mool n-ligi<iiu Krupulouimeici ; but a clrcuni- 
Ktanec, trifling; in ilik'II^ has Li1 almoxt iircHiiitibly to a declara- 
tion, wliirli in oheilioDoL- to your oimraand I h.id n^wlred 
to fiOHtp'itw. IIiil though it i* Mtmewhat prcnuiturc, I hi>]K), 
howt-vtT, you will not conlemn my preci]iitaiii'y. I li;ive 
Tvulnrcil to tell yuurvliamung daughter how net't^tary she 
ia to my Iiapi^MMs. Kio doea not r«ject me. She refen 
nw to her bthiT." 

!«• 
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" You have your peace to make with my daughter, I can 
tell you, sir," said Mr. Stanley, looking gravely ; " I fear you 
have mortally offended her." 

I was dreadfully alarmed. "You know not how you 
afflict me, sir," said I : " how have I offended Miss Stanley T 

" Not Miss Stanley," said he, smiling, " but Miss Celia 
Stanley, who extremely resents having been banished from 
thfe drawing-room yesterday evening." 

" If Gelia's displeasure is all I have to fear, sir, I am most 
fortunate. Oh, sir, my happiness, the peace of my future 
life, is in your hands. But first tell me you forgive the 
violation of my promise." 

" I am willing to believe, Charles," replied he, " that you 
kept the spirit of your engagement, though you broke it in 
the letter ; and for an unpremeditated breach of an obliga- 
tion of this nature, we must not, I believe, be too rigorous. 
Your conduct since your declaration to me has confirmed 
the affection which your character ha<l before excited. Yuu 
were probably surprised and hurt at my cold reception of 
your proposal, a proposal which gave me a deeper satisfac- 
tion than I cfiu express. Yet I was no dissembler in sup- 
pressing the pleasure I felt at an address so every way de- 
si rabl*^ My dear Charles, I know a little of human nature. 
I know how sus(;eptible the youthful heart is of impressions. 
I know how apt these impressions are to be obliterated — a 
new face, a more advantageous connection — " 

" Hold, sir," said I, indignantly interrupting him, " you 
can not think so meanly of me — you can not rate the son 
of your friend so low !" 

" I am very far indeed," replied he, " from rating you 
low. I know you abhor mercenary considerations ; but I 
know also that you are a young man, lively, ardent, im- 
pressible. I know the rapid effect that leisure, retirement, 
rural scenes, daily opportunities of seeing a young woman 
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not a^y, ot conT«naDg with a young wotnao not diugree- 
ahit, may produce on tho heart, or rather on the imagina- 
tion. I wan aware that ieeing no other, conrerNtig with no 
other, none at least that, to spt-ak honently, I could consider 
as a fair competitor, hnnlly left you an unprfjudiced jndge 
of the state of yuar own heart I was not sure but that 
this sort of easv commerce mi<{ht produce a feeling of com- 
pLtocDcy which miai-lit bo' mistaken fur lore. I could not 
consent that mere noridcnt, mere leisure, the mere drcum- 
•tancfl of bcitig thrown t^^'tber, should irrevocably en- 
tangle rather of you. I was desirous of affording you time 
to sec, to know, and to jui Ige. I would not take advantags 
of your first eiuotioas, I would not take ailvantage of your 
friftidship for tne. I would not take ailvantage of yonr feel- 
iiig ardently, till I hail given you ^me to judge temperately 
aad fsiriy," 

I assured him I was equally at a lora to express my grat- 
itude for his kinlnems aiid niy reneratioii of hia wisdom ; 
and thnnkod him in terms of affe^rtionnte cne^. 

" Uy reganl fur you," said he, " is not of yesterday : I 
have taken a w.imi interest in your character and hnppinoas 
almost ever since you have been in being; and in a way 
moTP intimate and [wrsonal than you can suspect." 

So saying he arose, unlocked tho drawer of a c^inet 
which stood behind him, and timk out a large packet of 
li-lters. lie then resumed his sent, and Imlding out the di- 
rection on the covets askud me if I waa acquninte>l with ihe 
hand-writing. A tear involuntarily started into my eye as 
I exclaimed; "It is (he well-known hand of my beloved 
fniher." 

"Listen to me attentively," rcsumol he. "You arc not 
igDonnl that never were two men more firmly attached by 
all the tie* which ever cemented a Christian friendship thao 
yoor lamented father and mysel£ Our early youth was 
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spent in the same studies, the same pleasures, the same so- 
ciety. ' We took sweet counsel together and went to die 
house of God as friends.' He condescendingly overlooked 
my heiDg five or six years younger than himself. After bis 
marriage with your excellent mother, the current of lifo 
carried us different ways, but without causing any abato* 
ment in the warmth of our attachment. 

" I continued to spend one month every year with him at 
the Priory, till I myself married. You were then not more 
than three or four years 9ld ; and your engaging manneia, 
and sweet temper, laid the foundation of an affection which 
has not been diminished by time, and the reports of your 
progress. Sedentary l^^bits on the part of your father, and • 
a rapidly increasing family on mine, kept us stationary at 
the two extremities of the kingdom. I settled at the Grove, 
and both as husband and father have been happiest of the 
happy. 

"As soon as Lucilla was bom, your father and I, simul 
taneously, formed a wish that it might be possible to pw- 
petuate our fiiendsliip by the future union of our children." 

When Mr. Stanley uttered these words, my heart beat so 
fast, and the agitation of my whole frame was so visible 
that he paused for a moment, but perceiving that I was all 
ear, and that I made a silent motion for him to proceed, he 
went on. 

" Tliis was a favorite project with us. We pursued it 
however with the moderation of men who had a settled 
sense of the uncertainty of all human things, of human 
life itself; and with a strong conviction of the probability 
that our project might never be realized. 

" Without too much indulging the illusions of hope, we 
agreed that there could be no harm in educating our chil- 
dren for oa(^li other : in inspiring them with corresponding 
tastos, similar inclinations, and especially with an exact con- 
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fbnni^ in their religioot views. We never indulged the 
presuroptoous thought of oonnleracting providential dispeo- 
MttoOB, of conquering difficulties which time might prove 
to he iiiMpusble, and, above all, we determined never to be 
M weak, or m unjust, as to think of compelling their aSeo- 
tiona. We had both studied the human heart long enough 
to know that it is a perverae and wayward thing. We were 
oonvinft-d that it would not be dictated to in a matter which 
, involved itfl dearest intorifits, wo know that it liked to pick 
out its own happtnem in its own way." 

Ah Mr. f^tiinley proceeded, my heart melted with grateful 
love for a father who, in making such a provision for my 
happinom, hnd generously left my ehrace so &ee. But while 
my conscience Kerned to reproach me us if 1 had not de- 
Krvol Ruuh lendemewt, I rejoiced that my memory tiad no 
Epeciiic charge to bring against it, 

" For all thoic rensons," continued Mr. Stanley, " we mu- 
tually agn<cd to hiiry our wishes in our own bosoms ; to 
cotimiit the event to Iliro by whom all events are governed ; 
Dover to nnine you to each other hut in a general way ; to 
excite no fictitious likin]^, to elicit no artificial passion, and 
to kindle neither impatience, curiosity, nor interest. Noth- 
ing more than a friendly fiunily r^gnrd was ever manifested, 
and the names of Charks ami Lucitla were never mentioned 

" In this yon have found your advanloge. Had my 
dangbter been accustomed to hear you spoken of with any 
porticuhirity ; bad she been conscious that any important 
owsequencea might have attached to your vimt, you would 
have I'Mt the pleasure of seeing her in her native simplicity 
of charactt^r. Undi'signing and artleas I trust she wduld 
have bi-en under iiny circumstances, but to have lieeii unre- 
served and open would have been scarcely puwiblo ; nor 
might you, mj dear Charioa, with your strong seniie of filial 
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piety, have been able exactly to discriminate how much o£ 
your attach ment was choice, how much was duty. The 
awkwardness of restraint would have diminished the pleas- 
ure of intercourse to both. 

" Knowing that the childish brother and sister sort of in- 
timacy was not the most promising mode for the develop 
ment of your mnfnal sentiments, we agreed that you shoakl 
not meet till within a year or two of the period when it 
would be proper that the union, if ever, might take place. 

^^ We were neither of us of an age or character to indulge 
very romantic ideas of the doctrine of sympathies. Stall 
we saw no reason for excluding such a possibility. If we 
succeeded, we knew that we were training two beings in a 
conformity of Christian principles, which, if they did not at 
once attract affection, would not fail to insure it, should in- 
ferior motives first influence your mutual liking. And if it • 
failed, we should each have educated a Christian, who would 
be likely to carry piety and virtue into two other CEunilies. 
Much good would attend our success, and no possible evil 
could attend our failure. 

" I could show you, I believe, near a hundred letters on 
each side, of which you were the unconscious subject 
Your father, in his last illness, returned all mine, to prevent 
a premature discovery, knowing how soon his papers would 
fall into your hands. K it will give you pleasuse, you may 
peruse a correspondence of which, for almost twenty years, 
you were the little hero. In reading my letters you will 
make yourself master of the character of Lucilla. You 
will read the history of her mind ; you will mark the un- 
folding of her faculties, and the progress of her education. 
In those of your father, you will not be sorry to trace 
back jour ow*n stops." 

Here Mr. Stanley making a pause, I bowed my grateful 
acceptance of his obliging offer. I was afraid to speak, I 
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was almost afrwd to breathe, \eiA I ^uulJ lose a word of a 
comtnuDtnitioD no interestirigf. 

" You now see," rexumed Mr. Stmley, " why yon were 
Kent I<1 Eiliuburg. Caniliri'.l^'o anil Oxford were too aear 
I^n-loD, aD<l of courae luo near niim[>«hire, to have main- 
tflineil lh« necemary M-paralioo. An kood as you left the 
Uniwmily, your Cither {imposed accomptnying you on a 
vinii (u the Ori>ve. Like fond parentit, wo hnd prepared 
iiuth other ti) ei|N)ol to »ee a being juKt such a one as each 
would h»ve wjiiheJ for the ix)in|ianion of hi» child. 

" Till* wn* to be inendy a visit of experiment. You were 
Ixitli liKi young to marry. Dbt we weru impatient to place 
you both ID a pott of oliwrvatioti ; to see the result of a 
UKi'tinkf ; to mark wluit sympathy tliero would be between 
two niiiKlii r<inned with a view to each other. 

" Itut vain are all the projectn of man. ' Oh \ blindnen 
t" the future r You doubtli'iw reineiiibiT, that junt as every 
thing witii pn-pnred for ynur journey soutliwanl ynur di'ar 
fatht-r w.w n'izet] with the lingering illni-ss of which he died. 
Till alitiiift the laid, he vum able to write me, in his iiib-rvala 
of e;i*-, hhort letters im the favorilu topi<^ I rememU-r 
«itli what joy liix heart dilnled, when he told me of your 
powtive refusal t<> leave liiip, on Kin j'rewing you to porHuo 
the plan alreaily xetiled, and to make your vi«t lo Lon<lon 
ami Itie drove without him. I will read you a passage from 
hi* letter." Ue nwl a.* follow* : 

" In vain haft- I endeavor-d to drive this dear son for a 
short tiine from nu>. Ho asked with t)ie indignant feeling 
of affroftteil filial piety, if I could propose to him any com- 
jienutinn for my nbneace fmm hin nick couch I * I tnnko 
HO sscriSre to duly,' sitid he, 'in preferring you. If I muktj 
any MU'HKre. it i^ lo plenxure.' " 

Seeing my eymi overflow with grateful tondemefw, Mr. 
Btanley smd, " If I nan And his laat letter I will show it ynn." 
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Then looking over the packet — ^ here it is," said he, pat- 
ting it into my hands with visible emotion. Neither of us 
had strength of voice to be able to read it aloud. It was 
written at several times. 

"Pbiobt, Wednesday, March 18, 1807. 

^ Stanley — ^I feel that I am dying. Death is awful^ my 
dear ^end, but it is neither surprising nor terrible. I have 
been too long accustomed steadily to contemplate it at a 
distance, to start from it now it is near. 

^As a man, I have feared death. As a Christian, I 
trust I have overcome this^fear. Why should I dread 
that, which mere reason taught me is not an extinction of 
my being, and which revelation has convinced me will be 
an improvement of it ? An improvement, oh how incon- 
ceivable ! 

" For several years I have habituated myself every day 
to reflect for some moments on the vanity of life, the cer- 
tainty of death, the awfulness of judgment, and the duration 
of eternity. 

" The separation from my excellent wife, is a trial from 
which I should utterly shrink, were I not sustained by the 
Christian hope. When we married, we knew that we were 
not immortal. I have endeavored to familiarize to her and 
to myself the inevitable separation, by constantly keeping 
u]) in the minds of both the idea that one of us mtist be 
the survivor. I have endeavored to make' that idea sup- 
portable by the conviction that the survivorship will be 
short — the re-union certain— speedy— eternal. O prceclor 
rum diem /* etc., etc. How gloriously does Christianity 
exalt the rapture, by ennobling the objects of this sublime 
apostrophe I" 

* See this whole beautiful passage in Cicero de Seneotute. 
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"FridajtbeSOth. 

" As to th« union of my hod with Lucilln, you and I, my 
frienil, liBve long leanwd from an authority higher than that 
cUwuL'al oni.', of which we have frequently aalminxl the ox- 
|)re!«ioD, and lamented the appUcaiioD, that long views aud 
remote hupee, and distant expectationa become not so sbort- 
aighted, BO Bhon-4ired a creatuni as man.* I trust, however, 
that our plans have been carried on with a complete oon- 
victiou of this brevity ; with an eutire ac<]uiescence in the 
will of the great arbiter of life and death. I have told 
('harlva it is my wish that he should visit you booq after ray 
death. I dunt not command it — tor this incompamble 
youth, who hai sacnflced so much to his father, will find 
he has a mother worthy of still greater sacrifioes. Aa soon 
as he can prevul on himself to leave her, you will see him. 
May he and your Lucilla behold each ollii^r with the eyes 
with which each of us views his own child ! If tliey sea 
each other with indifference, never lut them know oar 
wishes. It wotUd perplex and hamper tlioso to whom we 
wii>b perfect freedom of tbouglit and action. If they con- 
ceive a mutual attachment, reveal our project. In such 
minds, it will strengthen that attachment. Tlie approbation 
of a living and the desire ot a deceased parent will sanctify 
tbMT union. 

I must break off thnnigfa weakneBs." 

"Monday, 23d. 
" I resume my pen, which I thought I had held for the 
last time. May tiod bless and direct our children ! Infi- 
nite wisdom jienuits me not to sec their union. Indeeil my 
inliTBHl in all i-arthly ihiiigii wvakriis. Even my sxlicituilo 

* H<«icc, in qioaking of tlic brevity luid uncortainly of liA, 
seldom tails to produeo it as an incentive to sensual <nd<))KpBoe. 
8sa pvtioukrly the burtb sad slerMtlk Odes of tbe Ont book. 
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for this event is somewhat diminished. The most important 
circumstance, if it have not Grod for its object, now seems 
comparatively little. The longest life with all its concema, 
shrinks to a point in the sight of a dying man whose eye 
is filled by eternity. Eternity ! Oh my friend. Eternity is 
a depth which no geometry can measure, no arithmetic cal- 
culate, no imagination conceive, no rhetoric describe. Hid 
eye of a dying Christian seems gifted to penetrate depths 
hid from the wisdom of philosophy. It looks athwart the 
dark valley without dismay, cheered by the bright scene 
beyond it. It looks with a kind of chastised impatience to 
that land where happiness will be only holiness perfected. 
There all the promises of the gospel will be accomplished. 
There afflicted virtue will rejoice at its past trials, and ac- 
knowledge their subservience to its present bliss. The 
secret self-denials of the righteous shall be recognized and 
rewarded. And all the hopes of the Christian shall hate 
their complete consummation." 

*' Saturday, 28th. 
** My weakness increases — I have written this at many 
intervals. My body faints, but in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength. Oh Stanley I if pain is trying, if death is 
awful to him who knows in whom he has trusted ; how is 
pain endured, how is death encountered by those who have 
no such support ?" 

"Tuesday the 3 Ist 

" I am better to-day. If I experience little of that rap- 
ture which some require, as the sign of their acceptance, I 
yet have a go<xl hope througli grace. Nay, there are mo- 
ments when I rejoice with joy unsj)eakable. I would not 
produce this joy as any ccrttiin criterion of my safety, be- 
cmise^ from the nuture of my disease, there are also moments 
when my spirits ^nk, and this might equally furnish aigu- 
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nh-nts agninst my state, to thone who decide by frames 
nnd ffelingit. I thiiik my faith aa iuund, my panloo nil 
sure, wLi-n ihosu privilogn ar« withdraim, as whi>D I enjoy 

" Fridar, 3d April 
" Stimlvy : uiy ileparturo in at haiiiJ. My ctunial k- 
tlemjitiou drawcth oigli. My hope u full of immortality. 
This ix my cviufurt — uot that my sins arc few or smatl, but 
that ttiey arc, 1 humbly tnuit, jiarduoci), through liim who 
lort.ll me, and ^'avc himwlf for mt-. Faithful is us that 
liaH jiromiaisl, and rid promiiwfl nru not too f^rt-at to be 
maili' gitod — fiiT l'>nmi)k'ii-nc« is my proniiwr, and I have 
OmDi|)Uteuuc itiU'lf fur my sircurily. Adiuu I" 

* • « « * 

On ilie cover wan written, in Mr. Stanley's hatid, " Uo died 
tlkTCtf days aftur 1" 



It is impTMuble to descriK' the mingle<l and conflicting 
emotions of my soal, whilu I [icrusod tliis letter. Gratitude 
that I ]iA>l po(uivMu.-d Bui-h a father ; sotrow, that I ha>I loat 
liim ; trannjKirt, in anlivi|>atiiig an uvoni which had K-un his 
eiiraivt wisli for alm<wt twenty yeuix ; regret, tliat bo wns not 
]H>niiillud to witiK-m it ; duvuut joy, liiiU ho waa in a state 
Ml sujierior to even my sense of hajijiinvw ; a strong feeling 
of the unccTtainty and bivrity of all happiness ; a solemn 
renolntion th.-it I wnuM never act unworthy of such a father ; 
a fervent prayer that I aii>;ht lie enabled to kee|i that 
reaolutinti: all tlieftu vm->lio<iB so agitated and divided my 
whole mind, as to rend'-r me unfit for any KO-iely, even fi.r 
tliat of Lucilla. I withdrew, (rratefull; pressing Mr. Stan- 
ley'a hand ; he kindly retnrtied tlte preHure, but neither of 
ua attempted to apeak. 
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He silently put my father's packet into my hands. I 
shut myself into my apartment, and read, for three honn, 
letters for which I hope to be the better in time and in 
eternity. I found in them a treasure of religious wisdom, 
excellent maxiDas of human prudence, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with life and manners, a keen insight into human 
nature in the abstract, and a nice discrimination of indi- 
vidual characters ; admirable documents of general educa- 
tion, the application of those documents to my particular 
turn of character, and diversified methods for improving 
it. The pure delight to which I looked forward in read- 
ing these letters with Lucilla, soon became my predominant 
feeling. 

I returned to the company with a sense of felicity, 
which the above feelings and reflections had composed into 
a soothing tranquillity. 'My joy was sobered without being 
abated. I received the cordial congratulations of my friends. 
Mrs. Stanley behaved to me with increased affection : she 
presented me to her daughter, with wbom I afterward 
passed two hours. This interview left me nothing to desire 
but that my gratitude to the Almighty Dispenser of hap- 
piness might bear some little proportion to his blessings. 

As I was passing through the hall after dinner, I spied 
little Celia peeping out of the door of the children's apart- 
ment, in hope of seeing me pass. She flow to me, and 
begged I would take her in to the company. As I knew the 
interdict was taken off, I carried her into the saloon where 
they were sitting. She ran into Lucilla's arms, and said, in 
a voice which she meant for a whisper, but loud enough to 
be heard by the whole company, " Do, dear Lucilla, forgive 
me, I will never say another word about the curricle, and 
you sha'u't go to the Priory since you don't like it." Lucilla 
found means to silence her, by showing her the pictures in 
the " Peacock at Home ;" and without looking up to observe 
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the general smile, contrived to Utnct the sweet child's 
mttLiitioii to this bekutifnl little poem, in spite of Sir John, 
who did his utmost to widen the mischief. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Tbb next dmj, in the aftornoon, Dr. Itiiriow called on u. 
Py the uncoinmon seriouMifMs of his countenance I saw 
sonicthing wns the matter. " Yon will be shucked," said be^ 
" to h(.-ar tliat Mr. Tyrrel is dyiii|;, if not sclnally dead. lie 
was the uii;ht before last seize*] with a paralytic stroke. He 
lay n long time without sense or motion ; a delirium fol- 
loweil. In a short interval of renson he sent, earnestly im- 
ploring to see me. Seldom have I witnessed so distrcsong 
» sc4'ne. 

" .\s I entered the rnom he fixed his giai»y eyes full apoa 
raf, (jnito unconMrious who I was, and gToani'd out in an 
inwnh] hollow voice — ' (Jo to now, ye rich men, wet-p and 
howl, for your mi*.'rii-s are come upon you.' I aske<) how 
he di<]. !!•! Te]ilii><ntill fr')ra St, Jainen : ' How ! why my 
pild atiil silver ure cankcreil. ihi' rust of them sh.ill witness 
apiinsl me; they eat up my flesh as it were Are.' 

" I was aHtonisheil," coniinw^l Dr. Ilarlow, " to see so 
exact a memory ciiujilcd with so wild an imajipnatinn. 
' He composed, sir,' said I. nci.'in(r he b>>gan (o recollect me, 
* this deep contrition is a favorable symptom.' ' Dr. Bar- 
low,* n^li»l he, grBN|jin;r my hand with a vehemence which 
correspnmli-d with his look, ' have you never heani of riches 
ke[tt by the owner thereof to hiH hurt '. Kostitulion ! Doc- 
tor, rvatitutionl and it must be imniadiat«, or it will be loo 
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late.' I was now deeply alanned. ' Surely, sir,' said I, 

* jou are not unhappily driven to adopt St James's next 
words — ^forgive me but — you can not siurely have defrauded.' 

* O no, no,' cried he, * I have been what the world calls 
honest, but not what the Judge of quick and dead will call 
so. The restitution I must make is not to the rich, for any 
thing I have taken from them, but to the poor, for what I 
have kept from them. Hardness of heart would have been 
but a common sin, in a common man ; but I have been a 
professor. Doctor, I will not say a hypocrite, for I deceived 
myself as much as others. But oh ! how hollow has my 
profession been I* 

" Here seeing him ready to faint," continued Dr. Barlow, 
^ I imposed ulence on him, till he had taken a coidiaL This 
revived him, and he went on. 

" * I was miserable in my early course of profligacy. I 
was disappointed in my subsequent schemes of ambition. I 
expected jnore from the world than it had to give. But 
I continued to love it with all its disappointments. Under 
whatever new shape it presented its temptations, it was still 
my idol. I had always loved money ; but other passions 
more turbulent had been hitherto predominant These I at 
length renounced. Covetousness now became my reigning 
sin. Still it was to tlie broken cistern that I cleaved. Still 
it was on the broken reed that I leaned. Still I was un- 
happy, I was at a loss whither to turn for comfort. Of re- 
ligion I scarcely know the first principles. 

" * In this sUite I met with a plausible, but ill-informed 
man. He had zeal, and a sort of popular eloquence ; but 
ho wanted knowledge, and argument, and soundness. I 
was, however, struck witli his earnestness, and with the im- 
portance of some truths which, though common to others, 
were new to me. But his scheme was hollow and imper- 
fect, and his leading principle subversive of all morality.' 



" Here Mr. Tyrrel paused. I intreated him to spare him- 
self ; bnt after a few deep groans be proceeded. 

** ^ Whether his opinions had made himself immoral I 
never inquired* It is certain they were calcoUtcd to make 
his hearers so. Instead of lowering my spiritual disease, by 
prescribing repentance and humility, he inflamed it by cor- 
dials. All was high, all was animating, all was safe! On 
no better ground than my avowed discontent, he landed me 
at one in a security so much the more fatal, as it laid asleep 
all apprehension. He mistook my uneasiness for a complete 
diange. My talking of sin was made a substitute for my 
renouncing it. Proud of a rich man for a convert, he led 
me to mistake conviction for conversion. I was buoyed up 
with an UD£>unded oonfldtoce. I a^lopted a religion which 
promised pardon without repentance, happiness without 
obedienoe, and heaven without holiness. I had found a 
short road to peace. I never inquired if it were a safe 
one.* 

^ The poor man now fell back, unable to speak for some 
minutes. Then rallying again, he resumed, in a still more 
broken voice : 

" * Here I stopped short My religion had made no change 
in my heart, it therefore made none in my life. I read 
good books, but they were low and fanatical in thoir lan- 
guage, and Antinomian in their principle. But my religious 
ignorance was so deplorable, that their novelty caught strong 
bold of me.' 

"I now desired him," continued Dr. Barlow, "not to 
exhaust himself further. I prayed with him. He was 
struck with awe at the holy energy in the office for the sick, 
whidi was quite new to him. He owned he had not sus- 
pected the church to be so evangelical. This is no uncom- 
mon error. Hot-headed and superficial men, when they are 
once alarmed, are rather caught by phrases tlian sentiments^ 
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by terms than principles. It is this ignorance of tibe doc- 
trines of tlie Bible and of the church, in which men of the 
world unliappily live, that makes it so difficult for as to ad- 
dress them under sickness and affliction. We have no oom- 
mon ground on which to stand ; no intelligible medium 
through which to communicate with them. It is liavingboth 
a language and a science to learn at once.*^ 

In the morning Dr. Barlow again visited Mr. TyrreL He 
found him still in great perturbation of mind. Feeling 
himself quite sensible, he had begun to make his wiU. He 
had made large bequests to several charities. Dr. Bariow 
highly approved of this ; but reminded him, that 'though 
he himself would never recommend charity as a oommat*- 
■tion or a bribe, yet some immediate acts of bounty, while 
there was a possibility of his recovery, would bo a better 
earnest of his repentance than the bequeathing his whole 
estate when it could be of no further use to himself. He 
was all acquiescence. 

He desired to see Mr. Stanley. He recomroendeil to him 
his nephew, over whose conduct Mr. Stanley promised to 
have an eye. He made him and Dr. Barlow joint execu- 
tors. He offered to leave them half his fortune. With 
their usual disinterestedness they positively refused to 
accept it, and suggested to him a better mode of bestow- 
ing it. 

He lifted up his hands and eyes, saying, ^ This is indeed 
Christianity — pure, undefiled religion ! If it be not faith, it 
is its fruits. K it be not the procuring cause of salvation, 
it is one evidence of a safe state. O, Mr. Stanley, our last 
conversation has sunk deep into my heart You had be- 
gun to pull the vail from my eyes ; but nothing tears the 
whole mask off, like the hand of death, like impending 
judgment How little have I considered eternity ! Judg- 
ment was not in all my thoughts^ I had got rid of the ter- 



ton of responsibility ! O, Dr. Barlow, is there any h 
fir mi- r 

"Sir," replitil flie Doctor, "your sio is not greater be- 

HM yoQ fw-l it ; 80 tar from it, your (iiingw dicninislies in 
^proportioD as it is discerned. Vour condition b not worse 
but better, becniiso you are become sensible of yonr own 

s «nd wants. I judge inr more favorably of your state 
BOW, thtw when you tbongbt ho well of it Your sense of 
(ha evil of your owu heart is the Lest proof of your sinceritjf | 
Joui repehlmix toward God is the best eridence of 
&{tb in our Lord Jesus Christ." 

" Doctor, it is too iate," replied the sick man. " 

n I show tbat my repentance is sincere I In this n 
lable condition Low can I glorify God !" 

" 8ir," replied Dr. Barlow, " you must lay anew the whola 
fcandation of your faith. That Saviour whom you had un- 
Ii^ipily adopted as a substitute for virtue, must be received 

« propitiation for sin. If you recover, you raost devote 
jrfturaelf, spirit, soul, and body, to his service. You must 
n bis gospel by your conduct ; you must plead Lis 
e in your conversation ; you must recommend his doo 
trinea by your humility ; you must dedicate every talent 
fiod has given you lo hts glory. If he coutinue to visit 

I with siokuesH, this will call new and more difficult 
CbiiMian graoes into exercise. If by this severe affliction 
you lose all ability to do God actuiJ service, you may per- 
iaps glorify him mote effectually by casting yourself entirft- 
if on htm for support, by patient suffering for his sake who 
mffered every thing for yours. You will have an additional 
call for trusting in the divine promises ; an addittona! oc- 
in of imitating the divine example ; a stronger motive 
fi>r saying practically, The cup which my Father baa given 

B, shal^l-not drink it !" 

" O, Doctor," s^d the unhappy man, " my remorse ariseo 
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not merely horn my having negientod this or tbal muni 

evidenoB which Uiat neglect affords that my retgioo wm 
not wneere." 

" I repeat, sir," said Dr. Bariow, " that your &]se securiqr 
aod unfounded hope were more alarming than your pre»out 
distress of mind. Esamine your own heart, fear uot lo proli 
it lo the bolb>m ; it will be a salutary smarL As you ve 
able, I will put you into a course of reading the Si^ptar<a, 
with a view to promote self-examinatiou. Try youraulf by 
t!ic strait rule they hold out. Pray ferrently that the Al- 
mighty may as^st you by his Spirit, and eamesUy endeaTor 
to Buffer aa well as to do iue whole will." 

Dr. Barlow says, he thinks there la now as little prw- 
pect of his perfect recovery as of his immediale dissolu- 
tion ; but as fiir as one human creature can judge of tlta 
Btat« of auother, he believes the vidt&tion will be udntary. 


^H^K CHAFTEK ^^H 

As wo wore sitting at supper, after Dr. Barlow had left 
U9, Lady Belfield, turning to me, awd, " She had had a gov- 
ei-nesB proposed to her from a quarter I should Uttk expect 
(o hear." She then produced a letter, infomning her tUt 
Mr. Fenthum wna lately found dead in his iMjd of an ^»- * 
plexy. That he Jiad died insolvent ; and his largo income 
ceasing with his life, his family were plunged into the ntr 
most dJBtrees. That Mrs. Fentham experienced the most 
mortifying neglect from her numerous and noble friends, 
who now, that she could no lon^r amuse' them with balls. 
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CODcertB, Ami sappera, revenged themeelTes by wondering 
mhat sbe could ever mean by giving tbem at all, and de- 
staling' what a bore it kid always been to them to go to 
■%U parties. They cow insisted that people ought to cnn- 
i£iie themselvee to their own station, and live withia their 
Income, though' they theinaelvea had lifted her abore her 
■totioQ, aud had led her ta exceed her income. 

" Tbo poor woman," contioued Lady Belfield, " is in ex- 
tme distress. Iler magnificently furnished house will go 
but a veiy little way toward satisfying her creditors. That 
£oiise, whose clamorous knocker need to keep the neighbor- 
hood awake, is already reduced to utier stillneaH, "Ria 
Bplendid apartments, brilliant with lustres and wax-Iighia, 
and crowded with company, ai'e become a frightfol solitude, 
lerrifying to those to whom solitude bos not ono coniiol»- 
1 or resource to offer. Poor Mrs. Fentham is more 
voonded by this total desertion of those whom she so 
Bumptaonsly fed, and so obsequiously flattered, than by her 
ictaal wants." 

" It is," said Sir John, " a fine exemplification of the friend- 
ihipfi of the world, 

" ConlbderMdes in vioe, or Iwgues In pleasure." 

" Lady Denham, when appUed to," resumed Lady Bel- 
field, " said, that she was extremely sorry for Ihem ; but m 
■he thought extravagance the greatest of faults, it would 
look like on encoorageitieDt to imprudence if she did any 
^iag for them. Their extravagance, however, had never 
been objected to by her, till the fountain which had supplied 
Jt was stopped : and she had for years made no scruple of 
Arlniiing money almost nightly from the woman whose dis- 
aow refused to relieve. Lady Denhara further 

igned the misery iut« whicli the elopement of her dar- 
ling child with Signot Squallini bad brought her, as an ad- 




ditional reason for withholding her UdiIdb^! ftom Mn 
Fentham." 

" It is a reaBon," B^d I, inlcrrupling Ijtdy BeM^d, 
" which, in it righlly-tumod mind, would hsve bad h direct- 
]j coDtraiy operation. When domestic calaiuil; m^ruJta 
UB, is it not the precise iDomeat for holding out a bind lo 
the wretched ! for diminishing the misery abroad, trhicli A 
home may be irretrievable (" 

"Lady Bab Lawless, to whom Mm. Penllinm Mppliad fof 
aasistance, coolly advised her to send her daughters W w^- 
ice, saying, 'that she knew of no acquiri'ment [iiejhB'l 
which would be of any mo U> them, except th^ akiU it 
bair-dressing,' " 

" It seemed a cruel reproach from a professed lrioDd"u>J 
Blr John, " and yet it ia a literal troth, 1 know not wiirt 
can be done for them, or for what they are fiL Tbflir (C- 
complishiuents might be turned to some acconot, if tbef 
wore accompanied with real knowledge, useful acquiremeDbr 
or Bob>.'r habits. Mrs. Fenthiun wishes us to rccotnmced 
them as govemesaeB, But can I consdenliously reconmuod 
to others, girls with whom I could not trust my own fiuh 
ily I Had tbey been taught to look no higher than th» 
clerks of their father, who bad hren a clerk himseli^ thay 
might have been happy ; but those very men wiU now 
them as much beneath Lhemaetves, as the young ladles 
ly thought they were above them." 

" I have often," said Mr, Stanley, " been amused, wKk 
observing what a magic transform ation the same event pro- 
duces on two opposite classes of characters. The 
tunes of tieir acquaintance convert worldly friends into ii^ 
Stan taneous strictness of principle. "Hie faults of the distieMsi 
are pr»lue*d as a plea for their own hard-hearted covetoiUH 
nesB ; while that very misfortuue so Maxi/a the atrictncsa of 
goinl men, that tbe faults are forgotten in the calamity 1 and 
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they, who had been perpotually warning the prodijjal of hia 
impending ruiu, when Ltiat ruin comes, are the first to re- 
lieve liim." 

It was agreed among ns that some smnll contribution 
nmst he added to a little sum that had been already riised, 
for their imniedinte relief ; but tiiat nothing was bo difficult, 
w effectually to serve persons whose views were so dispro- 
^rtioned to their desert^ and whose habits would be too 
Skely to carry corruption into families who might receive 
4kein from charitable motives, 

le conversation then fell insensibly on the pleasure we 
bad enjoyed since we had been together ; and on the de- 
lights of rational society, and confidential intercourse such 
ours had been, where minds mingled, and affection and 
eem were reciprocal. Mr. Stanley said many things 
which evinced how happily his piety was combined with 
noat affectionate tendemess of heart. Indeed I had al- 
ways been delighted to observe in him a quabty which is 
not so common as it is thought to be, a thorough capacity 
fi>r friendship. 

My dear Stanley," said Sir John, "it is of the very es- 
•ence of hnman enjoyments, that diey must have an end. 
I obeerve witli regret, that the time assigned for our visit is 
more than elapsed, Wu have prolonged it beyond our in- 
tention, beyond our convenience : but wo have, I trust, 
been imbibing prindples, stealiug habita, and borrowing 
(dans, which will ever make us consider this visit as an im- 
|iortaut era in our livee. 

" My exeellent Caroline is deeply affected with all she 
IS seen and heard at the Grove. We must now le.ive it, 
lOugh not wittioul reluctance. We must go and endeavor 
to imitate what, six weeks ago, we alracst feared to contem- 
plate. Lady Bolfield and I have compared notes. On ths 
mature delibeiatioD, we agree that we have lived long 
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enough to the world. W« agree that it is time to begin lo 
live to oureelves, and to him who made ua. We propnw 
in future to muke oiir wioters in London taach shofMf. 
We intend to reiiioTo early every spring to Be^chwooJ, 
which we will no longer consider as a temjionTy rcsiduKu, 
but as our home ; we trill supply it with evoy tiaag lliat 
may make it interesting and improving to ub ull. W« ale 
reeolred to educate our children in the f<wr of God. Our 
foTidness for ihem ie nther increHsed than diininisLed ; hut 
in the exercise uf thtit fondness, we will remember ttiot wo 
are lo train them for immortality. Wo will wMoh twer 
them 08 creatures for whose etemiil well-being a vast n>- 
Bponsibility will attach to ourselres, 

" In our new plan of life, we shall have fewer gacrificM lo 
raake than most people in our situation ; for wo have lodj; 
felt a growing indiffereuee for things which we appeared to 
enjoy. Of the world, we are only going lo give up that 
part which is not worth keeping, and of which we «» really 
weary. In securing our rc^ friends, we shall not regmt if 
we drop some acqiisintanofs by the w*y. The wise and 
the worthy we shall more than ev« chensb. In your Gun- 
ily we have enjoyed those true pleasures which eutail no 
repentance. Tliat cheerfulness which alone is worthy of 
accountable beings, we shnll industriously mahituin in our 
own. I bleae God if we have not so many atepe to Ireiul 
back as some others have who are entering, iq>oii principle, 
on a new course of life. 

" We have always endeavored, though with mnoh iraper- 
(bction, to fill gome duties tc each oth^r, to onr children, to 
our friends, and to the poor. But of the prime du^, the 
main spring of action, and of ull moral giioilBeas, ilnty to 
GihI, we have not been cufficieutly mindful. I hop« wa 
have at length learned to consider him na the (uuntain of 
all good, and the gospel of his Son, as the fbuutain of all 



lope. lliiB new pnnciple, I am pentuded, will n«T«r int- 
pair our oheerfulncM, it will only Sz it on a lolid groaod. 
By purifying the motiTe, it will rtuse the enjoyment. 

" But if we ha»e not ao miuy bad habita to correct aa 
poor Oartton had, I qneiition if we have not as many diS- 
culti«« to meet in anotlier way. Hit looxe conne waa dia- 
cr4>ditable. His vices made him stand ill with the waM. 
He wonid, therefore, acquire nothing bot credit in cbaag- 
■Dg hia outward practice. Lady Belfldd and I, on tin oon- 
trary, stand rather too well with the world. We had juat 
that eitemnl regularity, that cool indifference about oar 
nwn apiritna) impravenient, and the wrong oooraM of onr 
fKend^ which procnre regard, becmae they do not ioteF- 
frre with othen, nor cicite jealotuy for oaraelTea. But we 
have now to enconnter that oenaare, which we hare, per- 
hapa, hitherto been too aolicitottt to aroid. It will still be 
oni trial, but I bombly tmst tbat it will be no longer oar 
snare. Onr morality pleased, became it seemed to proceed 
merely from a sense of propriety ; oar atrictnesa will offend 
when it b found to spring from a principio of religion. 

*■ To what tendency in the heart of man, my dear Stan- 
ley, is it owing, that religion ia commonly aeen to ncite 
more iuspicion than the want of it f When a man of the 
world miwtii with a gay, thougbtlon, amuaing penon, he 
aclitom thinks of inquiring whether snch a one be immoral, 
or an unbelierer, or a profligate, though the bent of hia 
conreraation rather leans that way. Sntiafiecl with what he 
ilnds him, he feels little solicitude to aaoertain what he 
really ia. But no aooner doea actual piety ahow itself in 
, any man, than your friends are putting yon on your guard ; 
ttiere ia instantly a snggestion, a hint, a suxpicion, ' Doea 
be not carry things too (bt V ' Is he not righteooa orer 
mttch f ' la he not intemperate in hia aeal P ' Abore all 
thinga, is he tmeen F and, in ^ort — br that is the coitr* 




in whici) all the lines of suspicion and reprobation meeV— 
'Is he not a Methodist f 

" I trust, however, diat, ttrough divine grnce, onr mind* 
wiU bo furtifi<3d agnjnst nl! attacks ou tliia out weajc diie ; 
tliis pass through which the ^orl of assaults most rormid*- 
ble to tis ■viWV h« like]y to enter. I wub meatiouing lliia 
dauger to Caroline tliis morning. She opened her Bible, 
over wbich she dow speoils much of her solitaiy time, and 
with an emphasis foreign from her usnal mannBr, rw»l, 

" 'Cease ye from niuu, whose breath is in his aofitiils,ror 
wherein a he to be accounteil off" 

Aa Sir John I'epeated tlicse words, I saw Lucilla, wlio waa 
ntling neit Lady BelGeld, eoatch one of her hands, and kiia 
it, with a rapture wliieii she had no power to control. It 
was evident that nolbmg but our preBence restrained ber 
from ri^g to embrace ber friend. Her £ne eyes gUslened, 
but seeing that I observed her, she gently let go the hand 
fth.' held, and tried to look composed. I can not describe 
the chastised, bat not less fervent, joy of Mr. and Ura. Stan- 
ley. Their looks expressed the affectionale iutereet tJiey 
took in Sir John's honest ddolaralion. Their hearts over- 
flowed with gratitade to him witlioiit whom " nothing it 
strong nothing is holy." For my own part, I felt myself 

Above ttus visible dionvd sphere. 

Sir John afterward said, " I begiu more and more to per- 
ceive the scantiness of all morality which baa not the lore 
of God for its motive. That virtue nill not oarry us snftily, 
and will not carry us far, which looks to human eslimatiou 
as its reward. As it was a false and inailequata principle 
which first set it n going, it will always slop short of lift 
true ends of goodness," 

"Sir John." said Lidy Belfield, "I have been seriously 
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thinking that I ought not to indulge in the expense of this 
intended conservatory. We will^ if you please, convert 
the money to the building of a charity school. I can not 
conseut to incur such a superfluous expense for my amuse- 
menU'' • 

*^ My dear Caroline," replied Sir John, ** through the un- 
deserved goodness of God, my estate is so large, and 
through your excellent numagement it is so unimpaired, 
that we will not give up the conservatory, unless Mr. Stan- 
ley thinks we ought to g^ve it up. But we will adopt Lu- 
cilla^s idea of combining a charity with an indulgence — we 
will associate the charity school with the conservatory. This 
union will be a kind of monument to our friends at the 
Grove, from whom you have acquired the love of plants, 
and 1 of religious charity." 

We all looked with anxious expectation at Mr. Stanley. 
He gave it as his opinion, that as Lady Belfield was now 
resolved to live the greater part of the year in the country, 
she ought to have some amusements in lien of those she 
was going to give up. ** Costly decorations and expennve 
gardens," continued he, ** at a place where the proprietors 
do not so much as intend to reside, have always I4>peared 
to me among the infiOuations of opulence. To the expenses 
which they do not want^ it is adding an expense which they 
do not tee. But surely, at a mansion where an affluent 
&mily actually /I've, all reasonable indulgences should be 
allowed. And where a garden and green-house are to sup* 
ply to the proprietor the place of the abdicated theatre and 
ball-room ; and especially when it is to be a means in her 
hands of attaching her children to the country, and of 
teaching them to love home, I declare myself in fiivor of 
the conservatory." 

Lucilla^s eyes sparkled, bat she said nothing. 

*" It would be onfiur," continued Mr. Stanley, ** to blam« 

17* 
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too severely those, who, living conalanUy iu tte cinuntry, 
give a little in to its nppropriAfe pleasures. He rcnJ obJMla 
of censure seem to be thoHo nho, grufting bad Uiete on tfoil 
liabits, bring into tlie coiintiy the cin)UBem<.-Dts of ibo lown, 
and euporaJd to such as are local, and natural, and inoo- 
cent, snch aa are foreign, artificial, and oornipl." 

" My dear Stanley," said Sir John, " we have rtsolred U> 
indemnify our jioor neiglibora for two injuries wliidi "e 
have been doing ihein. The one is, by our having lived 
so little among ihem : For I have now learned, that the mere 
act of reaidence is a Und of cliarity even in the ancharita- 
ble, as it necessarily causes much money to be spent, erm 
where little is ^ven. The other is, that we will emleater 
to make up for our past indiflbrence to tfaeir sjiiritual con- 
cerns, by DOW acting as if we wore aware that the poor han 
souls as well as bodies ; BTid that in the gre^ day of ba- 
count, the cnre of both will attaob to our respousibility." 

Suchaseuseof sober joy seemed to penwle our little jiarty 
that we were not aware that the night waa far lulvanceiL 
Our minds were too highly set for much loquad^, wh«i 
Phmbe suddenly exclaimed. " Pupa, why is it that happiuvss 
does not make one meny ( I nevi-r was half bo liajipj- in 
my life, and yet I can hardly forlrear crying; and 1 l>elieve 
it is catching, sir, for look, Lucilla is not much wiier than 
myselt" 

The next day but one nfler diis convcruition onr vnluohle 
friends left uh. Onr eepaiation was softened by llio iik»- 
pcct of a speedy meeting. The day before they wt oirt. 
Lady Belfield made un oarnest request to Mr. and Mra. Stan* 
ley that they would have the goodness to receive Panay 
Stokes into their family for a few moniha previou* to her 
enhtring ttieirs as govenieas, *' I can ihiuk of no method 
ao likely," contiuned slut, " to raise the tone of educstioD in 
niy own family a* iho trnriBftiiiion itilii it of ynTr iipiril, and 
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the adoption of jour regulations.** Mr. and Mn. Stanley 
most cheerfully acceded to the proposal. 

Sir John said : *^ I was meditating the same request, bat 
with an additional clause tacked to it, that of sending oar 
eldest girl with Fanny, that the child also may get imbued 
with something of your family spirit^ and be broken into 
better habits than she has acquired fix>m our hitherto re- 
laxed discipline." This proposal was also cordially I4>* 
proTed. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Dr. Barlow came to the GroTe to take leare of our 
friends. He found Sir John and I sitting in the library 
with Mr. Stanley. ^ As I came from Mr. lyrrel,'* said the 
Doctor, **• I met Mr. Flam going to see him. He seemed so 
anxious about his old friend that a wish strongly presented 
ittelf to my mind that the awful situation of the sick man 
might be salutary to hioL 

^ It is impossible to say,** continued he, " what injury re- 
ligion has suffered from the opposite characters of these two 
men. Flam, who gives himself no concern about the mat- 
ter, is kind and generous ; while Tjrrrel, who has made a 
high profession, is mean and sordid. It has been said, of 
what use is religion when morality has made Mr. Flam a 
better man than religion makes Mr. l^rrel f Thus men of 
the world reason ! But nothing can be more fidse than 
their conclusions. Flam is naturally an open, warm-hearted 
man, but incorrect in many respects, and rather loose in his 
principles. His natural good propensities religion would 
have improved into solid virtues, and would have cured the 



more escejilionablepwUuf his characier, Bui from religion 
he staocis aloof, 

"Tyrrcl ia nnlurnlly narrow ttnd selfiali. Religion li» 
not made but fituuil liiiu such. But wLat a religion Ku lie 
adopted 1 A loeru Basuiuplion of temu ; a dead, inoperv 
tire, uuiiiflaoDciDg notion, wliich lie hiis laien up; not, I 
hope, wilh a view to deceive otbere, but hy which bo Uw 
groesl^ deceived liimselfl lie hod henrd that religion ira* 
a cure for an uneasy mind ; but he did not attend U> Um 
means hj nmi^h the cure is eff<>cted, and it r«lieveil nut 
him. 

"The corrupt principle whence bis vices proceeded wm 
not subdued. He did not desire to subdue it. bocaiue in ihe 
straggle he must have parted with what he waa resolved to 
keep. He adopt«d what hn believed wns a cheiap and etwy 
religion ; little aware that the great fundameDtjil Sciipiur* 
doctrine of Bolvation by Jeaus CliriAt was n doctrine power- 
fully oppomng our corruptioDs, and involving in ila ooinpre- 
henuve requiremenla a now heart and a new life." 

At this moment Mr. Flam called at the Orova. "I am 
just come from lyrrel," said he. " I fear it is nearly over 
with hiiq. Poor Ned I he is very low, idmoet Ju despMr. 
I ftlways told him that the lime would come when be would 
be glad to exchange notinna for Bcl.ions, I am grieved for 
bim. The remembrance of a kind deed or two done to a 
poor tenant would be some comfort to him now at a time 
when every msu stands in need of comfort." 

"Sir," said Dr. Barlow, "the scene winch I have hUely 
witnessed at Mr. Tyrrel's makes me serious. If you and I 
were alone, I am afraid it would mnke me bold. 1 will, 
however, suppross the answer T was tempted to midie you, 
because I should not think it prudent or respectful lo utter 
before company what, 1 am |>er8nadod, your good senoa 
would permit me to say were we alone !" 




"DocUw," TOplied the good-temperod, but thongbtleas 
nua, " don't stand upon ceremony. You know I love a 
debate, and I iiutRt on jour saying wbat trai in your miod 
to My. I don't fesr getting out of any (crape you can 
bring me into. You are too well-bred to offend, and I bope 
I am too well-natured to ba eauly offended. Stanley, I 
know, alwaya take* your ude. Sir John, I tnut, will take 
.mine ; and ao will the young man here, if he is like mcwt 
other young men." 

"Allow me then to obeerve," returned Dr. Barlow, "that 
if Mr. Tyrrel hu unhappily deceired hinuelf by resting too 
eiclusively on a mere ipeculative faith — a faitb which by 
hii conduct did not evince itaelf to be of the right sort — yet, 
on tbe other hand, a dependence ibr aalTation on our own 
ben>-ioleiic«, our own integri^, or any otber good quality we 
may fom em , is an error not leas btal, and for more usual. 
Such a dependence doea aa practically set at naught the Re- 
deemer'i sacrifice aa tlte avowed rejection of the infidel. 
Houexty and benevolence are among tbe nobleat qualities; 
but where the one is practiced for repntation, and the other 
from mere feeling, tbey are andly delusive as to lite ends of 
practical goodneaa. Tliey have both indeed their reward ; 
integrity, in tbe credit it bringn, and benerolenoe, in tb* 
pleasure it yields. Botb are beneficial to society: both 
iberefore an politically valuable. Botb sometimes lead me 
to admire tbe ordinations of that overmling power which 
often uses as instrnmenta of public good, men who, acting 
well in many respects, are esMOtially useful to others ; but, 
who, acting from tnotivea merely human, forfeit for tbem- 
•elves that high reward which thoae virtues would obtain, 
if they wwe evidences of a lively faith, and the results of 
Chrisiian |»inci[^ Think me not severe, Mr. Flam. To 
be personal is always extremely painful to me." 

" No, no, Doctor," i«|)lMd he, " I know you mean welL 



Tis yaat trsde to ^re good couneel ; and joui lot, I rap- 
pOBO, to hnve it soldom followed. I shitll hear you witliont 
being angrj, Tou, in turn, must not l»e angry, if I hesr 
you wilJioul boing better." 

"1 respect you, sir, too mucL," replied Dr. Barinw, "to 
decuiye you in a mattar of aacb infinite importaoce. Pot 
one man wlio erre on Mr. Tyrrel's priuoiplc, a hmidrotl eft 
on yours, llis mistake is equally pernicious, but it ia not 
equally common. I must repeat it. For one wbnse sonl is hd- 
dange red througb an unwarranted dependence on tbe Saviour, 
multitudes are destroyed, not only by tbe open rejection, bnl 
tbniugli a fatal neglect of (be aalratioa wrought by bint. 
Many more perisb tb rough a presumptuous conGdeDCA in 
thdr own merits, than through an unscripCuml tniat in tiie 
merits of Christ." 

" Well, Doctor," replied Mr. Flam, " I must say that t 
think an ounce of moralily will go further toward making 
up my accounts than a Ion of religion, for which no one 
but myself would be the better." 

"My dear ar," said Dr. Barlow, " I will not presume lo 
determine between tlie exact comparative proportions of two 
ingredioDls, both of which are so indispensable to tbu itom- 
poaition of a Christian. I dare not hazard tbe assertion, 
which of the two is the more perilous state, but I think I 
am justified in saying which of the two cases oocurg most 
frequently." 

Mr. Flam said: "I should be sorry, Dr. Barlow, to find 
out at this lime of day that I have been al! my life long in 

"Believe me, tur," said Dr. Barlow, "it is better to find 
it out now than at a siiU later period. One good qunlitf 
can never be m.ido to supply the absence of another. There 
are no substitutes in this warfare. Nor can all the good 
qualities put logetlior, if we could suppose Ihem to Dnll« 
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in one man, and to exist withoat religion, stand proxy fbf 
the <lMth of ChriBl. If they could m> exist, it would be in 
the di-'gree only, and not in the pnfectiop rc<jaiT«d by that 
law which «aid, do Ihi* and livt. So kind a neighbor u 
you are, so honest a gentleman, so generous a master, aa 
you are allowed to be, I can not, air, think without pMn of 
your loang the reward of snch raluabl^ualitiea, by your 
placing your hope of eternal happiness in the exerdse of 
them. Believe me, Mr. Flam, it is easier for a compaaaioD- 
ate :nan, if be be not religiout, to ' give all hie goods to the 
poor," than to bring crery thou^t, ' rmy than to bring ony 
IhoDght' into captirity to the obedience of Christ t But be 
awured, if we gtre erer so much with our bands, whik wo 
withhold onr hearta from God, though we may do much 
good to otfaen, we do none to ourselves." 

"Why surely," said Mr. Flam, "you don't mean to insin- 
uate that I should be in a safer itate if I uerer did a kind 

" Quite tlie oontmry," replied Dr. Bartow, " but I could 
winh to see your good actions exalted, by springing from a 
higher principle, I mean the love of God ; ennobled by 
being practiced to a higher end, and purified by your i«- 
nouncing all wlf-complacency in the performance." 

" But n there not less danger, air," aaid Mr, Flam, " in 
being somewhat prond of what one really dot*, than in 
doing nothingf And is it not more' excusable to be a little 
■atinfied with what one really u, tbao in hypocritically pre- 
tending to be what one is Mil r* . 

" I must repeat," retumol Dr. Barlow, " that I can not 
exactly dedde on the question of relative enormity between 
two op|)o«iie mna. I can not pronounce which is the best 
of two states so very bad." 

"Why now. Doctor," nid Mr. Ham, "what particular 
rin can yon chnqce me with f* 



" I erect not myself into an accusec," replied Dr. Barlow ; 
"but permit me to ask you, «r, from what tnoUve is it tlut 
jQU avoid any wrong practice ! Is there any odq ain frocn 
whidi ;ou absUia through the fear uf ufleuiling your M*- 
kcr !" 

"A* to that," replied Mr, Flam, "I can't say I ever con- 
sidered ubout the motive of the thing. I tbought it sua 
quite enough not U> <Io iL Well but, Doctor, ance «r« are 
gone M> Ear in the colechisin, what duty to tny neighbor can 
you conrict me of omitting J" 

" It will be well, air," swd the Doctor, " if you can indeed 
stand so close a surutiny, as tliat to which you challeDge 
me, even on your own prineiplea. But toll me, with that 
(r&ak honesty which miirka your character, does your kind, 
ness U) your neighbor spring from the true fountain, the lorn 
of God ) That you do many right things I am most will- 
ing to allow. But do you perform them (rom a sense of 
obedience to the law of your Maker ! Do you porform 
them beosuso they are commanded in Lis word, and cod- 
gjnnable to his will t" 

" I can't say I do," said Mr, Fltun, " but if the thing be 
right in itself, that appears lo me to be all in all. It wemB 
hard to encumber a man of bu^ness like me with the tsr 
tiou and the motive too. Surely if I serre a man, It Can 
make no difference to him, urh^ I serve him." 

" To yourself my dear air," said the Doctor, " it maka 
all the difference in the world. Besides, good aotiona per- 
formed on any other principle than obedience, are not otil/ 
spurious as lo their birth, but they are defective in them- 
selves; they commonly want something in weight and 
measure." 

" Why, Doctiir," sai<l Mr. Flam, " I have ofl«n heaixi jrou 
uy in the pnlpil that the best are no! perfecl. Now as this 
b tba case, I will tell you how I manage, 1 think it a safe 




my to Knngt one'a good qoalitica, to throw a bad one 
■gainst a good one, and if tbe balance anka on the right 
■ide the man ia anh." 

Dr. Barlow shook hii head, and was beginniDg to expreu 
hia regret at such deliuive casuistr^r, when Mr. Flam inter- 
ruptMl him hy saying, ** Well, Doctor, my great care in life 
baa been to avtud all suspicion of hypocriay." 

" You can not do better," replied Dr. Barlow, " than to 
■voiil its rtaiitg. But, for my own part, I believe religious 
hypocriay to be rather a rare vice among penons of your 
station in life. Among the vulgar, indeed, I fear it ia not 
•o rare. In neighborhoods where there is much real piety, 
there is no small danger of some Use profession. But 
among the higher classes of society, serious religion confers 
so little credit on him who profenes it, that a gentleman is 
not likely to put on appearanoea &om whieh he knows he 
ia tax more likely to lose reputation than to acqiure it. 
When such a man, therefore, aseumee the chantder o( piety, 
I own I always feel diapoaod to give him full credit for poa- 
■eaaing it His religion may indeed be mistaken ; it may 
be defective ; it may even be unsound ; but the chances are 
rery much in &vor of ita not bang inrinoere. Where 
piety is genuine it can not be altogether concealed. Where 
' the fruils of the Spirit abound, they will appear.' " 

" Now, my dear Doctor," replied Ur. Flam, " ia not that 
cantf What do you mean by the fruits of the Spirit! 
Would it not have been more worthy of your good sense 
to hare sail] morality or virtue ! Would not these terms 
have been more simple and intelligiblo T 

"They might l>c »o," rejoined the Doctor, "but they 
would not rise quite ao high. They would not take in my 
whole meaning. The fruit of the Spirit indeed always in- 
cludes yoar meaning, hut it inoladea much more. It ia aune- 
Ihing higher than worldly ntorality, aometbing holier thaa 



mer« human rirlue. I ratUer uonceive morality, in your 
eeoae, to be the L-fiect of natural temper, natunl cousdenoe, 
or worldly prudence, or perhape a cumbiouliou of uU thr««. 
The fruit of the Spirit is tha morality of tb« i^uewed heart. 
Worldly moriijily is easily satisficl with iUvIf. It sita down 
coDttjQtvd with itN own meagre peribrnumcos ; with legal 
honesty, with bare weight justice. It seldom gives a p«^ 
tide ' thai, is not in the bond.' It is always making out its 
cluini to iloubtfiil indulgenc:es ; it litJgHtes its right to evory 
iuch of uoutested eiijuyment; and is so fearful of not get- 
ting enough, that it commonly takes more than lis due. It 
is oni) of the coses where ' the letter IdlleiJl, but tJie epini 
giveth life.' 

" It oblMns, however, its worldly reward. It proouree a 
good degree of respect and commendation ; but it is nut 
iittended by the dleut tiwn of the Cbriadan graoea, witli 
that 'joy, peace, long-sufferiug. gentleueas, gooduess, Ciith,' 
which are ihe fhiita of the Spirit, and the etideuces of a 
Christian. These gractis are calculaLed to adorn all that is 
right with all that is amiable, * whatsoever things are honi:st 
and just,' with 'whiilsoever thiugH are lovely aud of gooJ 
reporU' And, to crown all, they add the deepest humBity 
and most unfeigned self-abasement, to the most correct 
course of conduct, a course of conduct which, though * 
Christian never thinks himself at liberty to neglect, ho never 
feels himself penniited or disposed to be proud of !" 

"Well, well. Doctor," said Mr. Flam, " I never denied tlie 
troth of Christianity, as Carlton formerly did. Tia the 
religion uf the eouutry by law eslablislied. And I often go 
to church, because that too is cstalJiahed by law, for which 
you kuow I have a great veneration. Tis tho ivli^on of 
mj ancestors, I like it for that too." 

" But, sir," SHid the Doctor, " would you not show your 
veneriftion fyr the ohurch more fully if you atlended it twice 
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instead of oaoe t And yoar Teneration for the law, if in- 
stead of going Kmctimei, joa went every Sunday, which 
yaa know both the law of God aod man eujoina." 

" Why, uuluckily," Klumud Mr. Flam, "the hoar of serr- 
ice inlorfercs with that of dinner," 

'*Sir," iaid Dr. Barlow, smiling, "hours are so hltered 
that I believe if the church were to new model the calendar, 
she would say that dinners ought to be placed among the 
moetable /eatlt. An hour earlier or later would accommo- 
date (he difference, liberaLo your lervants, and enable you to 
do a thing right in itself, aud beneficial in ita examplu." 

Mr. Floiu not being prepared with an answer, went on 
with biit confewion of fiiith. " Ekwtor," said he, " I am a 
better Christian than you think. I take it for granted that 
tho Bible is true, for I have heard :nany men say, who have 
eiamincd for thuniselves, which I can not aay I have ever 
had time or inclination to do, that no oppoaer has ever yet 
^'futed the Scripture account of miracles and prophecies. 
So if yon don't call this being a good ChriBtian, I dont 
know what in." 

Dr. Barlow repUod, " Nothing can be better aa (ar aa it 
goea. But allow me to say, that there is another kind of 
evidence of Uie truth of our religion, which is peculiar to 
ttie real Christian. I mean that evidence which aiisee from 
his iudiridual conviction of the efficacy of Christianity in 
nmeilyiog the disordeia of his own iMture. He who haa 
hod his own temper improved, his evil propenuties subdued, 
and his whole obaracler formed anew, by being caat in the 
mold of Christianity, will have little doubt of the truth of 
a religion which haa produced such obvious effects in him- 
self. The truths for which his reason pleads, and in which 
his understanding, after much oxaminatioD, is able to reat, 
having had a purifying inflaenoe on his heart, beocxca 
ealabliahed prindplea, producing in him at the same time 
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holiness of life and j»esc« of conBcience. The stronger 
evidence a man has of hia own ioternal inipmvie>Tiiont, tbe 
stronger will be his coavictiou of the truth of the religion 
he proC'iaeB." 

"There are worse m«u than I am, Doctor," ttaid Mr. Flam, 
rather seriously. 

" Sir," replied he, " 1 heartilj wish every geutleman had 
your good quulitiea. But as we shall be judged postirely 
and not comparatively ; as our characters will be finally 
decided upon, uot by our superiority to other men, nor 
merely by our iiiferiority U> the divine rule, but by our de- 
parture from it, I wish you would begiu to square your life 
by that rule now ; which, in order that you may do, yon 
should begin to study it While wo live iu a total neglect 
of the Bible, we must not talk of our deficiencies, our tail- 
ings, our imjKirt'ections, as if these alone stood between as 
and the mercy of God. That indeed is the language and 
the stale of the devout Christian. Stronger l«^nna must bo 
used to espress liie alienation of heart of those, who, linug 
in the avowed neglect of Scripture, maybe swd, foi^ve me, 
sir, 'to live without God in the world.' l^ornnce ie no 
plea in a geutlemati. In a land of light and kuowledgt^ 
ignorance itself is a sin." 

Here Dr. Barlow being ffllent, and Mr. Flam not b^g 
prepared to answer, Mr. SCauley said, " That the pure and 
virtuous dispositions which arise out of a sincere belief of 
Christianity, arc not more frequently seen in persons pro- 
fessing tiiemselves to be Christians, is, unhappily, one of the 
strongest argumenta against us that can be urged by uqImv 
lievers. Instances, however, occur, which are too phun to 
be denied, of ini.lividunls who, having boon led by dinns 
grace cordially to receive Christianity, have exhibited in 
their conduct a very striking proof of its excellence; and 
among these are some who, like our friend Carlton, had pr»* 
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▼ioQsly led very corrupt lives. The ordinary class of Chrift- 
ti&ns, who indeed scarcely deserve the name, as well as 
skeptics and unbelievers, would do well to mark the lives of 
the truly religions, and to consider them as furnishing a 
proof which will come powerfully in aid of that body of 
testimony with which Christianity is intrenched on all sides. 
Ami these observers should remember, that though they 
themselves may not yet possess that best evidence in £ivor 
of Christianity, which arises fh>m an iLward sense of its 
purifying nature, they may nevertheless aspire after it ; 
and those who have any remaining doubts should encour- 
age themselves with the hope, that if they fully yield them- 
selves to the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, a salu- 
tary change will in time be effected in their own hearta, 
which will furnish them with irresistible evidence of its 
tnitli." 

I could easily perceive, that though Mr. Stanley and Dr. 
Barlow entertained small hopes of the beneficial effect of 
their discourse on the person to whom it was directed ; yet 
they prolonged it with an eye to Sir John Belfidd, who sat 
profoundly attentive, and encouraged them by his looks. 

As to Mr. Flam, it was amusing to observe the variety of 
his modons, gestures, and contortions, and the pains he 
took to appear easy and indifferent^ and even victorious : 
sometimes fixing the end of his whip on the floor, and 
whirling it around at full speed ; then working it into his 
boot ; then making up his mouth for a whistle, but stop> 
ping short to avoid being guilty of the incivility of inter- 
ruption. 

At length with the same invincible good nature, and with 
the same pitiable insensibility to his own state, he arose to 
take leave. He shook us all by the hand. Dr. Bariow twice, 
saying, " Dr>ctor, I don't think the worse of you for your 
plain speaking. He is a knave or a Ibol that is angry Vith a 



good mun Tor doing hia duty. *Vie my &ull if I don't \ak» 
hh advice ; but '(is his fnult if he does not t^ve it. Fanooi 
Mv paid for it, and ought not to be mealy-mouthed, wlao 
there is a proper opening, iiich as poor Tj'TTel's caw gave 
you. I chttlleuged you, I should perhaps have been angry 
if you had (jlialleitged me. It makes all the diSerenoe, tn 
Uie event of n duel, whieli is the challenger. Aa to myself 
it b time enough for me to think of the things you rooom- 
inend. Thuuk QoH, 1 am in excellent good hotlth luid spirits 
and am noc yet qiuie fifty. ' There is a time for all tbinga,' 
Eveu the Bible hUows that." 

The Duclor shook hia head at tbia sad misapplicatiaa of 
the test, Mr, Fl:im went away, pressing ns all to dine inSh 
him next day; he bad killed a' fine buck, and he aa&uivd 
Dr. Barlow that be should have the best port in his oellar. 
The Doctor pleaded want of time, and the rest of the party 
could not aftbrd a day, out of the few which remained, to 
us ; but we promised to call on him. He nodded kindly ai 
Di'. Barlow, saying, " Well, Doctor, as you won't come to 
the buck, one of hia haoncbee shall come to yott ; so tell 
madam to expect it." 

As Boon as he had left the room, we all joined in lament 
ing that the blessings ofbealtJi and strength should ev^r be 
produced us arguments for negleotiug to secure those blet^ 
ings which have eternity for their object. 

" Unhajjpy man !" aud Dr. Barlow, " little does he think 
that he is, if possible, more the object of my compassion 
than poor Mr. Tyrrel. l^rrei, it is true, is lying on a sick, 
probably a dying bed. IDs body is in torture. His mind 
is in anguish. He has to look book on a lite, the retrospect 
of which can afford him no ray of comfort. But he tmoiea 
his misery. The hand of Cud is upon liiio. His proud 
heart is brought low. His self-confidence is subdued. His 
high iiua^nalJoUG are cast down. Llis abafemeni of soul. 
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M far ■■ I can judge, n bqcov. He ■bbors himielf in doat 
aod ube*. He sew death M hand. He feela that the sting 
of death H un. All lubterfngo ia at an end. He is at last 
■eelfing the only refuge of penitent sinners, I tnut on right 
grounds. His state is indeed perilous in the extreme ; yet 
awful u it is, he iitow* it Be will not open b» eyes on 
Ihu eternal world in a state of delusion. Bat what shall 
awaken poor Hr. Flam fi^>m his dream of security I His 
' high health, his unbrolran ^rits, his prosperous circum- 
stances and varioua bkeaings, are so many anaies to bim. 
He thinks that ' to-morrow shall be an this day, and stUl 
more abundant' Etgu the wretched situation of bis dying 
friend, though it awakens compassion, awakens not com* 
punction. Nay, it affords matt^ of triumph rather than of 
humiliation. He feeds his vani^ with comparisons from 
which he contTivee to extract comfort. His own offenses 
being of a di^rent kind, instead of lamenting them, he 
glories in betng free from those which belong to an opposite 
cast of character, Satiified that be has not the rices of 
lyrrel, he nerer oat» reflects on his own onrepented sina. 
Even his good qualities increase his danger. He wraps him- 
self up m that constitutional good nature, which, being 
partly founded on vanity and self-approbation, strengtbeni 
his delnsioD, and hardens bim i^alnst nfnoS." 



CHAPTEE XLVI. 

Ik conversing witb Hr. Stanley on my bappy prospects^ 
and my future plana ; after having tefcmd all conconis of 
a [lecuniary nature to be settled between bim and Sir John 
Iklfield, I ventured to entreat that he wouki crown liis ^■ood- 
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neRs, and my bappme^ bj aUawiug me to solicit Lis dnugh- 
toT for an carlj day. 

Mr. Stanley said, the term tarly wns reUttive ; \ml be m 
afniid that he should hunlly cuuBeiit Vo what I mlglit con- 
fflder even aa a late one. " In partJng with suoli a child M 
Lucilla," added h«, "some weaning time must b« ftllowed 
to tho tenderost of mothers. The most promising marriage, 
and surely Dooe can promise more happiness tLan that to 
which we are looking, is a lieavy trial to fond parents. To 
hfiTe trajnod a creature with aniioua fondness, in hope of 
her repaying Iheir solicitude hercnf^r by the charms of 
her Bocie^, and then as soon as she becomes capable lA 
being a friend and companion, to lose Uor foneyer, ti 
such a trial, that 1 aometimeis wonder at the seeming im- 
patience of parents to get rid of a Irewiiirp, of which they 
best know the value. The aadness which attends tfas 
consummation even of our dearest hopes on tliesa occa- 
sionsi is one striking instance of that Vanity n/ Atunon 
ttiishee, on which Juvenal and Johnson have bo benotiAilty 
expatiated. 

"A little delay indeed t shall require, from motircK of 
prudence as well as fooHneas, Lucill a will not be nine- 
teen these three months and more. You will out, I trust, 
think me unreasonable if I say, that neither her molber 
nor myself can consent to part with her before that pe- 

" Three months 1" exclaimed 1, wi'th more veh«meao« 
than politeness. " Three months ! it is impossible." 

" It is very possible," said be, smiling, " cluu you 
can wait, and very certain that we shall not conacol 
sooner." 

" Have you any doubt", sir," said I, " have you aay ob- 
jections which I oun remove, and which, being remoTed, 
may ubi-idge this long probation !" 




" None," Nuil he, kio'lly. " Itnt I conniilcr even nints 
liMii w> k very eiii'lv nj^ ; ton enriy, in Jwd, vere not raj 
tni(ii) «> roinj>lt'iL-]y at rent alniut you on the grfttid points 
uf iv1i(rii)ii, innniU, and totnpvr, that nu ilcliiy ouultl, I truxt, 
nffont im' aiMitlotial awurily. Vuu will, huwever, my denr 
Cliark-!S find m> iiiui-li o(-cu[iatiun in juvpnring jour affairs 
nnd your mind for on iiu{>orLint a cliniigL', llint you will not 
litid tlie time of aWntx; mo irbioTno ox you fancy." 

" Al«fiice, «ir !" replied I. " Wliat llit-n, d.i yuH int«ad 
tt> bniii->Ii iiK- i" 

" Nl^'' ri-|)liMl he, Hinilinf; again, " Rut I intend to aend 
ytn homf. A nenleni'c, indcol, whii-Ii in tliui (Ii«Mi]H>l«)d 
age ix thnui^ht the wont M<>rt i>f exile. You liuve now been 
alm-nl MX iir M-vt-n iiionlhw. ThiK aWnci- ha» been hitlier- 
t(i juftilialilc. It in liim; to return ti> yimr afliiins to your 
•luli<i^ Itolh the oiii- Hud the other always slide into soms 
diH->r>ler hy a 1ih> limK x-jNtraliun from the place of tlieir 
h-;ritim.il« exeniiu'. Your stewaid wilt wnnt iiiHpeetiun, 
your t-'nantH may want nilniw, your {)oor alwaj-A want aa- 

Sseein^r ine louk invnuluti-, ** I must I fiud," added he, with 
Ihe kindeitt look ami vie"-, " \f ^impelled to the iuhospil- 
abh' wvetfitv <if tuniin;i y"U oui of doum."' 

" l.iT>- without U<-ill:i'll<nH- ll.» r Kuid I. "Allow 

me. oir. at leant to iviiiiiiu a few week* l"n;rer at tliu 
iirove r 

*■ U»e i- a k-Kl -■Bl.Mlator,- n plie,! .Mr. Staid-y. - I l»- 
lievi- h>- m-ver leariie>l arillmieti.'. 1 h/u'l you know that an 
you un- •'ujiiini'-i a thnv morilh'H tutni>hmeut, that tlte 
* inoDrT you fpt, the x-oner you will return ! An-I that how- 
ever liitifr y>'Ur !>l.-iy n<>w in, your ihre-- motithit' nliMen*^ will 
■till renlain to be atMtinplinlie.). To xpeak Heriounly, Lui-illu'n 
si.-n*e of [iropriely, as well ai th.-if of Mfw. Stanley, uill not 
nlliiw you to Kuutin muuh ItOfp'T uifler the uine r<>o<; now 
18 
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that the motive will become so notorious. Besides iiui, an 
act of self-denial is a good principle to set out upon, busiuea 
and duties will fill up your active hours, aud an intercourse 
of letters with her you so reluctantly quit, will not only 
give an interest to your leisure, but put you both stiil 
more completely in possession of each other's charac- 
ter T 

" I will set out to-morrow, sir," said I, earnestly, " in of- 
der to begin to hasten the day of my return." 

" Now you are as much too precipitate on the other side," 
replied he. " A few days, I think, may be permitted, with- 
out any offense to Lucilla's delicacy. This even her mother 
pleads for." 

" With what excellence will this blessed union give me 
an alliance !" replied I. " I will go directly, and thank Mrs. 
Stanley for this goodness." 

I found Mrs. Stanley and her daughter together, with 
whom I had a long and interesting conversation. They 
took no small pains to convince my judgment, that my de- 
parture was perfectly proper. My will however continued 
rebellious. But as I had been long trained to the habit of 
submitting my will to my reason, I acquiesced, though not 
without murmuring, and, as they told me, with a very bad 
grace. I informed Mrs. Stanley of an intimation I had re- 
coivod from Sir George Aston of his attachment to Phoebe, 
and of his mother's warm approbation of his choice, add- 
ing that he alloged her extreme youth, as the ground of 
his 'leferring to express his hope that his plea might one 
day be received with favor. 

" lie forgot to allege his own youth," replied she, " which* 
is a reason abnost equally cogent" 

Miss Stanley and I agreed that a connection more desir- 
able in all respects could not be expected. 

" When I assure you," replied Mrs. Stanley, ** that I am 
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quite of jrour oiniiion, j-ou «-ill think me incotifvtlent if I 
nil<l lliHt I enrnt-atly ho|M) hui;!) a pro|xwnl will not be nuiile 
t)y Sir rit><>r|{<-, ItMt liis prcd])ituiicy sLouM liiader tlio fu- 
ture iicoi»ii[iIiHliiiit'Dt of n wiitb, which I nuy be allowed rc- 
moU'ly to iuJulgt.'." 

" What ol'juL'tion," «aiil I, " can Mr, Riantc/ poasibly 
iiinVc to KUi'li a {ihiposal, exoe{it tliat his daughter is too 

)-..iinj[ r 

" 1 Mv," iviilioil rfie, " that yoa do not yet completely 
knuw Mr. Atanli'v: or ratluT, you <lo not know all tlial he 
hax ilotit- fur the ^\>l<iii faiiilty. IUh BcnicH have been 
vi'iy iiujiort.iiil, ni>t only in that jrranil point wliii'h you )ind 
1 think tha most nimnfiiluiiH ; hul he haa al:io vi'iy autx.-eas- 
fully i-xcrtcil lilnL'^'lf in settling L-uly Anion's worKlly iiffairs, 
whii-h were in tin- iilnioal iliMinli-r. The large estate which 
liHil HUtTiTCil by )uT own i^norani'e of l>n!tine«i, ami the ilia- 
h<iiii'»1*y of a Hti^wnrl, h<- linn nut only enabliil Iht ti* olvuT, 
but put her iti ilii! way ;;n-aTly to inipMve. 'Hiii «>kill and 
kiii-lni-w in woridly thing* m riiiH^l his cn''lit in the vyes 
of ill'- gu.'inlian, y"Uiig Sir ';<-orge"s uni'le, that lie dirlarcil 
111- >lK>nl-l nifvi-r attain U' mi jifnii-l of reli^riouM nwji ; whom 
Ih- hiul olwavit un.!erHl<KMl to be withont judgment, or kind- 






vdn. 



"Now." a.Me.l Mrs. ,-;i.iTiley. "don't you |*r<viv.. that 
not iinly (h<> puriiy ot' Mr. Siiiiihy*!! n)><tive% hut religion 
iiw'lf WfuM <.uir-r. should we be forwiirl to j>r.>m<>te ibis 
<r»nne.'tion * Will ti<>i ilii:. Mr. A-(«n »ar. that sinlNter <]e- 
nigiis iiit1ui'ti»'<l idl thi« Tt'ul and kiuilnrss, and that Sir 
<H-uri;i-'s iMale «a> im|>rovi^ with an eye lu his own daugh- 
t'T i ll will U- scild that the.-" n-li^'ious' [KOple iilwiiys know 
nli:il lh>y fin' aliout — (bar whin they !ie*-m to Iv pnrvly 
o-rvini; (i<ii. tin -y an- n-^ulve-l not to wrve him fir nothing, 
but »lw.iyn ke<-p tbcir own int<-rc.il iu \iew. Sbonl.l Sir 
Cicorgf'M incIitMtiou cuntiuuc, and bin principles Htaiul tli* 
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siege which the world will not fail to lay to a man of his 
fortune — some years hence, when he is complete master of 
his actions, his chanictcr formed, and his judgment ripened 
to direct his choice, so as to wake it evident to the world, 
that it was not the effect of influence — this connection is an 
an event to which we should look forward with much 
pleasure." 

** Never," exclaimed I, " no not once, have I been disap- 
pointed in my expectation of consistency in Mr. Stanley's 
character. O, my beloved parents, how wise was your in- 
junction that I should make consistency the test of true pi- 
ety,! It is thus that Christians should always keep the 
credit of religion in view, if they would promote its interests 
in the world." 

Wlicu I communicated to Miss Stanley my conversation 
with her father, and read over with her the letters Qfmine^ 
how tenderly did she weep I Uow were my own feelings 
i-enewed ! To be thus assured that she was selec^tod for 
their son, by my deceased parents, seemed, to her pious 
mind, to shed a sacreduess on our union. How did she 
venerate their virtues ! Uow feelingly regret their loss ! 

Before I left the country, I did not omit a visit of 
civility to Mr. Flam. The young ladies, as Sir John pre- 
dicted, had stepped back into their natural character, and 
natui-al M«-dress ; though he was too severe when he add- 
ed, that their hopes in assuming the other were now at an 
end. 

They both jisked me, if I wns not moped to death at the 
Grove ; the Stanleys, they said, were good sort of people, 
but quite mauvais-ton^ as every body must be who did not 
spend half the year in London. Miss Stanley was a fine 
girl enough, but knew nothing of the world, wanted man- 
ner, which two or three winters in town would give her. 
" Better as she is," interrupted Mr. Flam, ^ better as she is. 
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She 18 a pattern dna«^htor, and will make a pattern wife. 
Hrr mother has no caro, nor trouble ; I wish I couI<l aay aa 
muoh of all motlieni. I never saw a Imd humor, or a bad 
4 1 inner in tho hoiino. Sh«* i^ alwavM at home, always em- 
ph»y«*<l, always in spirits, an«l always in temper. She is aa 
cheerful as if she hail no reli>^on, and as useful as if she 
coulil not spell her own reoeipt-buok." 

I was atfected with this «^nerous tribute to my Lucilla's 
virtut^t ; and when he wishes 1 me joy, as he conlially i^hook 
me by the hand, I could not forbear sa^-ing to myself, why 
will not this j;rood-natured man go to lieavon f 

I next paid a farewvU visit to Mr. and Mrs. Carlton, and 
to the amiable family at Aston Hall, and to Dr. Barlow. 
How rich has this excursion inntle me in valuable friend- 
shi])S ; to say nothing <»f the inestimable connection at the 
(rrow ! I <lii] not forgi*t to assun.' L>r. Harlow that if any 
thing could mU\ a value to the blessing which awnited me, 
it wns, tliat his hand would c(>as«*orate it. 

Through the gooil Doctor I received a message fn>m Mr. 
TS'rrel, requesting mo to make him a nsit of charity before 
I quitted the neighl>orhoo<l. I instantly obeyed tlie sum- 
mons. I found him totally change*! in all respects, m body 
wasted by disease, a mind apparently full of contrition, and 
I>en«*tratiHl with that ilei*p humility, in which he hail been 
so tMuinently deficient. 

He earnestly introatiNl my prayers, anlding, ^ though it it 
pn'sumption in so unworthy a being as I am, to sup|K)se his 
intercession may be heard, I will pray for a blessing on your 
happy prospects. A conne^-tion with such a family is itM'lf 
a blessing, f >li ! that my nephew had U^en worthy of it I 
It is to re<'ommend that |Hx>r youth to your friendship, that 
I invited you to this melancholy visit. I call him |KX>r, bo- 
rause I have neglected to enrich his mind,: but he will 
have too much of thia worhrs goods. May he employ well 
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what I have risked my soul to amass ! Counsel him, dear 
sir; admonish him. Recall to his mind his dying uncle. 
I would now give my whole estate, nay, I would live upon 
the alms I have refused, to purchase one more year, though 
spent in pain and misery, that I might prove the sincerity 
of my repentance. Be to Nf^i what my blessed friend 
Stanley would have been to me. But my pride repelled 
his kindness. I could not bear his superiority, I turned 
away my eyes from a model I could not imitate." I now 
intreated him to spare himself, but after a few minutes' 
pause he proceeded : " As to Ned, I trust he is not ill-dis- 
posed, but I have neither furnished liis mind for solitude, 
nor fortified his heart for the world. I foolishly thought that 
to keep him ignorant, was to keep him safe. I have pro- 
vided for him the snare of a large fortune, without prepar- 
ing him for the use of it I fell into an error not uncommon, 
that of grudging the expense* of education to a relation, 
for whom I designed my estate. I have thus fitted him for 
a companion to the vulgar, and a prey to the designing. I 
thought it suflScient to keep him from actual vice, without 
furnishing him with arguments to combat it, or with prin- 
ciples to abhor it." 

Here the poor man paused for want of breath. I was too 
much affected to sj)eak. 

At length he went on. " I have made over to Dr. Bar- 
low's son two thousand pounds for completing his education* 
I have also given two thousand pounds a-piece to the two 
elder daughters of Mr. Stanley in aid of their charities. I 
have made a deed of gift of this, and of a large sum for 
charitable purposes at the discretion of my executors. A 
refusal to accept it, will greatly distress me. Ned still will 
have too much left, unless he employs it to better purposes 
than I have done." 

Though deeply moved, I hardly knew what to reply ; I 
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wished to gire him comfort, but distrusted my own judg- 
mcut OS to tlic manuiT. I promiHod my best services to his 
nt'phew. 

*• Oh, good y<jung man !" cried he, ** if ever you are 
teinpteiJ to forget iio<l, as I did for above thirty years ; or 
to mock him by an outward profeflsion as I liavu lately done, 
thiuk of me. Think of one who for the largest portion of 
his life, lived aft if then* were no God. And who, since he 
has made a profession of (>hristianity, de<'eived his c»wn soul, 
no IcKS by tiie n-lii^on he a«l opted, than by his former neg* 
lect of all ieligi^>u. My delusion was thu,! did not choose 
to \tQ goo<l, but J chose to bo saved. It w;is no wonder 
then that I should l»e struck with a religion which I ho]>ed 
would free me from the discipline of moral rectitude, and 
yet deliver me from the punishment of having neglected it. 
Will God acc(*pt my present fonvd submission ? Will he 
accept a ]>eniteu<*«* of whicli I may have no time to prove 
the sincerity I Tell me — ^j-ou are a Christian.** 

I was much distrcj^sed. I thought it neither m(»dest not 
prudent for me to give a detrisive answer. He gras|ied my 
hand. **Tlien,'' said he, *'you tiiink my case ho|>elesB. 
You think the Almighty can not forgive me P Tlius pressed, 
I venturei] to say, **To <loubt his will to panlon, and his 
power to save, would, :ts it app«*arH to me, sir, be a gn*ater 
fault than any you have coniiiiitte>l.** 

*Mhh» great comtort is left," replii»d he, "the mercy I 
have abusinJ is intinite. Tell St^inlev I now btdieve with 
him, that if wt* pret«^ii<l to trust in Cjrod, we must be gi^v- 
eriUHl bv him, if we trulv U^Iieve in him, we shall obey him ; 
if we thiuk lie 8*'Ut his Sou to save sinnera, we shall hate 
8in. 

I venturvd to congratulate him on his frame of mind ; and 
aeein;; him quite overcome^ took leave of him with a heart 
J(H*ply touched with this salutary scene. The family at the 
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Grove were greatly moved with my descriptioii, and with 
the method poor Tyrrel had found out of eluding the refusal 
of his liberal-minded executors to accept of legacies. 

The day fixed for my departure too soon arrived. I took 
a most affectionate leave of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, and a 
very terider one of Lucilla, who gratified my affection by 
the emotion she evidently felt, and my delicacy by the ef- 
fort she made to conceal it. PhcBbe wept outright.. The 
children all hung about me, each presenting me some of 
her flowers, saying they had nothing else to give me ; and 
assuring me that Rachel should be no loser by it. Little 
Celia was clamorous in her' sorrow, when she saw me as- 
cend the curricle, in which neither she nor Lucilla was to 
have a place. I took tlie sweet child up into the carriage, 
placed her by me, and gently drove her through the park, 
at the gate of which I consigned her to the arms of her 
father, who had good-naturedly walked by the side of the 
carriage in order to carry her back. I drove off, enriched 
with his prayers and blessings, which seemed to insure me 
protection. 

Though this separation from all I loved threw a transient 
sadness around me, I had abundant matter for delightful 
reflection and pious gratitude. I experienced tlie truth of 
Phoebe's remark, that happiness is a serious thing. While 
pleasure manifests itself by extravagant gayety, exuberant 
spirits, and overt acbs happiness retreats to its own proper 
region, the heart. There concentrating its feelings, it con- 
templates its treasures, meditates on its enjoyments, and still 
more fondly on its hopes ; counts up its mercies, and feels 
the consunnnation of thorn in looking to the fountain from 
whence they flow ; feels every blessing immetisurably height- 
ened by the heart-cheering reflection, that tlie most ex- 
quisite human pleasures are not the perfection of his na- 
ture, but only a gracious earnest, a bounteous pre-libation 
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of thai bleflsedness which is without measure, and shall be 
without end. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Hkfore th«' JMHt'lilH ha<I qtiitUNl u^ it wiis stipulated 
that wc aIiouIiI, with submission to the will of a hii^her 
jKJwer, all moet for six wwks every other suiimicr at Stan- 
ley <.tro\T, and |>a«« a month to^^'ther ever}* intermediate 
year, either at the Priory, or at IJetHrhwuoiL 

I pa»ied throut^li Lond<m, and Ai>eiit tliree day a in (7ave»* 
diMh-8i|iiari*, my friendH having kiixily |H»>t]»one4l their de- 
iK'irture for tlu' count r}- on my iM-omnt. Lii^ly lU'lfield 
vuluntarilv uniIert4M>k whatever was iiereswirv for the inter- 
nal di>eorati(>n of the Priori* ; while Sir John t«M>k on him- 
self the frien«Ily office of arraiigiiiji; for me all {treliminarios 
with Mr. Stanley, whoM* larjyri'iiesA of heart and extreme 
disiiiten*Ht(Hlness, I knew I f hirst not trust, without some 
such check as I placed in th** hands uf our c<»mmon frien<l. 

As so4in as all |iiTiM»n:il romvrns were adjust (t<], La«.ly 
l^ltield said, **I hav4> something to c<»mmuiiieat«>, in whioli, 
I am p<*rsuadiMl, you will take a lively intereAt. On my 
n*turn to town, I found, amoiu; my visitin*^ tickets, several 
of L'ltly MelburyV. Tlie |Hjrter toM me she had called 
ever}' day for the last wt^'k, and se^'me*! very impatient for 
my return. Flndiiii; she was still in town, I went to her 
imme«Iiately. She was not at home, but came to me within 
an hour. She express«.Ml ^reat joy at seeing me. She 
ItHikinl more beautiful than eviT, at least the blush of eon- 
iteit^us ^hame, whieh min^rled with her usual sweetntsw, reu- 
(lercii her more interest iu<^. 
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" She was at a loss how to begin. With a perplexed air 
she said, 'Why did you stay so long? I have sadly 
wanted you. Whore is Sir John ? I have wanted coun- 
selors — comforters — ^friends. I have never had a friend.' 

** I was affected at an opening so unexpected. Sir John 
came in. This increased her confusion. At length, afler 
the usual compliments, she thus addressed him : ' I am de- 
teimined to conquer this false shame. There is not a worse 
symptom in human nature than that we blush to own what 
we have not been afraid to do. From you, Sir John, I 
heard the first remonstrance which ever reached my ears. 
Yuu ought to be informed of its effect. You can not have 
forgotten our conversation in my coach,* after we h:id 
quitted the scene which filled you with contempt for me, 
and me with anguish for the part I had acted. You rea- 
sonably supposed that my remoi'iie would last no longi-r 
tlian the scene which had inspired it. You left me ah*ne. 
My lord dined abroad. I was abandone<l to all the horrors 
of solitude. I wanted somelxKly to keep me from my-^c'lf. 
Mrs. Stokes dying ! her husband de.ad ! the sweet flower- 
girl pining for want — and I the cause of all ! The whule 
view presented such a complication of mis«Ty to my mini, 
and of guilt to my heart, as made me unsupi>ortable to m)*- 
self. 

** * It was Saturday. I was of course ennrajje*! to the 
opera. I was utterly unfit to go, but wanted courage to 
frame an excuse. Fortunately Lady \^A\ Finh.'v, whom I 
had promised to cliai>er(>n, sent to oxcuso herself. Tliis set 
my person at liberty, but left iny mind upt>n the rack. 
Though I should have rejoiced in the company even of my 
own chambermaid, so much did I dread Iwing left to my 
own thoughts, yet I resolved to let no one in that night. I 
ha<.l scarcely passed a single evening out of the giddy cir- 

* See pa^o 04. 
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cle for several joars. For the first time in my life I was 
driven to look into myself. I took a retrospect of my past 
condact — a coiifuac<l and imperfect one indeed. This re- 
view aggravate J my dintress. Still I puivued my distract- 
ing self-inquisition. Not for millions would I pass suck 
another night ! 

^ * I h:Mt dt»ne as wrong things befon% hut they had never 
been thus hnmglit home to me. My extravagance must 
have iniule others suffer, hut their sutferings had not been 
placed before my eyes. What was not seen, I had hoped 
might not be true. I had indeed heard distant re|iortB of 
the couSiMjueniNfs of my thoughtless ex|)ense, bui they might 
be inventel — they might Ik? exaggeniti^d. At the flower- 
maker's I witnessed the ruin I had male — I saw the fruits 
of my unfe(*Iing vanity — I beheld the calamities I hud 
cause^l. O how much mischief would such actual ohserva- 
tlon prevent ! I was alone. I hail no dejientlant to qualify 
the deisl, no sy('0])h:int to divert my attention to more 
so<»thing <>l»jeotj«. Tliough Sir Jitlurs honest eX)MMtu]ation 
liad touchtni me to the quick, yet I confess, hail I found any 
of my C4»terie at home, had I g«>ne to the o|K'ru, hail a joy- 
ous sup|>er suoceedetl, all t(»gether would have quite oblit- 
orattNl the late mortifying scene. I should, i\s I have ofuui 
done befon% have h<m>u li«t all sense of the St<>kes*s misery, 
and of my own erimi'."' 

** Here," pursued IjMly IWlfioM, " the swi»el creature 

lookinl so contriU', that Sir John and I were both deeply 

aflett4?d.'' 

** ' Vou are not arcustome<l. Sir John,* resumed she, with 

a faint smile, ' to the office of a confessor, nor I to that of a 

|M*nitt'nt Hut I make it a test ti» mvsi*lf of mv own sincer- 

ity to ti'Il you the whole truth. 

^ ' I wandere*! from nK>m to room, fancying I sliould be 

more at eav in anv other tluin that in which I wa*. I en- 
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vied the starving tenant of the meanest garret I envied lira. 
Stokes herself. Both might have pitied the pangs which 
rent my heart as I roamed through the deconited apart- 
ments of our spacious house. In the p^ayest part of Lon- 
don I felt the dreariness of a desert Surrounded with 
magnificence, I endured a sense of want and woe, of which 
a blameless beggar cim form no idea. 

" ' I went into the library : I took up a book which my 
lord had left on the table. It was a translation from a Ko- 
man chissic. I opened it at the speech of tlie tragedian to 
Pompey : " The time loill coine that thou shaJt rnoum 
deeply, because thou didst not mourn sooner /" I was struck 
to the heart. " Shall a pagan," said I, " thus forcibly ro- 
prave me ; and shall I neglect to searcli for truth at the 
fountjiin ?" 

" * I knew my lord would not come home from his club 
till the morning. The struggle in my soul between princi- 
ple and pride was severe ; but after a bitter (conflict, I re- 
solved to employ the night in writing him a long letter. In 
it I ingenuously confessed the whole state of my mind, and 
wha^ had occasioned it I implored his permission for my 
setting out next morning for Melbury Castle. I entreated 
him to prevail on his excellent aunt, Lady Jane, whom I 
had so shamefully slighted, to accompany me. I knew she 
was a character of that singular class who would be glad to 
revenge herself for any ill-treatment by doing me a ser\'ice. 
Iler company would be at once a pledge to my lord of the 
purity of my intentions, and to myself a security against 
falling into worse society. I assured him tliat I had no 
safeguard but in flight An additional reason which I al- 
leged for my absf^nce was, that as I had promised to give 
a grand masquerade in a fortnight, the evading this ex- 
pense would nearly enable me to discharge the debt which 
sat so beavy on my conscience. 
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**' * I received a note from him as soon as he came homo. 
With his usual complai^inc*.* hi* (Mtinplicil with my request. 
With his usual iionchnlauiv, he neitli«'r trouMeii me with 
n'|»roa<'hi'K, nor comforted me ^\ith approl>ation. 

^ * Ah he knew that L.'idv Jane asuallv rose al>(>ut the 
hour ho came home fTi>m St JanuVs Htpvt, he obliijpngly 
Went to her at oiu^e. I liad not l>een in U*d. He came to 
mv dn*w«ini;-rcN»ii), and infonne*! me tlwit his aunt h»l con- 
t<onte<l at the fii'st word. I ex]»n'ss«Hl my p^ititudo to them 
lM>th, wiyin^ that I was rea*ly to set out that v«Ty day/ 

••^You niu-Ht wait till to-mom>w,' said he. 'Tlieri* is no 
a<*ci»uiitin<^ for the odditii^ of some |>oo]»Ie. Liniy Jane 
told nie siie could not possihly tnivel f>n a Sunday. I won- 
den.tl when' wan the ini|M)ssihility. Sunday, I ;issuivd h\% 
was the only <lav for travelini; in comfort, an the road was 
not (tlistructod hy wa^rons and carts. She replie*!, with 
a f^vity which maile m«* laugli, * Tliat she sh«»uhi l)o 
ashamed to think that a person of her nnk and 4*<hication 
sliould be indtd>te<l, for her l>ein;; able to tnimplo with 
more conveiiientHj on a divine law, to the piety of the vul- 
gar whodunit not violate it.* Hid you «*ver h«*ar any thing 
so whimsical. Matilda V I said nt»thiiit;, but my heart 
smote me. Never will I n»jM»at this ofTenM*. 

••'On the Mon 'ay we set out. 1 had kept ch'W the pre- 
cis lin^ day, und«*r pret«*nsi.' of illni-s<i. Thi'^ I also aMii;rne<l 
as nn «'Xt'UM* in the eardssi^nt to my inviti'^l ifiK-sts, pl«*aiiing 
the iieci*<sity of ^ung into the country for change of air. 
Shall I own 1 dreailed lieini; »*hut up in a liarouehi*, and 
still more in the loiielv Cjmtle, with F<a«]v JaiH' .' I hioktHi 
fi»r nothing evi^ry moment but ** the thorns anil briars of re- 
pnN»f.** Hut I MH>n found that the woman wlii»ni F thought 
wa»* a Mi'thoiliM, was a most ent«'rtainin:; companion. In- 
sU'iul of austerity in her liMiksantl reproueli in her language, 
I found nothing but kindness and airectiuu, vivai-ity iiod 
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elegance. While she soothed my sorrows, she strengthened 
my better purposes. Her conversation gradually revived in 
my mind tastes and principles \vhich had been early sown in 
it, but which the world seemed completely to have eradicated. 

" * In the neighborhood of the castle. Lady Jane carried 
me to visit the abodes of poverty and sickness. I envied 
her large but discriminating liberality, and the means she 
had of gratifying it, while I shed tears at the remembrance 
of ray own squandered thousands. I had never been hard- 
hearted, but I had always given to importunity, rather than 
to want or merit I blushed, that while I had been absurdly 
profuse to cases of which I knew nothing, my own village 
had been perishing with a contagious sickness. 

" * While I amused myself with drawing, my aunt often 
read to me some rationally entertaining book, occasionally 
introducing religious reading and discourse, with a wisdom 
and moderation which increase<l the eflfect of both. Know- 
ing my natural levity and wretched habits, she generally 
waited till the proposal came from myself. At first when I 
suggested it, it was to please her : at length I began to find 
a degree of pleasure in it myself. 

" * You will say I have not quite lost my romance. A 
thought struck me, that the first use I made of my pencil 
should serve to perpetuate at least one of my offenses. You 
know I do not execute portraits badly. With a little aid 
from fancy, which I thought made it allowable to bring sep- 
arate circumstances into one piece, I composed a picture. 
It consisted of a detached figure in the background of poor 
Stokes, seen through the grate of his prison on a bed of 
straw : and a group, compos<^d of his wife in the act of 
expiring, Fanny bending over a wreath of roses, withered 
with the tears she was shedding, and myself in the horrors 
in which you saw me, 

Bpectatross of the mischief I had made. 
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" 'Wherever I g<>, this picture shall ahva^Ts be my coiu- 
pauioD. It hanij^ in my c1<mct. My iloar frieuds," added 
she, with a ItKik of infinito s>\ix»tm*>«*, *whenev»»r I am 
tem})te<l ti» contract a dcht, or to <^ive in to any act of vanity 
or dissipation which may K'lid to di'ht, if after having looked 
on this picture I can pursue the projeirt, renounce me, cast 
mv off fori'verl 

** ' Y«»u kn<»w L'ldv Jano'.s vi*in of humor. One dav, as 
wo wrro conver>in^ to^«*ther, I conft^ssod that at the very 
timr I Wi.s the ol»j«ct of ^eni'ial ncjtico, and my gJiyoty tho 
tlifnu* of jjronenil onvy, I hail ni'vor known happiness. ' I 
do not wondvr at it,' said slie. *Tln»si» who jLfTLtHlily pursue 
adminition, would lie a!«ham<Ml to sit down with m) quiet a 
tliin-r a* happinesti.' *My dear Latiy Jane,' said I, * correct 
me, <*ounHel m**, instni«t me : you have been to«> lenient, too 
forlK-aring.' MVell, siii.l fihe/ with a cheerful tone, *as* you 
apjKiint HK* \our physician, ris you disclost' your case, and 
a<k ri'livf, I will ;;ive you a pn's<*ription, which, tliough the 
simplest thin;^ in the world, will, 1 am i^>rtain, g<» a ^n*at 
way towa^i curinir you. -Vs you are Iwiri'ly six-and-twcnty, 
your disi*afte, I iru^t, i-* n«»t invet«Tate. Ff \*m will be au 
olKNlii'ut |»atit>nt, I will answer for your rei'overy.' 

" * F assuri'd lu*r of my willinir a*h»ption of any pr»me<ly 
she mii;ht pn'-MTiU*, ;t*« I w:lh certain sh«* would consiilcr my 
Weakness, and ad:tpt her treitnient, not s«» mueh to what 
iny ca*^* abstdutely requin*-! as to what my strength was 
able to In'ar. 

"•Well, then,' said she — *lmt pray oWn*e I am no 
4{U:ii k. I An not undertake to nrston* you instantaneitusly. 
ThiiUifh mv m<-lieine will work surelv, it will work slowlv. 
Vou know,* added slie, smilini;, * tlie !»ueees< of all nltern- 
tive-« <1«-)»iMj«Is on the punctuality with which tli«'y are taken^ 
and the constant- V with \ihieh thev an* followed up. Mine 
iniHt U* takt*ri two or thriM* tim<*A a ilay, in small ipiantitlHA 
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at first, the dose to be enlarged as yoa are able to bear it 
I can safely assert, with the advertisiiig doctors, that it may 
be used full or fasting, in all weathers, and all seasons ; but 
I can not add with them that it requires no confinemtnt? 

^ *' I grew impatient, and begged she would come to the 
point 

" ^ Softly, Matilda,' said she, ^ softly. I must first look into 
my receipt-l>ook, for tear I should mistake any of my in- 
gretlients. This book/ said she, opening it, * though written 
by no charlatan, contains a cure for all diseases. It exhibits 
not only general directions, but specified cases.' Turning 
over the leaves as she was speaking, she at length stopped, 
saying, * here is your case, my dear, or rather your remedy.' 
She then read very delil>erately : "Communb with toub 

OWN HEART AND IN YOUR CHAMBER AND BE STILL." 

" ' I now found her grand receipt-book was the Bible. I 
rose and embraced her, ' My dear aunt,' said I, * do with 
me whatever you please. I will be all obedience. I pledge 
myself to take your alterative regularly, constantly. Do not 
spare me. Spe.nk your whole mind.' 

" * My dear Matilda,' said she, * ever since your marriage, 
your life has been one continued opposition to your feelings. 
You have lived as much below your understanding as your 
principles. Your conduct has been a system of contradic- 
tions. You have believed in Christianity, and acted in direct 
violation of its procepts. You knew that there was a day 
of future reckonino^, and yet neglected to prepare for it 
"With a heart full of tenderness, you have been guilty of re- 
pi'ated acts of cruelty. You have been faithful to your 
husband, without making him respectable or happy. You 
have been virtuous, without the reputition or the peace 
which belongs to virtue. You have been charitable without 
doing good, and affectionate without having ever macle a 
friend. You have wasted those attentions on the worthless 
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wbich the worthy would hnve di>liglited to receive, and tliom 
4a]ents on the frivolous which would have been cherished 
by tlie eDlighti'ne«l. Yuu have defeate*! the use of a fine 
unilenrtandinf^ by the want of c< tinmon prudeu(*e, and robbed 
iKKMt'ty c»f the exampk* of your good (qualities by your total 
inability to resist and oppose. Inoonsideration and vanity 
have been the joint cause of your m;dady. At your age I 
trust it ia not incurable. As you have cau^^ht it by ki*eping 
inftH,*ted company, there Is no jtossiblf mode of cure but by 
avoiding tho contagious air th<*y bri'atlie. You have {XT- 
formi'tl your quarantine with admirable patience. Beware, 
my dearest niece, of ri'tuniing to the scene where the plaguo 
rages, till your antidote has taken its full efiec^t* 

" * I will nfver retuni to it, my dear La«ly Jane,' crie<l I, 
throwing myself into her anns. * I do not mean that I will 
never return to town. My duty to my loni re<iuire8 me to 
hi* where he is, or where he wishes me to b(*. My residence 
will be the same, but my society shall be changed.' 

" * You please nu? entin'ly,' n^plioil she. *In resorting to 
religion, take can* that you do not dishonor it. Never |>lead 
your piety to God as an apology for your nei;lo(-t of the roU- 
tive duties. If the one is soundly ailopte<l, the others will 
be correctly |»erfonne<i. Then* are th<jiio who won hi delight 
to throw such a stigma on reiU iHiristianity, as to be able to 
re|iort that it had extinguish<Ni your afiections, nu<l soured 
your tem|K*r. r>isjip|M>int them, my sweet niec*} : while you 
8«*n'e your Maker mon» f«r\'eutly, you must be still more 
patient with your husl»antl. But while you bear witli hia 
faults, you ma^t not connive at them. If you are in eamt*s(, 
you must ex|x'et s<»me trials. He who prepares tli<*se trials 
for you, will >upport you undtT them, will e:inT you thn»ugh 
them, will makt* tliem instrumenta of his glor}', ami of your 
own eti'rnal hai>piii«*sii.' 

" ' Lord Melbur}''s comphiisance to my wishesi' replied I, 
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* has been unbounded. As he never controlled my actions 
when they required control, I trust he will be equally in- 
dulgent now they will be less censurable. Alas ! we hare 
too- little interfered with each other's concerns — ^we have 
lived too much asunder — who knows but I may recall him V 
My tears would not let me go on — *• nor will they now/ 
added she, wiping her fine eyes. 

^ Sir John and I were too much touched to attempt to 
answer her : at length she proceeded, 

" * By adliering to Lady Jane's directions, I have begun 
to get acquainted with my own heart Little did I suspect 
the evil that was in it Yet I am led to believe that the 
incessant whirl in which I have lived, my total want of 
leisure for reflection, my excessive vanity and complete in- 
considerateness, are of themselves causes adequate to any 
effects which the grossest vices would have produced, 

" ' Last week my lord made us a visit at the castle. I 
gave liim a warm reception ; but he seemed rather surprised 
at the cold one which I gave to a large cargo of new French 
novels and German plays, which he had been so good as to 
bring me. I did not venture to tell him that I had changed 
my course of study. Lndy Jane charged me to avoid giv- 
ing him the least disgust by any unusual gravity in my 
looks, or severity in my conversation. I exerted myself to 
such good purpose that he declared ho wanted neither cards 
nor comf any. I tried to let him see, by my change of 
habits rather tlian by dry documents, or cold remonstrances, 
the alteration which had taken place in my sentiments. He 
was pleased to see me blooming and cheerful. He told 
Lady Jano he never saw me so pleasant. He did not know 
I was so agreeable a woman, and was glad he had this op- 
portunity of getting acquainted with me. As he has great 
expectations from her, he was deUghted at tlie friendship 
which subsisted between us. 
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•* * He brought us up to town. Aft it wan now empty, 
the terrois of tin* iiia'iquorailo no longer hung over me, ant] 
I rheorAillv coinplioil with his wisht^r*. F J rove immi'iJiHtelv 
to Mrs. Stokes's with 8U<.*h a jwrtion nf my doht, tw my ro- 
tin'UitMit had iMiahlod mc to Aiive. I tbasttHl all the wav on 
the j«»y I i^ioul<I havf in sur|)rising hor with this two hun- 
dre<l jMjun«l8. How »4'von\ hut how just was my punish- 
ment, when on kutn'king at the <l<K>r, I found she had been 
dead tliese two months ! No one couM tell what was be- 
come of her dau^htor. Thin 8ho<-k o(NTati*d almost as 
powerfully on my ftvlini^ as tin* first had done. But if 
it augmvutiti my Si*If-n'i»ro:ich, it confirm«'d my gooii res- 
olutions. My pn'Hi*nt concern is h<»w to discover the 
sweet girl, whom, alas, I have hel|N>d to deprive of both 
her parents.* 

" II«'n* I interruptiNl her,'' continne<l Lndy IMfiold, " say- 
ing, * You have not far to si'ek : Faimy Stok«-s is in this 
Louse*. She is A)>|N)int4'<) governess to our children.' 

"Poor Lidy Mclbur}''s joy wiis excessive at this intelli- 
gent, and slh* priKNHMK'd : ' lliat a toi> suddi>n return to 
the world might not w«>ak«-n my better puq>oses, I w;is pn>- 
|NUing to ny|U(*Ht my Ionl*s jH^nnission to go back to the 
awtlc, whuu he pr«'Vt'nte«l mt\ by ti'lling me that he had 
had an earufst desire to make a visit to the bnive patriota 
in Spain, and t>> paivi ihi* winti*r among them, but feared he 
inu>t givi> it up, as thi* st-ite of the continent rendered it 
im))as^ihk* for m«* to ai 'company him. 

•*'This filled my heart with joy. I encouraged him to 
mak** till* voya«;is assuri*il him I would live und«*r Ijuly 
Jane's olrH>rv:itioii, and that I would pa^s the whole winter 
ill tlh* count r\*.* 

^ * Tht.*n you shall |iass it with us at iktH.-iiwoo<i, my di'ar 
Lady Melbury,' cried Sir John and I, both at once ; ' we will 
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Btrengtiien each other in every virtuous purpose. We ahall 
rejoice iu Lady Jane's company.' 

"She joyfully accepted the propowd, not doubting her 
lord's consent ; and kindly said, that she* should be 
doubly happy in a society at once so rational and so 
elegant. 

" It was settled that she should spend with us the three 
months that Fanny Stokes and little Caroline are to pass at 
Stanley Grove. She desired to see Fanny, to whom she be- 
haved with great tenderness. She paid her the two hundred 
pounds, assuring her she had no doubt of being able to dis> 
charge the whole debt in the spring. 

'* I received a note from her the next day, informing me 
of her lord's cheerful concurrence, as well as that of Lady 
Jane. She added, that when she went up to dress, she had 
found on her toilette, her diamond necklace, which her 
dear aunt had redeemed and restored to her, as a proof 
of her confidence and affection. As Lady Melbury has 
forever abolished her coterie, I have the most sanguine 
hope of her perseverance. All her promises would have 
gone for nothing, without this practical pledge of her sin- 
cerity." 

When Lady Belfield had finished her little tale, I ex- 
pressed, in the strongest tenns, the dehght I felt at the 
happy change in this charming woman. I could not for- 
bear observing to Sir John, that as Lady Melbury had been 
the " glass of fashion," while her conduct was wrong, I 
hoped she would not lose all her influence by its becoming 
right I added with a smile, " in that case, I shall re- 
joice to see the fine ladies turn their talent for drawing to 
the same moral account with this fair penitent. Such a 
record of their faults as she h^is had the courage to make 
of hers, hanging in their closets, and perpetually staring 
tliem in the face, would be no unlikely means to prevent 
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a rppetiUon, especiallj if the picture is to be as visible as 
the fault had been." 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Tbi next morninp^ I ivsuiiu*<i my journey northward, and 
on the fourth d;iy, I rcot^hiMl the S(*ut of my ancestors. The 
distant view of the Priory excited strong but mintrled emo- 
tioas in mv bosom. Tlie tender norrow for the loss of tlie 
be1ovo<i fliH'ifty I hod oiiu* enjoyed under its roof, was a 
Milut.*iry check ti* the abundant joy ari>in(r fn»m the antici- 
pation of the blessing which :iwait<*d me tht^re. My mind 
was divided between the two conllirtin*; Si^ntinients that I 
wan Aoon to be in |K>sse8sion of every material for the high- 
est happine!4s — ami that the higlie^t happint.*!W is short ! 
Mav I «.*ver live under the inlluenro of that act of dwout 
gratitude, in wliich, an siN»n as F entered the housi*, I dedi- 
cat4*<l the wliole of mv future life to itM divine Author, 
nolenudy ccnse^'rating ti» his M^r^'it'e, my time, my talents, 
my fortun4' ; atl I am, antl all I haw. 

I n<*\t wiote to Lurilla; witli whom I continued to main- 
tain a rt*gul:ir and animate* I corri*:«|M)ndence. Her lelu*rH 
gratify my taste, and delight my heart, while they excite 
ine to every thing that is gooil. This inten'hangi* of senti- 
ment sIukIs a my of brightness on a Si'paratiou which every 
day is diminishing. 

Mr. Sunley also has the goodness to write to me fn- 
C|uently. In one of my letters to liim, F vcMiture<] to nsk 
him how he h. 'Ill iiiana>^* 1 to pro-luee in his dai lighter such 
coniiilfie satisf;u>tion in his sober and correct habitn uf life ; 
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adding, that her conformity was so cheerful that it did not 
look so much like acquiescence as choice. 

I received from Mr. Stanley the answer which follows : 

"Stanley Gbove, S^tember, 1808. 
" Mr Dear Charles, 

^ As I wish to put you in possession of whatever relates 
to the mind of Lucilla, I will devote this letter to answer 
your inquiries respecting her cheerful conformity to what 
you call our * sober habits of life ;' and her indifference to 
those pleasures which are usually thought to constitute the 
sole happiness of young women of a certain rank. 

" Mrs. Stanley and I are not so unacquainted with human 
nature, as to have pretended to impose on her understand- 
ing, by attempting to breed her up in entire ignorance of 
the world, or in j)erfect seclusion from it. She often ac- 
companied us to town for a short time. The occasional 
sight of London, and the frequent enjoyment of the best 
society, dissipated the IHusions of fancy. The bright w>lor8 
with which young imagination, inflamed by ignorance, re- 
port, and curiosity, invests unknown, and distant objects, 
faded under actual observation. Complete ignorance and 
complete seclusion form no security from the dangers inci- 
dent to the world, or for correct conduct at a distance from 
it. Ignorance may be the safety of an idiot, and seclusion 
the security of a nun. Christian parents should act on a 
more large and liberal principle, or what is the use of ob- 
servation and experience ? The French women of fashion, 
under the old regime, were bred in convents, and what 
women were ever more licentious than many of them, as 
soon as marriage had set them at liberty ? 

"I am persuaded that the best-intended formation of 
character, if founded on ignorance or deceit, will never 
answer. As to Lucilla, we have never attempted to blind 
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her judgment We have never thought it noceasaiy to leave 
her uwleretauding out of the question, while we were form- 
ing her heart. We have never told her that the w^orld is 
a scene absolute!}' destitute of pleasure : we have never as- 
mn*\\ her that Uiere is no amusement in the diversions which 
we diiyipprove. Even if tliis assurance had not been deceit- 
ful, it would have been vain and fruitiest. We can not 
totally sepanite her from the society of those who frequent 
them, who finil their happiness in them, and whom she 
would hear speak of them with nipturo. 

" We went u|>on other grounds. We aociLstomod her to 
Reflect that she was an intellectual creature ; that she was 
an immort:d creature ; that she was a Clirlstian. Tliat to 
an intellectual being, diversions must always be subordinate 
to the exercise of the mental faculties ; that to an immortal 
being, bom to higher hopes than enjoyments, the exercise 
of the mental faculties must be subser^-iont to religious 
duties. That in the practice of a ChristLin, self-denial is 
the turning-point, the specitic distinction. Tliat as to many 
of the pleasures whi<'h the world pursues, Christianity re- 
quires her votaries to live above tlie temptations whi(*h they 
hohl out She requires it tlie more esjH*cially, beo;ms«i 
Christians in our time, not l>eing calle<l u|M>n to make great 
and trjnng sacrifices, of lif«', of fortune, and of lilMTty; 
anil having but comparatively small (K'caHions to evidenc^e 
their sincerity, should the more cheertully imike the petty 
but daily n*nunciation of those pleasures which are the ver^' 
element in which worldly people exist 

** We have not mi^lel her by unfair and flattering n»pre- 
sentatious of the Christian life. We have not, with a vi(*w 
to allure her to embrace it on false pretenst^s, taught her 
that when ri'ligion is on<v rix>ted in the heart, th«; P-mainder 
of lifu is uninterrupttMl peace, and unbr«>k«*n delivxht : that 
all ahall be perpetually smooth hereafter, because it is smix>tli 
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at prc'isent This would be as unfair as to show a raw re- 
cruit the splendors of a parade day, and tell him it was actual 
service. Wo have not made her believe that the established 
Oliiistian has no troubles to expect, no vexations to fear, no 
storms to encounter. We have not attempted to cheat her 
into religion, by concealing its difficulties, ita trials, no, nor 
its unpopularity. 

"We have been always aware, that to have enforced the 
most exalted Christian principles, together with the neces- 
sity of a corresponding practice, ever so oflen and so strougly, 
would have been worse than foolish, had we been impress- 
ing these truths one part of the day, and had on the other 
part, been living ourselves in the actual enjoyment of the 
very things against which we were guarding her. My dear 
Charles, if we would talk to young [)eople with effect, we 
must, by the habits of which we set them the example, 
dispose them to listen, or our documents will he some- 
thing worse than fruitless. It is really hard upon girls 
to be tantalized with religious lectures, while they are at 
the same time tempted to every thing against which 
they are warned ; while the whole bent and bias of the 
family practice are diametrically opposite to the principles 
inculcated. 

" In our own case, I think I may venture to affirm, that 
the plnn.Jias answered. We endeavored to est-iblish a 
principle uf right, instead" of unprofitable invective against 
what wfis wrong. Perhaps there can scarcely be found u 
religions family in which so few anathemas have been de- 
nounced against this or that specific diversion, as in oui-s. 
We aimed to take another ro:ul. The turn of nodud, the 
tendtMicy of the employment, the force of the practice, the 
bent of the conversation, the spirit of amusement, have all 
leaned to the contrary direction, till the habits are gradu- 
ally worked into a kind of nature. It would be cruel to 
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B croBture to b retired life without quBlifying her 
iar letireinent : next to religion, DodiiDg cau poasibly 
do this but mental cultivation in women who are above 
the exercise of vulgar employmeuta. The girl who poa- 
Bevee only the worldly acquirements— Uie singer and 
the dancer — wlwn condemueil to retirement, may reason- 
ably exclaim with Milton's Adam, when looking at the 
coDitdllBtions, 

Why all night long shine thoeet 
Whorefore, if none behold f 

** Now the woman wlio derives her principles from the 
Bible, and her amuseme utA from intellectual sources, from 
the beauties of naturu, and from active employment and ex- 
erciso, will not pant for br holder*. She is no clamorous 
beggar for the cxtorteii alms oi' ad mi ration. She lives on 
her own stocL llor resoun^es are within hennilf. She pos- 
•eases the truest indep'n ience. She does not wait for the 
opinion of the w(»rld, to know if she is right ; nor the ap- 
plause of the world, to know if bhe i& happy. 

^Too many religious people fancy tliat the inf^tious air 
of the world is confined to the U'dl-rooui, or the play-house, 
and that when you Iiave esca|>cd from these, you are got 
out of the reach of iU contagion. But the contagion fol- 
lows wlierever there is a human heart lefl to its own natural 
impulse. And though I allow that places and circumstances 
greatly contribute to augment or dimininh the e^il '; and 
that a prudent Christian will always avoid an atmosphere 
which he thinks not quite wholes* »me; yet whoever lives in 
the close examination of his own heart, will stilt find some- 
thing of the morbid mischief clinging to it, which will re- 
quire constant watching, whatever be his climate or his 
company. 

** I have known pious persons, who would on no account 
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allow their children to attend places of gay reaorti who were 
yet little solicitous to extinguish the spirit which these 
places are calculated to generate and nourish. This is 
rather a geographical than a moral distinction. It is think- 
ing more of the place than of the temper. They restrain 
their persons ; but are not careful to expel from their hearts 
the dispositions which excite the appetite, and form the very 
essence of danger. A young creature can not be happy 
who spends her time at home in amusements destined lor 
exhibition, while she is forbidden to be exhibited. 

^' But while we are teaching them that Christianity in- 
▼olves a heroic self-denial ; that it requires some things to 
be done, and others to be sacrificed, at which mere people 
of the world revolt ; that it directs us to renounce some 
pursuits because they are wrong, and others because they 
are trifling ; we should, at the same time, let them see and 
feel, that to a Christian the region of enjoyment is not so 
narrow and circumscribed, is not so barren and unproduct- 
ive, nor the pleasures it produces so few and small, as the 
enemies of religion would insinuate. While early habits of 
self-denial are giving firmness to the character, strengthen- 
ing the texture of the mind, and hardening it against ordi- 
nary temptations ; the pleasures and employments which we 
substitute in the stead of those we banish, must be such as 
tend to raise the taste, to invigorate the intellect, to exalt 
the nature, and enlarge the sphere of enjoyment ; to give a 
tone to the mind, and an elevation to the sentiments, which 
shall really reduce to insignificance the pleasures that are 
prohibited. 

" In our own instance I humbly trust, that through the 
divine blessing, perseverance has been its own reward. As 
to Lucilla, I firmly believe that right habits are now so 
rooted, and the relish of superior pleasures so established in 
her mind, that had she the whole range of human enjoy- 
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meni at her oommand ; had she do higher coiuudoration, no 
fear of Crod, no obedience to her mother and me, which 
forbade the ordinaf}' disHipationAf she would voluntarilj re- 
nounce them, from a full pei>uiiHiou of their empty, wortli- 
lesa, unsatisfying nature, and frum a su|>erinducod taste for 
higher gratifications. 

** I am as far from intending to represent my daughter as 
a fiiultleas creature, as slie herself is (rom wishing to be so 
represented. She is deeply conscious both of the corrup- 
tion of lier nature, and the deficiencies of her life. Thia 
oonsciousnesB I trust will continue to stimulate her %'igilunco 
without which all religion will decline, and to maintain her 
humility, witliout which all religion is vain. 

** My dear Charles ! a rational scence of felicity lies open 
before you both. It is lawful to rejoice in the fair jieniiect- 
ive, but it is safe to n>juice with trembling. LK> not aban- 
don yourself to the chimerical h(>|>e that life will be to you, 
what it has never yet been to any man — a scene of unmiu- 
. gled delight. Tliis life, so bright in pros|>ect, will have 
its sorrows. This life, which at four-anfl-tWi*nty seema 
to itri'teh itself to an indefinite length, will have an end. 
May its sorrows correct its illusions I May its cluoe be 
the entrance on a life, whidi shall have no sorrows and 
no end. 

*^ I will not say how frci|uently we talk of you, nor how 
much we miss you. Need I tell you that the person who 
■ays least on the subji*ct, is not the one that least feels your 
absence } She writi's by this post. 

** Adieu, my dear Charles ! I am with great truth your 
attached friend, and ho|)e before Christmas to subscribe 
myself your afifectionate fetlter, 

"Frascib SrAnunr." 
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